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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


IN  selecting  the  papers  necessary  in  editing  the 
"Evidences  of  Christianity"  by  his  late  brother,  Dr. 
MacGill,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  the  author  met  with  a  number  of  his  own 
letters,  written  from  the  Continent,  chiefly  to  his 
brother,  Dr.  MacGill,  though  some  of  the  lighter 
ones  were  addressed  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  These  affectionate  relatives  read  them  often, 
and  frequently  urged  the  author  to  give  them  to 
the  public.  They  considered  that,  as  they  treated 
principally  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  countries  visited, 
they  were  different  from  the  generality  of  travels, 
which  are  filled  with  a  description  of  the  places,  im- 
perfectly examined  during  a  hurried  journey ;  that 
the  author  having  lived  some  years  in  the  country, 
mingled  constantly  with  the  inhabitants,  and  spoken 
their  language,  he  was  naturally  led  to  give  a  de- 
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scription  of  Persons,  Manners,  Customs,  Society,  Art, 
Music,  £c.,  &c.  They  also,  perhaps  too  partially, 
conceived  that  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written,  they  would  be  equally  amusing  with  any 
work  of  fiction,  while  possessing  the  interest  and 
charm  attached  to  a  narrative  of  truth,  and  would 
prove  a  pleasing  handbook  to  that  numerous  class  of 
the  community  who.  engaged  and  often  fatigued  by 
the  active  pursuits  of  life,  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  the  perusal  of  ponderous  works.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Turkey,  no  countries  have  made  less  change 
in  customs  and  manners,  of  late  years,  than  Spain 
and  Italy.  From  these  considerations,  the  author 
has  been  induced  to  issue  the  present  work,  which  he 
hopes  will  meet  with  the  favour  of  the  public. 


The  Author  has  received  the  following  Note  from  the 
DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  HAMILTON: — 

THE  Dowager  Duchess  of  Hamilton  cannot  send 
the  enclosed  to  Mr.  MacGill  without  expressing  the 
pleasure  with  which  she  has  perused  his  Work  on 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Mr.  MacGrill's  account 
of  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy  has  recalled 
many  a  pleasant  hour  to  her  memory,  and  she  finds 
the  names  of  many  of  her  old  acquaintances  among 
those  of  the  members  of  society  to  whom  he  was 
introduced. 

EASTON  PARK,  12th  April. 


LETTERS. 


LETTER    FIRST. 


TISA,  July,  18 — . 


MY  DEAR 


KNOWING  the  very  kind  interest  you  take 
in  all  my  movements,  particularly  during  a  first 
absence,  and  when  at  so  great  a  distance  from  home, 
and  recollecting  the  pleasure  you  have  ever  testified 
on  receiving  letters  from  your  friends  when  far 
away,  with  details  of  interesting  circumstances  and 
situations  in  which  they  may  have  been  placed,  I 
sit  down  with  great  pleasure  to  write  you  more 
fully  than  I  formerly  did  from  Lowestoff,  Mevagazie, 
Gibraltar,  Andalusia,  Minorca,  or  Leghorn.  The 
calm  repose  of  this  extraordinary  deserted  and 
dilapidated  old  city  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  scenes  I  have  lately  witnessed :  a  bustling  sea 
voyage — a  perpetual  variety  of  striking,  shifting 
scenery — the  partial  sight  of  a  foreign  country 


people,  and  manners,  terminating  with  a  fearful 
storm,  by  way  of  a  climax.  Even  the  most  intel- 
ligent persons  are  apt  to  believe,  from  reading  so 
much  about  the  unclouded  azure  sky  of  Italy,  stud- 
ded at  night  with  a  thousand  resplendent  stars, 
shining  with  a  brilliancy  never  witnessed  in  our 
comparatively  hazy  northern  atmosphere  ;  and  of  its 
charming  climate,  so  genial  as  almost  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  labour ;  that  the  Mediterranean  sea 
is  as  unruffled  as  the  Lagune  of  Venice,  where  the 
elegant  gondola  skims  lightly  along,  bearing  the 
lovely  dark-eyed  Signora  and  her  gallant  Cavalicre, 
while  the  light-hearted  Gondoliere  is  sweetly  chant- 
ing the  beautiful  barcarol,  "  0  pescator  del  onda 
fedelin,"  or  mayhap  the  alternate  stanza  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem.  True  it  is,  that  a  voyage  in  this  region 
is  often  attended  with  a  three  day's  calm,  where  the 
vessel  lies  dead  on  the  surface  of  a  sea  as  smooth 
as  a  horse-pond,  the  vertical  sun  melting  her  very 
ropes,  and  making  her  pitchy  seams  to  exude  the 
boiling  resin,  while  the  hapless  passenger,  nearly  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  can  find  no  respite  from  the  insuf- 
ferable heat,  with  plaguy  musketos,  and  is  even  tired 
almost  of  existence,  so  sunk  are  his  spirits  by  fret- 
fulness  and  ennui,  and,  perhaps,  that  most  horrible 
of  all  ailments,  sea-sickness.  Still,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic,  there  is  great 


variety  of  fortune  in  respect  to  wind  and  weather,  a 
true  sailor  ever  considering  himself  lucky  in  having 
a  stiff  breeze  or  favouring  gale ;  nay,  even  preferring 
a  bit  of  a  squall  to  the  tiresome  monotony  of  a  dead 
calm. 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  Sardinia,  it  began  to 
lower  in  the  North — a  smart  breeze  whistled  through 
the  rigging,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  furious 
gale  of  wind,  accompanied  by  rain,  of  au  intensity 
never  witnessed  in  England,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning equally  anomalous  in  our  more  northern  climate. 
So  close  indeed  was  the  thunder,  that  it  actually 
roared  above  our  heads  among  the  masts  and  spars  ; 
and  the  lightning — not  forked  and  uncertain  in  its 
scintilations,  as  it  appears  at  home, — opened  most 
regularly,  beautifully,  and  majestically  from  one 
quarter  of  a  near  black  cloud,  like  the  continued 
discharge  of  some  tremendous  battery.  I  stood 
during  the  whole  night  in  the  companion,  wrapt 
in  awe  and  wonder  at  a  scene  so  sublime,  yet  so 
appalling;  and  I  trust  I  shall  never  cease  to  re- 
member the  deep  impressions  I  experienced,  from 
the  awfully  uncertain  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed  on  that  occasion,  with  the  possibility  of 
our  being,  in  a  moment,  hurled  into  an  eternal 
world.  The  evident  alarm  and  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  our  brave  navigators  was  occasioned,  as 


I  afterwards  learnt,  not  from  any  lear  of  the 
qualities  of  the  good  ship,  but  from  our  proximity 
to  a  lee  shore.  To  an  unexperienced  person, 
however,  on  a  first  voyage,  the  sight  of  waves 
higher  than  the  mast  head — the  gallant  ship  now 
rising  majestically  on  their  tops,  then  again  plung- 
ing into  the  deep  trough  below,  while  every  timber 
creaked  with  the  shock — could  not  fail  to  present  a 
solemn  picture  of  alarming  insecurity.  We,  how- 
ever, weathered  the  storm  without  disaster,  and, 
after  a  short  run,  arrived  within  the  Mole  of 
Leghorn,  which,  you  know,  is  the  first  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Three  kind  English  gentlemen,  who 
had  long  waited  our  arrival,  rowed  out  near  the 
ship,  and  handed  me  with  a  boat-hook  a  few  amus- 
ing books  and  half-a-dozen  claret,  to  divert,  as  they 
said,  the  tedium  of  a  three  days'  quarantine.  A 
first  proof  that  we  were  no  longer  in  our  own  over- 
taxed country  now  occurred,  as  my  friends  informed 
me  that  they  had  just  bottled  a  pipe  of  claret  and 
one  of  Nice  wine,  which,  there  being  no  duty  to  pay, 
cost  them  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  bottle.  The 
wine  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  when  mulled  at 
supper,  which  our  skipper  could  do  in  good  style, 
seemed  admirably  adapted  to  dispel  the  impatience 
arising  from  this  additional  and  unexpected  deten- 
tion. 


While  lying  in  quarantine  here,  I  enjoyed  much 
amusement  from  the  use  of  an  excellent  telescope, 
with  which  I  examined  many  new  and  interesting 
objects,  reconnoitering  the  innumerable  gay  boats, 
with  pure  white  awnings,  that  convey  a  perpetual 
flux  and  reflux  of  bathers  to  the  Melora,  a  short 
distance  along  the  shore,  one  of  the  finest  situations 
for  swimming  in  the  world.  The  Mediterranean, 
you  know,  has  neither  ebb  nor  flow,  so  that  one  may 
bathe  in  it  at  all  hours.  The  water,  at  this  season, 
is  nearly  tepid,  and  of  a  beautiful  bluish  tint,  appa- 
rently from  the  reflection  of  the  azure  sky,  though 
many  think  vice  versa.  This  delightful  swimming 
station  is  of  immense  antiquity,  having  been  formed 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  hey-day  of  their  pros- 
perity ;  and,  certainly,  it  gives  a  striking  picture 
both  of  the  industry  and  power  of  a  nation,  which 
was  said  to  have  conquered  the  world  more  by  the 
spade  than  the  sword.  The  Melora  is  formed,  in 
a  half  square  of  considerable  extent,  of  enormous 
blocks  of  granite,  laid  along,  nearly  in  contiguity,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  completely  shelter- 
ing the  bathers,  both  from  any  sudden  storm,  and 
from  the  rascally  sharks,  so  numerous  here,  which 
have  been  known  to  snap  off  a  man's  leg  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mushroom,  while  swimming  within  the  Mole. 
When  viewing  the  number  and  immense  size  of 


those  stones,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would 
puzzle  our  modern  engineers  to  lay  them  down  in 
the  position  in  which  they  have  now  opposed  the 
waves  for  two  thousand  years.  This  would  be  even 
more  difficult  than  to  remove  the  magnificent  ohelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  presented  by  the  Pacha  to 
George  the  Third,  which  has  slumbered  on  the  shore 
of  that  country  for  so  many  years,  a  disgrace  to  the 
engineers  of  so  wealthy  and  powerful  a  nation  as 
Great  Britain. 

Leghorn  or  Livorno,  you  know,  is  the  ancient 
Liburnum,  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  opposite  the 
rocky  island  of  Melora,  and  is  the  most  important 
commercial  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  Marseilles 
only  excepted.  It  was  originally  a  petty  village,  im- 
mersed in  sea  weeds  and  swamps,  until  Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Tuscany,  conceiving  it  a  proper  situation  for 
establishing  a  seaport  in  his  dominions,  commenced 
draining  the  swamps,  by  a  canal  of  fourteen  miles, 
extending  to  Pisa,  and  carrying  boats  of  great  bur- 
den, built  a  new  town  with  large  and  straight  streets, 
and  endowed  it  with  such  privileges  as  induced  mer- 
chants from  every  quarter  of  the  world  to  settle 
here.  It  has  become  gradually  a  great  city,  its 
harbour  is  excellent,  and  its  population  has  increased 
to  above  70,000  inhabitants,  of  which  above  20,000 
are  Jews.  It  has  immense  walls,  which  form  a 


splendid  promenade  for  the  people,  is  well  fortified, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  commercial  prosperity. 

The  province  called  Tuscany,  is  the  ancient  Etruria, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  the  Etrusci,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Roman  authors,  whose  antiquity  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  lost  in  the  dark  retrospect  of  ages.  Some 
authors  represent  them  as  Aborigines  ;  others,  that 
they  are  of  Egyptian  origin ;  many,  that  they  are 
Lydian ;  a  still  greater  number  that  they  are  the 
ancient  Pelasgi ;  while  of  late  they  have  begun  to 
assert  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  Phanecians 
or  Canaanites.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  once  occu- 
pied a  territory  much  more  extensive  than  modern 
Tuscany,  to  which  they  were  gradually  circum- 
scribed by  the  Gauls  and  other  invaders.  Their 
edifices  equalled  the  Egyptian's  in  solidity,  while  they 
surpassed  them  in  beauty ;  they  rivalled  them  in  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  excelled  them  in  the  fine  arts 
at  a  time  when  Greece  lay  in  barbarism,  and  Rome 
was  without  a  name ;  and  though  the  Etrusci  were 
in  aftertimes  forced  to  bend  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
they  could  boast  that  they  communicated  to  their 
conquerors  the  robes  that  invested  their  magistrates, 
the  ceremonies  that  graced  their  religion,  the  pomp 
that  accompanied  their  triumphs,  the  skill  that 
erected  their  temples,  and  even  the  martial  music 
which  animated  their  conquering  legions. 
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Etruria  was  once  a  confederacy  of  twelve  repub- 
lics, her  chiefs  called  Lucomons,  were  priests,  of 
whom  Porsenna,  well  known  in  Eoman  history,  was 
one.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this 
country  came  into  the  power  of  those  hordes  from  the 
North,  which  overwhelmed  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula. In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  governed 
by  Margraves,  who  became  so  independent,  and 
their  power  so  well  established,  that  the  great  re- 
volution which  soon  after  took  place  in  the  Italian 
cities,  more  slowly  developed  its  new  life  and  rapid 
transformation  on  the  face  of  society  in  Etruria 
than  in  the  other  provinces.  Pisa  was  the  first  to 
rise.  Siena,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  flourishing  republic,  but  Florence  soon 
became  preponderant — the  influence  of  the  Medici 
at  length  became  paramount,  and  in  1538,  Florence, 
with  the  whole  Tuscan  fields  and  hills,  was  erected 
into  a  Duchy  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  favour 
of  Alexander  de  Medici,  the  elder  branch  of  that 
family,  and  descended  from  Philip,  who,  in  the  13th 
century,  was  the  chief  opposer  of  the  Ghibelline 
party.  Alexander,  however,  was  only  styled,  "Dux 
et  consiliarii  reipublicse  Florentine ; "  but  this  show 
of  liberty  soon  ended  with  Cosmo  I.,  who  received 
license  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  was  confirmed 
Grand  Duke  by  Maximilian  II.,  in  1575.  The 
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family  of  Medici  became  extinct  in  1737,  and 
Francis  Duke  of  Lorrain  obtained  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Soon  after,  by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  Francis  became  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Tuscany  becoming  an  appanage  of 
Austria,  Leopold,  his  second  son,  succeeded  him  as 
Grand  Duke.  In  1792,  Ferdinand,  second  son  of 
Leopold,  who  had  now  ascended  the  throne  of 
Austria,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  1799 
the  French  expelled  him  from  his  territories,  erected 
it  into  a  republic  under  the  name  of  the  Etruscan 
commonwealth,  and  now  to  suit  their  political  pur- 
poses, have  made  a  kingdom  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  Etruria,  and  given  it  its  present  Queen,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  Tuscany  has 
been  always  styled  the  oasis  of  Italy,  and  its  annual 
revenue  is  about  £710,000  sterling. 

I  remained  but  a  few  days  in  Leghorn  at  this 

time,  as  Mr.  B ,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 

had  letters  of  introduction  and  credit,  thought  it 
advisable  that  I  should  proceed  to  Pisa,  which  is  only 
twelve  miles  off,  to  acquire  the  Italian  language. 
At  that  city,  he  said,  I  should  be  completely  sepa- 
rated from  English  society,  there  being  at  present 
indeed  no  British  subjects  there  whatever.  During 
my  short  stay  at  Leghorn  I  was  present  at  the 
review  of  three  thousand  French  troops  by  Joachim 
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Murat,  Bonaparte's  first  general  of  cavalry.  The 
troops,  though  generally  much  less  men  than  ours, 
are  active  and  well-disciplined;  the  grenadiers  arc 
tall,  thin,  and  muscular,  with  moustache,  and  lofty 
bearskin  caps,  which  give  them  a  fierce  and  im- 
posing aspect.  They  went  through  their  evolutions 
with  great  precision  and  celerity,  often  at  a  running 
pace,  which  gives  them,  it  is  said,  great  advantage 
over  the  Austrians,  their  great  opponents,  who, 
though  larger  men,  are  comparatively  slow  in  their 
movements.  Murat  seems  an  excited,  fierce-looking 
fellow — he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dashing 
officer  of  cavalry.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  me  vulgar  and  repulsive,  his 
manners  full  of  coarseness  and  brusquerie.  His  face 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  is  pitted  with  small-pox,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  description  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian,  one  of  Rome's  greatest  tyrants,  who, 
when  tired  of  the  pastime  of  murdering  Roman 
citizens,  amused  himself  in  his  palace  killing  the 
flics. 

In  the  evening  there  was  what  is  called  a  Festa 
di  Ballo,  which  is  much  the  same  as  one  of  our  danc- 
ing assemblies,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  more 
numerous  and  efficient  orchestra,  which  plays  at 
intervals  choice  morceaux  of  beautiful  music,  ar- 
ranged and  selected  from  the  finest  operas,  while  the 
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company  move  about  or  stand  chatting  in  groups. 
Murat  did  not  join  us  till  late  in  the  evening,  as  the 
French  of  the  present  day  breakfast  late  a  la  four- 
chette,  so  that  they  seldom  dine  before  six  or  seven 
o'clock.  He  was  dressed  in  a  splendid  uniform, 
and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  the  officers  of  his 
staff.  Taking  his  station  near  the  head  of  the 
room,  where  many  of  us  followed  to  observe  him 
more  closely,  and  hear  his  conversation,  which  is 
incessant,  he  addressed  with  great  volubility  many 
of  the  gentlemen  around  him;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  though  at  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
early  history,  that  he  possessed  neither  the  air  nor 
manner  of  a  gentleman.  Though  peace  had  been 
so  lately  proclaimed,  he  spoke  with  the  greatest 
violence  and  confidence  of  the  invasion  of  England, 
said  that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  Bonaparte  was 
determined,  that  the  force  assembling  on  the  coast 
of  France  was  immense,  and  would  overwhelm  all 
opposition.  lie  concluded  an  harangue,  which  Avas 
accompanied  by  much  grimace  and  gesticulation,  and 
at  which  the  mob  of  officers  joined  in  a  French 
laugh  (a  hard  unmusical  sound  without  any  expres- 
sion of  joy),  with  the  following  splendid  climax, 
"Twenty-four  hours  of  a  fair  wind,  and  twenty-four 
hours  of  good  fortune,  and  we  shall  have  possession 
of  London."  This  is  surely  the  most  extraordinary 
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time  of  peace  ever  heard  of.  A  respectable  Leghorn 
merchant,  who  stood  near  him>  had  the  audacity  to 
say,  "  That  Napoleon  was  too  knowing  ever  to  be 
guilty  of  such  folly,  for  he  knew  that  his  army  would 
be  destroyed  to  a  man — he  himself,  he  said,  had 
lived  but  a  short  time  in  England,  but  long  enough 
to  know  the  sentiments  and  bravery  of  the  people  ; 
he  was  confident  the  population  would  rise  en  mass 
were  their  country  invaded,  and  that  any  French 
army  would  be  but  a  mouthful  to  a  determined  popu- 
lation of  twenty  millions."  When  one  reflects  that 
this  was  uttered  by  the  inhabitant  of  a  conquered 
French  province  to  a  man  who  could,  had  he  been 
so  inclined,  have  arrested  him,  as  had  been  done  on 
other  occasions,  and  sent  him  off  to  Milan,  where 
Bonaparte  is  at  present;  (once  there,  he  probably 
would  never  have  been  again  heard  of) — the  reply 
of  the  merchant  appears  bold  and  independent,  be- 
yond what  one  could  have  expected. 

Mr.  B ,  of  Irish  extraction  and  a  Catholic,  is 

one  of  the  first  British  merchants  in  this  port — he 
is,  from  long  residence,  a  naturalised  Tuscan,  con- 
sidered opulent,  and  lives  in  very  handsome  style. 

B is  a  little  pale  man,  with  only  one  eye,  has  a 

good  deal  of  the  brogue,  but  is  not  gifted  with  the 
blarney.  His  wife,  a  very  fine-looking  young  woman, 
born  in  Italy  of  English  parents,  is  frank,  amiable, 
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and  affable  in  her  manners.    Like  many  of  the  ladies 
of  Italy,  she  has  no  family.     She  is  considered  here 

a  perfect  model  of  a  wife,  yet  B informs  me, 

that  though  often  urged  by  him  to  reside  in  England, 
she  obstinately  refuses  to  leave  her  native  country. 
In  most  of  their  habits,  this  family  is  completely 
English,  and  so  kind  and  hospitable,  that  if  any 
gentleman  has  a  letter  of  introduction  to  them,  a 
plate  at  the  dinner  table  is  laid  down  for  him  every 
day,  and  he  is  warmly  received  on  all  occasions.  In 
dining  at  this  house  one  requires  to  be  particularly 
cautious,  for  the  host  is  of  the  old  school — has  a 
superfluity  of  the  finest  and  rarest  wines,  and  con- 
tinues to  sit  at  table,  if  there  is  no  opera,  till  supper 
is  announced  in  another  room,  when  the  merriment 
and  badinage  continues  incessant,  till  one  of  the 
small  hours  gives  summons.  In  one  solitary  parti- 
cular, however,  they  differ  from  our  antiquated 
British  manners.  Early  every  evening,  Signer 
Gierolomo  Papanti,  a  handsome  and  accomplished 
Italian  youth,  waits  on  the  Signora  Maria,  as  he 
calls  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  continues  to  chat 
with  her  in  a  most  engaging  manner  till  the  party 
separates.  This  is  what  they  call  the  usage  of  the 
country;  and  a  lady,  I  am  told,  is  considered  ne- 
glected and  unfashionable  who  has  not  some  friend 
who  pays  court  to  her  in  this  way.  When  the 
B 
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theatre  is  open,  the  Signora  Maria  goes  in  her  own 
carriage  to  her  own  box,  accompanied  by  Signor 
Gierolomo  Fapanti,  ever  upon  the  best  terms  with 
her  husband,  who,  good  man.  joins  a  few  English 
friends  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  which  they  enjoy  in  a 
large  box  in  the  second  row  of  the  theatre,  to  the 
front  of  which  they  occasionally  come,  cards  in  hand, 
if  anything  is  sufficiently  brilliant  in  the  opera  to 
attract  their  attention.  Notwithstanding  this  slight 
deviation  from  our  old-fashioned  English  manners, 
the  resident  British  merchants  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  this  lady's  virtue,  and  are  convinced  that 
her  friendship  with  Signor  Gierolomo  Papanti  is 
purely  platonic. 

I  had  almost  neglected  to  mention  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  on  our  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to 
Leghorn,  which,  though  most  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
so  far  as  the  skipper  of  our  vessel  was  concerned, 
had  nearly  been  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. We  had  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  as  cabin 
passengers,  two  young  men,  each  about  six  or  seven 
and  twenty,  who,  though  strangers  to  each  other, 
were  both  of  the  medical  profession — both  about  to 
travel  in  Italy  on  objects  connected  with  the  healing 
art — both  intending  to  reside  some  time  at  Florence, 
to  study  the  anatomical  preparations  in  wax  of  the 
celebrated  and  wonderful  Gabinetta  Fisica,  the  most 
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extensive,  the  most  extraordinary,  and  the  most 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Both 
these  young  doctors  were  clever,  intelligent,  well- 
educated  persons ;  and  each  had  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  argument,  in  which  they  both  excelled. 
Being  generally  present  at  the  set  to,  I,  as  being 
much  younger,  was  willing  to  be  a  listener,  and 
certainly  received  both  instruction  and  amusement 
from  their  intellectual  encounters.  The  one  called 
Edmonstone  was  Scotch,  from  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  other  Park,  was  an  Englishman.  The 
former  employed  his  time  in  reading ;  the  other  had 
a  passion  for  painting  in  oil,  and  spent  about  twelve 
hours  every  day  labouring  at  the  art,  though  his 
daubs  could  not  be  looked  at.  As  we  sailed  very 
near  Minorca,  the  skipper  proposed  we  should  enter 
the  splendid  haven  that  distinguishes  that  island, 
beyond  doubt  the  finest  in  the  world,  where  Nelson 
often  ran  in  contemplation  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
where  nineteen  ships  of  the  line  have  lain  on  several 
occasions  in  ease  and  safety.  Minorca,  the  second 
of  the  Balearic  isles,  is  situated  37  miles  east  of 
Majorca.  Its  form  is  oblong,  but  somewhat  concave 
on  the  south  side.  Its  population  is  above  20,000, 
and  its  area  240  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  called  Termonos,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are,  Cividadelia  the  capital,  Port  Mahon,  and 
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Mercadal.  The  importance  of  the  island  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  valuable  harbour  of  Port  Mahon — its 
surface  is  uneven,  and  the  climate  the  least  propi- 
tious of  the  Balearic  islands.  The  small  population 
of  Minorca  is  wholly  Spanish,  the  island  sterile,  and, 
like  our  own  dear  country,  chiefly  covered  with  heath, 
its  only  distinguishing  produce  being  the  finest  of 
honey. 

The  three  cabin  passengers  *\>eing  tired  of  ship 
board  and  salt  provisions,  determined  to  have  a 
ramble  over  the  island,  have  a  Spanish  dinner  at  the 
Posada,  which  they  were  informed  was  tolerable,  and 
return  to  the  ship  in  the  evening.  The  skipper  also 
proposed  to  land  during  the  day,  and  purchase  a 
few  things  for  the  ship.  One  always  experiences  a 
joyful  feeling  on  setting  foot  on  land  after  a  voyage, 
even  though  it  should  not  have  been  of  the  roughest 
or  longest.  We  passed  a  delightful  day  in  Minorca, 
finishing  with  a  late  dinner,  which,  though  different 
from  anything  we  had  previously  seen,  the  Spanish 
cookery  was  excellent  in  its  way,  while  the  paccha- 
rett  and  sherry  were  superior,  and  quite  free  of 
brandy.  On  our  return  to  the  vessel,  however,  a 
dark  cloud  seemed  to  lower  over  the  skipper's 
countenance,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  had  been  on 
shore  and  bought  his  stores,  he  gloomily  replied  that 
lie  had  lost  all  his  money,  that  it  had  been  stolen 
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from  bis  strong  box.  We  expressed,  in  tbe  kindest 
terms,  our  regret  for  his,  loss  ;  but  judge  our  horror 
and  amazement,  when  the  low  fellow  attacked  our 
friend  Edmonstone,  and  accused  him  of  having  taken 
his  twenty  pounds.  I  never  can  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  mortification  portrayed  on  the 
poor  little  doctor's  face.  Why  the  fellow  fixed  on 
Edmonstone,  and  neither  on  Park  nor  myself,  we 
never  could  discover.  Our  friend,  in  epithets  which 
no  gentleman  would  for  a  moment  have  tolerated, 
abused  and  cursed  the  skipper,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  but  that  the  man 
was  twice  his  size,  and  a  sailor.  He,  however, 
challenged  him  to  land  immediately  on  the  island, 
and  afford  him  satisfaction  for  the  foul  insult  given. 
As  the  other  looked  a  bold  big  fellow,  and  sailors 
are  seldom  deficient  in  courage,  we  fully  expected  to 
have  had.  a  duel — but  we  were  mistaken.  The 
skipper,  notwithstanding  his  size  and  profession, 
showed  the  white  feather,  and  when  Park,  in  charac- 
ter of  second  to  the  little  doctor,  insisted  upon  a 
decided  reply,  the  skipper  said  he  had  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  was  not  going  to  risk  his  life  in 
such  a  quarrel.  As  a  dernier  resort,  Park  then 
insisted  upon  a  written  apology,  which  was  given 
in  the  humblest  terms,  and  the  ship  weighed  anchor 
and  bore  on  her  passage.  Next  morning,  during 
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breakfast,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  the 
master — he  sprang  up,  opened  with  a  small  key  a 
little  drawer  in  the  larboard  state-room,  from  which 
we  saw  the  blockhead  take  out,  though  he  had  not 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  it,  the  missing  twenty 
pounds.  Our  poor  little  friend,  who  was  a  high- 
minded  honourable  person,  and  respectably  con- 
nected, did  not  recover  the  shock  his  feelings  had 
received  for  a  long  time.  He  appeared  pale  and  dull, 
though  his  fellow-passengers  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  dissipate  his  painful  reflections,  having 
indeed  felt  the  vile  insult  he  had  so  unjustly 
received  almost  as  much  as  himself. 

NOTE,  1858. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  an  epitome  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  Bonaparte's  generals, 
Joachim  Murat,  whose  name  repeatedly  appears  in 
the  foregoing  letter.  He  was  born  in  1771,  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Cahors,  and  was  considered 
a  very  handsome  youth,  spirited  and  active;  but 
distinguished  more  for  daring  courage  than  for 
sagacity  and  strength  of  mind;  and  was  often  rash 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  intended,  when  a  boy,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but  soon  escaping  from 
college,  became  a  common  chasseur  and  deserted ; 
he  served  in  the  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  yet  after- 
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wards  rose  by  his  furious  Jacobinism  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.     He  .was  soon,  however,  removed 
as  a  terrorist,  and  was  long  without  employment, 
till  accident  threw  him  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Italy,  in  1796,  as  an 
aid-de-camp.     Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dashing  cavalry  officer,  and  being  more  intimately 
attached  to   Napoleon,  followed  his   fortunes  into 
Egypt ;  he  decided  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Aboukir,  and  escaped  from  Egypt  with  Bonaparte, 
having  been   appointed  a  general  of  division.     It 
was  Murat,  who,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  expelled 
the  council  of  five  hundred   at  the  point   of  the 
bayonet,  and  was  rewarded  in  1800,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  Maria  Annonciade  Caroline,  youngest 
sister  of  the  first  Consul,  an  elegant  and  talented 
young  woman,  then  in  her   eighteenth  year.     He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
was   consequently   made    in    1804   a   Marshal,    a 
Grand  Admiral,  and  Prince  of  the  French  empire. 
In  1805   he   entered   Vienna  at  the  head  of  the 
triumphant  French   army,  and  was  rewarded  the 
next  year  with  the   Grand  Duchy  of  Berg.      So 
gratified  was  his  master  with  his  important  services 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1806, 
and  with  Russia  in  1807,  that  he  bestowed  on  him 
the  high  and  lucrative  post  of  commander  of  the 
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French  army  which  occupied  Madrid  in  1808. 
During  the  same  year  Napoleon  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  where  he  governed  with  prudence 
and  vigour;  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of  sense  and 
high  character,  effected  much  good  in  that  kingdom 
while  her  husband  was  called  to  accompany  her 
ambitious  brother  to  Russia  as  head  of  all  his 
cavalry ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  Torontina,  and 
though  Napoleon  left  the  wreck  of  his  army  to  be 
extricated  from  Russia  under  his  command,  he 
publicly  accused  him  of  incapacity  in  the  Moniteur. 
Enraged  and  disgusted,  Joachim  returned  to  his 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Once  more,  however,  he  fought 
along  with  his  brother-in-law  in  the  fatal  campaign 
of  Germany  in  1813.  After  the  defeat  of  Leipsic 
he  returned  with  his  army  to  Naples,  and  negotiated 
for  its  preservation  with  Britain  and  Austria. 
The  latter  actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 
during  the  following  year,  to  which  Russia  and 
Prussia  afterwards  acceded;  but  Britain  would 
only  enter  into  a  truce,  which  rendered  Murat's 
situation  doubtful,  as  that  power  held  a  force  in 
Sicily  in  aid  of  her  ally,  Ferdinand.  Joachim  had 
advanced  in  1814  as  far  as  the  Po ;  but  his  hesita- 
tion in  attacking  the  French  excited  the  mistrust 
of  Britain.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  Bour- 
bons required  his  dethronement,  and  Britain  accused 
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him  of  treachery.  On  Bonaparte's  celebrated  re- 
turn from  Elba  in  1815, -he  took  up  arms  in  his 
cause  while  still  negotiating  at  Vienna,  and  formed 
a  plan  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  as  far  as 
the  Po.  After  Napoleon  had  entered  France,  he 
advanced  an  army  by  Rimini,  Rome,  Florence  and 
Modena,  and  attacked  the  Austrian s  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  allies  were  recognising  his  sovereignty 
at  Naples,  upon  his  repeated  assurances  of  hostility 
to  Napoleon.  Austria  therefore  took  the  field 
against  him — he  was  forced  to  retreat  by  Bianchi, 
surrounded  by  Nugent,  and  defeated  by  Bianchi  soon 
after.  When  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  he  entered  Naples,  May  19,  1815,  as  a  fugi- 
tive. The  country  declared  against  him;  he  fled 
in  disguise  to  Ischia,  and  from  thence  to  Cannes  in 
France.  His  family  meanwhile  were  humanely 
received  on  board  the  British  fleet,  and  found  in 
Austria  a  protection  and  home.  Napoleon  refused 
to  see  him  at  Paris.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence 
from  Toulon  with  adherents  which  he  still  had  in 
Italy.  Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  escaped, 
through  many  dangers,  to  Corsica,  while  his  agent 
Macironi  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  from  the 
allies  an  asylum  for  him ;  but  pursued  as  a  rebel  in 
Corsica,  and  invited  to  return  to  Naples  by  traitors 
as  well  as  by  some  brave  officers  who  were  sincerely 
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devoted  to  him,  he  determined  to  embark  with  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  recover  his  lost  throne. 
At  this  critical  moment  Macironi  arrived,  bearing  a 
passport  from  the  allies,  and  permission  to  reside 
in  Austria — but  it  was  too  late;  and  Murat  em- 
barked that  night  with  six  vessels,  which  were  soon 
dispersed  by  a  furious  gale,  and  only  two  entered 
the  road  of  St.  Lucida.     In  this  state  of  his  for- 
tunes, Murat  now  wished  to  sail  for  Trieste;  but 
the  master  of  the  vessel  declared  that  he  was  short 
of  provisions.      Murat  then   determined  to   go  on 
shore,  though  attended  only  by  General  Francis- 
chetti  and  twenty-six  soldiers.     His  declaration  to 
the   Neapolitans,   "I    am  Joachim,    your    king!" 
produced  no  effect.     He  was  pursued,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  forced  his  way  back  to  the   water,   and 
leaped  into   a  boat;   but  was  seized,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  borne  to  Pizza,  where  he  was  brought 
before  a  courtmartial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot. 
He  met  his  fate  with  courage — refused  to  have  his 
eyes  bandaged — gave  the  word  to  his  executioners — 
and  died  like  a  soldier. 


LETTER   SECOND. 


PISA,  July,  8 — 


MY  DEAR- 


WHAT  a  strange  contrast  does  this  dull 
ancient  ruinous  city  present  to  the  active,  animated, 
and  populous  towns  of  Great  Britian.  Pisa,  which 
once  could  boast  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  is  now  reduced  to  fifteen ;  the  donkeys 
browse  on  the  grass  on  every  street,  and  the  trade 
and  opulence  it  once  enjoyed  have  taken  wings  and 
flown  to  the  busy  port  of  Leghorn.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  empty  and  crumbling  to  ruins, 
while  many  fine  palaces  of  elegant  architecture,  with 
polished  marble  fronts,  once  the  abode  of  taste, 
wealth,  and  splendour,  are  now  deserted,  or  only 
occupied  in  a  corner,  by  a  nobility  humbled  and 
empoverished  by  a  long  train  of  division,  petty 
warfare,  invasion,  contribution,  and  confiscation. 
Still,  many  of  them  are  proprietors  of  a  great  extent 
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of  land,  producing  fine  quick  succeeding  crops ;  and, 
though  the  management  of  their  property  is  miser- 
ably bad,  many  of  them  haye  considerable  revenue — 
everything  is  cheap — their  temperance  wonderful — 
so  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  difficulties  and 
losses,  they  contrive  to  have  a  good  opera,  conver- 
sazioni, carriages,  horses,  and  many  other  luxuries. 

The  house  in  which  I  live  presents  another  curious 
picture  of  the  state  of  this  country ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an 
old  deserted  college,  covering  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  and  having  two  delightful  gardens  that 
produce  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  peaches,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  etc.,  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
greater  part  fall  off  and  are  given  to  the  pigs.  The 
old  edifice  contains  numerous  halls  and  apartments, 
with  a  fine  old  chapel,  which  I  lament  to  say,  is  now 
filled  with  wine  vats  and  barrels,  for  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I  reside  carries  on  in  the  premises  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  champagne,  made  from  the 
luxuriant  Tuscan  grape.  It  is  of  such  exquisite 
quality  that  it  is  exported  from  Leghorn  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  never  yet  been  discovered  to 
be  only  sham  champagne. 

The  customs  and  manners  here  are  so  totally 
different  from  those  at  home,  that  it  may  perhaps 
amuse  you  to  give  some  description  of  the  Polish 
gentleman  with  whom  I  reside,  and  his  household. 
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Cazimiro  Sobiluski  is  an  exceedingly  affable,  cheerful 
man  of  about  forty,  in  height  above  the  middle  size, 
being  characterised  by  a  round  ball  head,  short  neck, 
broad  shoulders,  and  athletic  frame,  the  usual  build 
of  the  men  of  Poland.  He  is  intelligent,  kind,  and 
conversable — speaking  generally  in  French — has 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  about  which  I 
knew  but  little.  He  speaks  Russian,  Polish, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  is  even  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  English.  The  inhabitants  of  Poland 
are  celebrated  for  their  facility  in  such  acquirements, 
some  of  them  speaking  twelve  languages,  including 
Latin,  which  is  found  convenient  for  young  travellers 
just  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  an  English 
University,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  intense 
application,  can  seldom  boast  of  more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  the  dead  languages.  Cazimiro  is  an 
inveterate  smoker — well  acquainted  with  the  gas- 
tronomic art,  and  much  addicted  to  Polish  dishes,  in 
which  tomati,  artichokes,  cucumbers  and  garlic,  are 
the  main  ingredients.  He  is  active  and  energetic  ; 
and  having  been  many  years  in  France,  is  quite  a 
master  in  the  art  of  making  the  heart-cheering 
beverage  champagne,  of  which  he  is  not  chary  in 
giving  a  bottle,  and  is  delighted  to  see  it  mousser  in 
brilliant  style.  My  friend  at  Leghorn  has  agreed, 
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with  true  English  liberality,  to  give  the  Pole  a  dollar 
per  day  for  the  privilege  I  enjoy  of  living  with  him 
in  this  ruinous  mansion,  which  I  now  begin  to  think 
is  sufficient  to  support  nearly  the  whole  establishment, 
so  cheap  is  everything  in  this  quarter.  We  have  a 
cook — whose  face  reminds  me  ever  of  a  sick  monkey 
— whom  a  Polish  Prince  dropped  en  passant,  when 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not  be  removed  ;  and  as 
Thadeus  had  saved  a  trifle  in  the  service  of  the 
grandee,  he  has  remained  here  ever  since  with  his 
countryman  on  a  small  wage,  it  being  understood  that 
after  the  dinner  is  cooked  his  work  is  over  for  the  day, 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  loiter  about  the  old  city  and 
visit  his  numerous  cronies,  from  whence  he  regularly 
returns  at  night,  as  the  sailors  say,  three  sheets  in 
the  wind,  and  occasionally  even  half-seas-over.  This 
chefde  cuisine  is  a  funny  fellow,  and  quite  an  adept 
in  that  sublime  art  on  which  a  Iloman  Senator  did 
not  conceive  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  write  a 
treatise,  and  of  which  a  man  of  giant  mind,  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  himself,  often  intended  to  give  to  the 
world  his  sentiments,  superior  knowledge,  and 
science.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  housemaid  in  the 
establishment,  a  very  fine-looking  contadina,  called 
Nina,  who  has  a  frankness  and  affability  to  strangers 
extremely  pleasing,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  is  always 
well  received  on  the  continent,  where  the  manner  of 
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treating  inferiors  is  not  so  aristocratic  as  with  us. 
Servants  here  consider  i£  only  common  civility  to 
smile  and  address  you,  courtesying  or  bowing  with  a 
"buon  giorno  "  or  a  "  buona  sera."  At  table,  they 
often  make  a  remark  in  a  polite  respectful  way, 
and  even  attempt  to  amuse  you  a  little  if  alone,  or 
the  party  small,  by  narrating  any  little  bit  of  news 
they  may  have  heard.  It  is  only  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  much  more  temperate,  polite^ 
and  civilised  than  the  same  class  in  England, 
though  comparatively  idle,  being  forced  to  loose 
two  or  three  days  in  every  week,  in  observing  Feste 
and  Mezzofeste,  by  the  absurd  requirements  of  a 
religion  of  forms.  Nina,  our  contadina,  I  observe, 
generally  enters  the  saloon  after  dinner  to  inquire  if 
anything  is  wanted,  and  remains  a  short  time  con- 
versing in  Italian  with  her  master.  The  vivacity, 
ease,  and  grace  of  her  manner  is  quite  characteristic. 
The  dish  of  chit-chat  she  serves  up  for  his  amusement 
is  evidently  seasoned  with  his  favourite  sauce,  for  she 
knows  he  hates  the  priests,  and  is  rendered  very 
amusing  from  her  minute  acquaintance  with  their 
character  and  ways.  I  mention  the  following  little 
anecdotes,  though  trifling,  on  account  of  their  being 
characteristic  of  the  country.  Just  yesterday  she 
began,  with  a  courtesy,  to  say,  "Signor  Cazimiro,  you 
know  that — galant  uomo — honest,  excellent  man, 
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the  priest,  who  lives  round  the  corner  with  his 
cousin,  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  the  prettiest 
woman  in  Pisa.  He  is  a  holy  man — I  know  him 
well,  for  is  he  not  my  own  confessor  ?  and  a  kind 
man,  for  you  remember  how  he  came  here,  all  on 
my  account — as  he  knows  you  are  not  of  the 
church — read  a  long  Latin  prayer,  and  sprinkled 
the  whole  house  (which  we  had  thoroughly  swept 
and  garnished)  with  holy  water.  His  niece,  who 
you  know,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  having 
lived  with  him  and  her  aunt  from  infancy,  has 
been  very  ill,  being  threatened,  they  say,  with 
dropsy;  so  the  holy  man  has  removed  her  just 
yesterday,  to  Poggi  Bonso,  where  there  is  a  woman 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  such  complaints,  and  it 
is  expected  that  under  her  treatment  the  bella 
Fanciulla  will  soon  recover."  The  Pole  laid  down 
his  cigar  that  he  might  laugh  more  heartily;  and. 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  fit,  addressing  me 
in  French,  gave  me  in  a  most  amusing  style  his 
sentiments  regarding  the  circumstances,  connection, 
and  character  of  the  parties.  Nina  then  told  him 
another  little  anecdote  of  an  old  priest  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  was  very  blind,  and  is  now 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  to  sit  in  the  Cathedral 
hard  by,  in  a  little  booth,  with  a  grating  on  the 
right  hand  communicating  with  another  in  which 
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people  sit  down    to  confess    themselves    to    him. 
Yesterday,  he  tells  me.  said  she,  some  one  entered 
this   confessional,    and  began   very  mournfully   to 
acknowledge  a  numerous  catalogue  of  sins.     The 
voice  was  clear  and  high,  but  the  peccadillos  did 
not  seem  of  a  kind  usually  confessed  by  women ; 
and  the  holy  man  being  puzzled,  before  awarding 
the   pennance,   thought  it  necessary  to  address  a 
few  cross  questions  to  the  culprit.     "Cosa  siete?" 
what  are  you?  said  the  priest.     "Siete  ragazza?" 
are  you  a  girl  ?     "  No,  Padre,"    was   the  reply. 
"Siete  donna?"  are  you  a  married  woman"?  "Padre, 
no."     "Cosa  diavolo   siete    dunque?"   what  then, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you?   "Son  Soprano 
Padre."     It  was  in  fact  the  Soprano  singer  from 
the  opera  at  Florence;  and  the  old  priest  having 
heard  of  the  handsome  sums  he  acquired  by  his 
professional  efforts,  imposed  upon  him  fifteen  masses 
and  a  heavy  limosina.      This   little   anecdote,   so 
characteristic  of  the  country,  given  by  the  contadina 
with  that  horrid  nasal  squeak  by  which  the  poor 
soprani  are  distinguished  in  speaking,  has  served 
my  friend  as  food  for  a  hearty  laugh  for  some  days 
past. 

There  is  still  another  domestic  in  this  house — a 
Hungarian — formerly  a  grenadier  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  standing  nearly  seven  feet  high.  He 
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is  the  footman  of  this  establishment,  though  far 
from  being  an  adept  in  his  profession.  A  few  days 
ago,  while  conversing  with  the  Pole  after  dinner,  I 
was  amazed  to  observe  this  giant  enter  the  room 
evidently  in  a  furious  passion.  He  vociferated 
violently  in  Hungarian,  a  language  of  all  others 
the  best  for  cursing  and  abuse,  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  thumped  with  his  monstrous 
fist  on  the  table,  till  all  the  glasses  and  bottles 
were  dancing  and  tumbling.  Cazimiro  submitted 
to  his  insolence  for  some  time  with  wonderful  philo- 
sophy, it  being,  I  understand,  all  about  some 
trumpery  matter  of  wages ;  but,  as  the  grenadier 
still  continued  to  rage  and  thump,  the  Pole  rose 
from  his  seat  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  leave  the 
house.  The  Hungarian,  however,  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  and  though  my  friend  is  a  powerful 
athletic  man,  the  villain  pushed  him  into  a  corner 
of  the  room,  his  huge  fingers  impressed  on  each 
side  of  the  Pole's  cheeks  with  such  force,  that  the 
blood  spurted  from  his  nostrils.  At  this  critical 
moment  I  ran  forward,  seized  the  ankle  of  the 
monster,  and  raising  it  high  in  the  air,  he  came 
thundering  down  on  the  floor,  with  Cazimiro  above 
him.  I  then  got  hold  of  his  cue,  for  he  had  long 
hair  tied  behind,  and  held  him  down  with  all  my 
might,  while  the  Pole  kicked  and  belaboured  him 
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to  his  heart's  content.  When  fairly  subdued,  and 
some  of  the  men  connected  with  the  establishment 
had  joined  us,  Cazimiro  ordered  him  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  premises ;  but  he  refused  to  rise  from  the 
floor,  and  sat  there  crying,  cursing,  and  blaspheming 
till  the  people  were  actually  obliged  to  carry  him 
below.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  make  some  inquiries 
of  Thadeus  the  cook  about  the  future  fate  of  the 
vanquished  grenadier.  He  informed  me  with  great 
humour,  that  he  had  gone  immediately  to  the  house 
of  a  baker's  widow,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
commiserated  his  fallen  fortunes  and  married  him. 
The  cook  added,  with  a  knowing  look,  that  the 
widow,  a  sagacious  woman,  found  him  very  useful, 
from  his  size  and  weight,  in  tramping  the  dough, 
which  the  chef  de  cuisne,  with  a  shrug  and  grimace 
of  horror,  said,  is  the  universal  filthy  mode  of 
making  bread  in  this  antiquated  place. 

The  following  account  of  Pisa  is  translated  and 
condensed  from  a  few  of  the  native  authors,  and  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  place  of  my  residence  till  I 
learn  so  much  of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  the  inhabitants,  I  know  it  will  be 
read  by  you  with  interest.  This  city  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  beautiful  of  Italy.  In  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  it  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
seven  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Arno  into  the 
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sea.     The  immense  deposit  from  the  yellow  river 
has  added  here  many  miles  to  the  territory  of  the 
Archbishop,  which  has  been  gradually  cultivated, 
and  become  tolerably  good  land.     The  air  is  healthy 
and  mild,  and  many  valetudinarians  resort  to  the 
old  city,  long  celebrated  for  its  talented  physician, 
Vacca.     Instead  of  150,000  inhabitants,  which  it 
formerly  contained,  it  now  numbers  scarcely  15,000. 
Much  silence  and  solitude  reign  here,  as  in  other 
great  cities  of  Italy,  once  so  celebrated  in  history. 
The  Arno  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  connected  by  three  bridges;  the  two  great 
quays  called  the  Lungarno  are  adorned  with  edifices 
in   the  noblest   style,   whose  fortified    appearance 
recalls  the  warlike  days  of  the  republic.     Most  of 
the  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  straight,  but 
the  grass  growing  upon  them  gives  a  melancholy 
picture  of  depopulation.     The  cathedral,  among  the 
eighty  ecclesiastical  buildings,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  a  Greek  architect,  contains  many  strik- 
ing monuments,  and  its  size  and  the  elegance  of 
its  structure  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence.    The   celebrated  leaning  tower,  standing  at 
one  end  of  the  cathedral,  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by   a  German   architect  of  the  name  of 
Guilhelm;    its   inclination   from   the   perpendicular 
is  above  fifteen  feet.     It  is  a  round  tower  of  white 
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marble,  consisting  of  eight  rows  of  pillars,  rising 
one  above  another,  diminishing  as  they  ascend — 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  height.  It 
is  doubted  whether  this  beautiful  tower  has  actually 
sunk,  or  was  designedly  built  with  this  inclination. 
A  little  way  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  cathe- 
dral stands  the  battisterio  or  baptistry,  which  is 
of  the  same  age,  round  and  adorned  with  pillars, 
and  was  built  by  Dioti  Salvi.  Behind  the  church  is 
the  Campo  Santo,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
art  in  Italy.  It  is  an  ancient  cemetery,  the  earth  of 
which  the  Pisans  brought  from  Jerusalem,  sur- 
rounded by  Gothic  halls,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  in  Fresco  by  the  most  celebrated  early 
masters,  Memmi,  Orcagno,  etc.  But  all  the  paint- 
ings are  eclipsed  by  the  inimitable  works  of  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  of  which  fine  engravings  have  been 
published.  A  large  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  antiquities,  particularly  urns  and  sarco- 
phagi, is  exhibited  here.  The  church  of  La  Ma- 
donna della  Spina  is  worthy  of  mention,  being  dis- 
tinguished for  its  delicate  architecture,  and  that  of 
San  Stefano,  built  in  a  more  modern  style,  which, 
with  the  neighbouring  palace,  belongs  to  the  military 
order  of  St.  Stephen  residing  here.  The  Loggia  di 
Mercanti  is  worthy  of  note,  and  an  edifice  is  still 
shown  as  the  tower  of  famine,  in  which  Ugolino 
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della  Gherardesca  perished  in  1283  with  his  chil- 
dren. The  family  of  Gherardesca  was  still  extant 
at  Pisa  in  1798.  The  university  is  old,  and  has 
ever  been  adorned  by  distinguished  professors.  The 
botanical  garden  and  observatory  are  in  good  con- 
dition; and  there  are  in  the  city  an  Accademia 
Italiana,  a  physico- medical  college,  and  cabinets  of 
arts.  Near  it  is  the  Queen's  fancy  farm,  where  is  a 
collection  of  breeding  horses,  and  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  camels,  with  a  herd  of  wild  cows.  The 
kindness  and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  make  a 
residence  in  Pisa  delightful  to  a  stranger.  At 
three  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  san 
Giuliano,  and  named  after  this  mountain,  are  the 
Pisan  baths,  large  convenient  buildings,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  wants  of  valetudinarians. 
Twelve  warm  sulphur  springs  are  enclosed.  The 
baths,  however,  are  not  in  such  repute  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  The  splendid  Carthusian  Monastery, 
two  miles  distant  from  Pisa,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
traveller's  observation.  The  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  place  are  of  little  importance.  Olive  oil, 
which  is  made  here  in  large  quantities,  is  equal  to 
that  of  Lucca:  the  fields  and  the  hills  are  well 
cultivated,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  marble 
quarries,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  in 
Italy. 


During  the  middle  ages  Pisa  was  a  flourishing 
republic,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  with  the  active  com- 
mercial spirit  which  distinguished  its  inhabitants, 
raised  it  to  the  highest  prosperity.  At  this  period 
she  conquered  from  the  Saracens,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
the  Balearic  Isles,  and  even  received  the  high  sound- 
ing name  of  the  Pisan  Republic.  On  the  Tyrrhene 
shore  the  territory  comprehended  the  Maremma  from 
Lerici  to  Piombino,  which  at  that  time  was  culti- 
vated and  very  fruitful.  She  rivalled  Venice  and 
Genoa  by  sea,  established  colonies  in  the  Levant, 
and  sent  forty  vessels  to  aid  the  king  of  Jerusalem. 
As  a  true  Ghibeline,  she  continued  staunch  to  the 
Emperor,  involved  herself  in  a  bloody  struggle 
with  Guelfic  Florence,  with  Lucca  and  Siena,  which 
also  adhered  to  the  Pope,  and  became  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  all  her  neighbours.  Overcome  by 
Genoa  in  a  bloody  naval  battle,  and  torn  by  the 
internal  dissensions  of  powerful  families,  she  finally 
sunk  under  the  jealousy  and  power  of  Florence. 
It  was  but  for  a  short  time,  however,  that  Ugolino 
reigned  over  the  city.  Though  now  stripped  of  all 
her  fortresses,  the  spirit  of  the  republic,  sustained 
by  the  courage  with  which  eleven  thousand  Pisans 
who  had  preferred  to  suffer  sixteen  years  of  severe 
imprisonment,  rather  than  surrender  a  fortified 
place  to  the  enemy,  again  revived;  and  the  republic 
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with  its  own  arms  defeated  the  army  of  the  Guelfs 
of  all  Italy.  But,  finally  exhausted,  she  was  soon 
after  sold  to  Duke  Galiazzo  Visconte,  from  whose 
successors,  Florence,  in  1406,  obtained  her  by 
purchase.  The  city  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
famine — those  disposed  to  resist  were  only  kept  in 
obedience  by  force,  and  soon  after  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  went  into  voluntary  exile.  Yet,  after 
eighty-eight  years  of  oppression,  when  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  made  an  incursion  into  Italy,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  Pisa  was  aroused,  and  she  again  fought 
valiantly  for  her  liberty.  Orlandi  called  his  fellow- 
citizens  together,  and  the  people  who,  under  the 
protection  of  Charles  VIII.,  obtained  possession  of 
their  native  city  by  a  treaty  with  Florence,  now 
formed  a  constitution  of  their  own  ;  yet  soon  there 
began  an  obstinate  war  betwixt  Pisa  and  Florence. 
The  Pisans,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  gar^ 
rison,  .attacked  and  defeated  the  mercenaries  of 
Florence,  and  regained  their  ancient  territory. 
There  courage  now  defied  every  effort  of  their  former 
sovereigns;  and  the  French  garrison  departing,  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  king  as 
their  protector.  Pisa  at  this  period  became  a  place 
of  great  importance,  and  other  republics  and  poten- 
tates negotiated,  some  for  and  some  against  the 
continuance  of  the  revived  republic.  At  length, 
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abandoned    by  all  their  former   allies,  the  Pisans 
assembled  and  took  an  oath  rather  to  perish  than  to 
submit  to  their  hereditary  foe.    Florence,  which  by 
this  time  had  become  powerful,  had  already  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  territories  of  Pisa ;  and  in 
July,  1499,  the  siege  of  the  city  was  commenced 
with  such  ardour,  that  the  Florentines   expressed 
their  confidence  that  it  would  be  in  their  possession 
within  a  fortnight.     The  females  of  Pisa,  however, 
worked  day  and  night  to  repair  the  walls  ;  and  the 
enemy  having  taken  a  castle  by  storm,  they  exhorted 
their  brothers  and  husbands  to  die  rather  than  become 
the  slaves  of  the  Florentines.     By  this  fine  spirit 
the  city  was  saved,  and  the  enemy  fairly  discomfited 
with  immense  loss.     On  the  fourth  September,  1499, 
they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege.    The  Pisans  now, 
at  immense  labour  and  expense,  formed  their  city 
into  a  strong  fortress;  so  resolute  were  they,  and 
so  impregnable  their  city,  that  even  when  Louis  X., 
king  of  France,  attacked  it  with  a  large  army  to 
subjugate  it,  and   again  resign  it  to  the  Floren- 
tines, he  was  baffled  in  every  attempt,  and  soon 
forced   to  leave  it   with   disgrace.     In   1504,   the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Florentines  increasing 
with  their  prosperity,  they  again  laid  siege  to  Pisa. 
They  made  a  formidable  attempt  to  dam   up  the 
river  above  the  city ;  but,  after  much  fruitless  labour, 


and  an  expenditure  of  some  millions  of  crowns,  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt.  A  third  siege  in 
the  following  year  was  equally  unavailing.  After 
another  protracted  and  bloody  struggle — when  every 
attempt  to  take  Pisa  by  force  had  completely  failed, 
the  Florentines  surrounded  the  city  with  a  large 
army,  and  gaunt  famine  soon  began  like  a  hungry 
meagre  fiend  to  assail  the  Pisans,  and  finally  sub- 
dued a  resolution  which  never  could  have  been 
overcome  by  honourable  warfare.  Pisa  at  last 
reduced — after  having  frustrated  four  attacks  and 
asserted  her  freedom  for  other  fifteen  years — fell,  in 
1519,  into  the  power  of  the  Florentines,  losing  for 
ever  her  independence.  The  power  of  Tuscany  may 
be  said  to  have  been  established  with  her  downfall. 


LETTER  THIRD. 


PISA,  July,  IS—. 


MY  DEAR 


THE  old  college  or  champagne  establish- 
ment in  which  I  at  present  dwell  is  close  to  the 
celebrated  and  magnificent  cathedral  or  Duomo,  the 
ancient  Campo  Santo  or  burying-ground,  the  Battis- 
terio  or  baptising  chapel,  all  three  most  beautiful 
edifices,  standing  in  a  large  open  space  of  ground, 
and  is  so  near  the  well  known  far-famed  leaning 
tower,  that  were  it  at  last  to  fall  down,  as  has  been 
expected  daily  for  six  hundred  years,  (paintings  of 
it  in  its  present  position  as  far  back  being  extant, 
one  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Duomo  or  cathedral,) 
we  should  have  the  glory  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins. 
It  certainly  has  a  very  menacing  appearance  from 
its  extraordinary  inclination,  yet  it  looks  solid  and 
massive,  rising  regularly,  in  beautiful  diminishing 
circles  of  colonnades  of  white  marble,  to  the  top.  I 
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have  no  doubt  it  was  built  in  its  present  stooping 
posture — the  odd  taste  of  that  age — of  which  there 
are  other  two  examples  in  Italy,  I  believe,  in  or  near 
Bologna.  Its  stability  is  well  tried  on  the  numerous 
Giorni  di  Festa—  feast  days — a  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  most  fatal  to  industry,  when 
the  country  people,  after  mass,  mount  it  in  hundreds, 
and  hang  round  its  columns  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
The  peasants  of  Tuscany  are  the  most  industrious 
and  comfortable  of  all  Italy.  The  vineyards  are 
luxuriant  beyond  description,  both  soil  and  climate 
being  all  that  the  heart  of  a  husbandman  could 
desire,  and  the  swarthy  Contadini — peasants — culti- 
vate it  almost  entirely  with  the  spade.  The  fields,  on 
the  richest  parts,  are  divided  by  deep  ditches,  and 
produce  several  crops  during  the  year ;  each  plot 
being  surrounded  by  the  mulberry,  producing  leaves, 
the  food  of  the  silk  worm,  attached  to  which  hang 
festoons  of  vines  loaded  with  grapes. 

Italy  grows  more  silk  than  any  country  in  Europe, 
and  the  management  of  it  is  admirably  understood, 
particularly  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The 
Phalenia  Bombyx  is  the  worm  most  generally  pro- 
pagated in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
for  silk ;  but  the  Phalenia  Atlas  is  understood  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity.  The  greater  part  of  the 
silk  cultivated  in  this  country  is  sent  into  France 
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for  manufacture,  though  a  part  is  detained  in  Genoa. 
Dandola  remarks  that  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  and 
silk  article  exported  from  Italy  is  £2,790,000, 
calculating  the  Milanese  lira  at  eightpence  sterling. 
The  insect  from  which  the  worm  is  procured  remains 
motionless  for  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  in  a 
small  round  body,  called  the  ovum  or  egg,  springing 
from  thence  in  the  form  of  a  little  long  animal, 
with  eight  pair  of  feet,  being  a  caterpillar  or  larva. 
This  worm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry, 
increases  rapidly  in  size — seven  days  after  birth  its 
skin  cannot  contain  the  internal  organs,  it  bursts, 
and  the  little  insect  comes  forth  in  new  attirei 
advancing  for  seven  days  more  towards  another 
stage  of  maturity.  Under  this  state  of  being  there 
are  altogether  four  distinct  changes  of  skin.  When 
it  feels  that  it  is  about  to  change  its  fifth  skin,  it 
seeks  for  a  secure  remote  situation,  inspired  by 
instinct  to  form  a  dormitory  where  it  may  lie  safe 
from  all  external  injury.  It  is  now  that  it  begins  to 
spin  and  to  form  its  wonderful  silken  cell,  which  it 
arranges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  oval 
cavity  within,  large  enough  to  contain  itself;  and 
this  is  called  the  cocoon.  In  this  abode  the  larva 
casts  off  its  last  skin,  to  become  a  being  of  another 
order. 

This  view  of  the  agricultural  state  of  the  country 
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appears  a  smiling  picture  of  ease  and  abundance, 
and  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  toil-worn 
peasant  of  a  more  sterile  soil  and  inferior  climate, 
depressed  with  high  rents  and  innumerable  taxes. 
Yet,  such  is  the  effect  of  bad  government  and  a 
coiTupt  religion,  that  I  am  convinced  the  British 
peasant  is  the  more  comfortable  of  the  two.  Though 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  here  in  such  abundance, 
the  Tuscan  peasant  can  with  difficulty  procure  a 
remunerative  price  for  his  productions;  and,  after 
abandoning  one-half  to  the  landlord,  and  satisfying 
the  numerous  demands,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
Church  and  State,  the  poor  Contadino  has  little 
left  for  himself  and  family  but  pane  e  aglio — bread 
and  garlic.  As  for  wine,  though  the  country  around 
for  many  miles  is  covered  with  the  richest  vines,  on 
which  hang  innumerable  bunches  of  grapes  in 
indescribable  luxuriance ;  nay,  even  though  the  joy- 
ful vintage  is  going  on  in  merry  activity,  the  Tuscan 
peasant  tastes  very  sparingly  of  the  heart-cheering 
beverage,  and  will  prefer  a  glass  of  iced  water  or  a 
slice  of  water  melon,  even  though  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  drenched  with  perspiration.  An  old 
native  author,  now  before  me,  has  some  very  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  qualities  of  the  vine.  Those 
who  complain  of  the  unevenness  and  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  only  to  reflect  on  the 
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vine  to  be  convinced  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
their  complaints.  The  vine  flourishes  always  in  an 
inferior  way  on  a  flat;  yet,  it  is  not  every  hill  that 
agrees  with  it,  but  only  those  which  look  to  the 
east  or  south.  Hills  are,  in  fact,  certain  vast  walls 
for  fruit,  formed  by  nature,  where  the  warm  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  with  the  fine  free  air,  combine  to 
nourish  it.  The  most  barren  hills  and  hanging 
grounds,  where  the  plough  cannot  be  used,  are  the 
best  adapted  for  the  most  delicious  and  high-flavoured 
fruit.  The  soil  that  nourishes  the  vine  is  poor 
and  bad,  but  the  plant  itself  is  little  better;  and 
how  wonderful  does  it  appear  that  the  most  useless, 
brittle,  shapeless,  and  worst  of  wood  should  produce 
so  much  and  such  valuable  juice.  Yet,  such  is 
the  animated  circulation  in  the  vine,  that  the  sap 
flows  through  it  with  eight  times  more  force  than 
the  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals.  What  appears 
almost  incredible  is,  that  the  evaporation  in  the 
vine  is  so  great  that,  to  replace  the  exhalation 
through  the  leaves,  152  inches  of  sap  necessarily 
rise  in  the  vine  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  But 
vines  do  not  thrive  everywhere ;  they  require  to  be 
situated  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees  latitude, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  globe.  The  vine 
was  originally  cultivated  in  Asia,  but  it  has  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Europe,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  through 
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the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  travelled  in  early 
days  over  many  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It 
flourished  wonderfully  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago; from  thence  it  reached  Italy,  where  the 
vines  multiplied  greatly,  and  the  Gauls  having  tasted 
the  juice,  were  so  intoxicated  that  they  passed  the 
Alps,  and  proceeded  to  conquer  both  borders  of  the 
Po.  In  process  of  time,  vines  were  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  France,  and  finally  they  have  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  Moselle,  the  Necker, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

In  writing  on  wine,  the  same  author  makes  the 
following  beautiful  observations,  thus  abridged : — 

The  Almighty  has  not  only  bountifully  given  us 
bread,  but  has  deigned  to  indulge  us  in  pleasure, 
and  has  created  the  vine,  not  only  to  increase  our 
happiness,  but  often  to  improve  our  health.  Whether 
natural  or  not,  other  drinks  do  not  equally  produce 
these  effects.  Wine  recruits  strength  when  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue;  can  alone  banish  sorrow,  and 
give  those  spirits  which  both  body  and  mind  require, 
and  render  labour  easy.  Can  spirituous  liquors 
spread  over  the  face  that  air  of  cheerfulness  which 
wine  gives  ?  How  strange  that  this  salutary  juice 
is  so  superior  in  its  qualities  to  the  poorness  of  its 
origin,  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  which  produces  it ! 
These  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  only  three 
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chief  particles  of  which  wine  is  composed — oils,  salts, 
and  volatiles.  How  amazing  the  variety;  they  are 
indeed  numberless,  and  vary  in  smell,  taste,  colour, 
quality,  and  duration !  There  are,  indeed,  almost  as 
many  sorts  of  wines  as  soils ;  and  those  allotted  to 
each  country  seem  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate, 
as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  life  and  constitution  of  its 
inhabitants.  How  horrid  to  see  legislators  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  this  healthful  invigorating  juice,  not 
from  consideration  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people,  but  from  pure  fanaticism !  To  these  causes 
alone  must  we  attribute  the  prohibition  of  Mahomet 
the  more  absurd  and  irrational,  as  he  allowed  freely 
the  eating  of  grapes.  The  adulteration  of  wine  is  a 
cruel  and  vile  practice.  Can  anything  be  more 
dreadful  than  to  conceive  a  poor  sick  person  spend- 
ing his  little  pittance  in  a  small  quantity  of  wine, 
which  he  expects  may  sustain  his  sinking  frame,  and 
finds  that,  instead  of  restoring  his  health,  he  has 
received  a  poisonous  mixture,  which  proves  the 
cause  of  his  death  \  Wine  is  a  salutary  medicine, 
which  supports  animal  life  and  the  vital  spirits;  it 
animates  and  warms  the  blood,  and  renews  our 
health;  but  the  continual  and  excessive  use  of  it 
renders  it  no  longer  salutary.  Wine  is  to  the  human 
body  as  manure  to  the  tree,  it  advances  the  fruit  if 

moderately  administered ;   if  otherwise,  it  becomes 
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injurious.  The  wise  gardener  will  use  it  sparingly, 
and  only  at  the  proper  season  as  the  tree  requires 
it,  and  only  in  proportion  to  its  nature  and  its  wants. 
This,  also,  is  the  true  regimen  in  using  wine.  Let 
man  always  remember  that  it  is  only  given  to  refresh 
and  recruit  his  spirits,  and  let  him  never  abuse  a 
blessing  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  indulgent  and 
bountiful  Providence. 

From  its  genial  climate  and  its  range  of  mountains, 
which  present  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure,  it 
might  be  expected  that  Italy  would  abound  in  the 
finest  wines.  Excepting  at  Monte  Pulciano,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Papal  state  ;  at  Monte  Cateni,  in  the 
Val  de  Nievole;  and  at  Monte  a  Mortiano,  near 
Lucca;  on  the  rocky  hills  of  Chianti,  near  Siena;  at 
Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the  grand  dukes  ;  and 
at  Carmiguano,  there  are  no  good  red  wines  in 
Tuscany.  The  Aleatico  is  a  red  muscadina  wine, 
and  is  of  such  delightful  quality  that  a  bishop  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
MontePulciano,and  soon  finished  his  days  in  imbibing 
the  nectarian  liquid.  That  of  Monte  a  Mortiano  is 
of  a  rich  quality,  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a 
delightful  aromatic  flavour,  without  being  clammy  to 
the  palate,  as  its  sweetness  is  generally  tempered 
with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Dolce  picanti 
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wines;  and  probably  approaches  more  than  any  other 
to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  the  ancients. 
That  of  Artimino  is  an  excellent  claret,  which  some 
gourmands  prefer  to  the  wine  of  Avignon.  There 
is  also  a  sort  of  white  wine  which  was  formerly  in 
great  repute,  which  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
preferred  to  every  other.  It  is  of  a  colour  inclining 
to  green,  and  was  once  greatly  esteemed.  In  the 
time  of  James  I.,  to  have  drank  Verdea  was  the 
proof  of  a  travelled  gentleman.  The  best  used  to  be 
made  at  Arsitri,  near  Florence ;  and  the  next  is 
Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name, 
and  much  admired  for  its  golden  colour  and  excel- 
lent sweetness,  being,  in  fact,  more  like  a  cordial 
than  wine.  The  Neapolitan  wines  are  of  a  much 
higher  character ;  especially  the  sweet  wines  which 
grow  on  the  volcanic  soils  of  Vesuvius,  of  which 
there  are  three  principal  sorts:  the  Lachryma 
Christi,  a  red  luscious  wine,  better  known  by  name 
than  in  reality,  as  it  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal 
cellars  ;  a  Muskadine  wine,  of  a  rich  amber  colour 
and  fragrant  aroma ;  and  the  Vino  Greco,  also  a 
sweet  wine,  deriving  its  appellation  from  the  grape 
that  yields  it.  Marsalla,  and  the  other  wines  of 
Sicily,  you  have  often  tasted,  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent ;  but  the  Lachryma  Christi,  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Etna,  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  very  bad. 
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The  costume  of  the  Contadini — worn  of  a  holiday 
— particularly  that  of  the  women,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  our  housekeeper  Nina  is  so  bril- 
liant on  such  occasions  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognisable.  As  it  may  amuse  my  friends  of  the 
fair  sex,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  her  dress,  which 
is  that  of  all  the  dashing  Contadine.  She  wears  a 
sort  of  light-blue  slipper,  the  upper  leather  covering 
only  a  little  of  the  toe,  with  very  high  heels,  and 
pure  white  stockings.  A  short  jupe  of  light-blue, 
with  short  sleeves  of  the  same,  material  to  match. 
Pink  bodice,  laced  in  front  with  light-blue  ribbon, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  gay-coloured  streamers.  She  seeemed 
covered  with  jewels  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  they 
were  discovered  to  be  only  Brumagem.  The  Con- 
tadini pass  the  Sunday  evening  in  a  very  joyous 
manner.  Many  of  them  play  the  violin,  violoncello, 
or  manderlino,  to  which  the  others  dance.  The 
Monferina,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  Tuscany,  is 
the  most  favourite  dance,  and  is  of  a  quiet,  slowish, 
graceful  style,  well  adapted  to  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
The  tunes  arranged  for  it  are  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  new  additions  are  constantly  made  to  the  num- 
ber, as  every  choice  morceau  is  pilfered  from  the  best 
operas,  and  arranged,  which  they  think  will  give 
novelty  and  variety  to  their  favourite  dance.  An 
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incident  occurred  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  which  has 
enlivened,  I  understand,  the  chit-chat  of  this  slumbering 
old  town  ;  being  considered  a  slight  trait  of  our  national 
energy,  and  which  the  people  here  can  admire,  though 
they  do  not  imitate  it.  Seeing  the  Hanging  Tower,  or 
Campanile,  as  it  is  called,  very  quiet,  and  the  evening 
inviting,  I  ascended  it  alone,  and  was  soon  wrapt  in 
contemplation  of  the  surrounding  landscape — rich, 
varied,  and  picturesque.  The  plain  on  which  Pisa 
stands  is  fertile  and  luxuriant  beyond  our  northern 
conceptions  ;  no  spot  of  ground  can  be  seen,  so  com- 
pletely covered  is  the  land  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  vine.  The  high  hills  of 
Lucca  form  a  fine  background  to  the  picture,  while, 
sparkling  to  the  declining  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun 
through  the  glowing  scene,  meanders  the  peaceful  Arno, 
increasing  as  it  approaches,  and  flowing  through  the 
crumbling  old  city  under  its  classical  bridge,  pours  its 
yellow  stream,  a  few  miles  below,  into  the  pure  waters 
of  the  mighty  Mediterranean.  So  long  had  I  remained 
thus,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  that  the  person 
who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  strong  door  below  had 
forgot  that  I  was  there,  locked  it  carefully,  and  retired 
to  his  dwelling,  at  some  distance  in  the  town.  Seeing 
the  shades  of  night  approaching  rapidly — as  you  know 
there  is  little  twilight  in  these  regions — I  began  to 
think  of  returning  home,  and  made  every  possible 
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attempt  to  procure  an  exit  from  a  place  which  hegan 
now  to  be  anything  but  agreeable.  In  vain  I  called 
loudly  for  the  keeper  of  the  tower,  and  impatiently 
mounting  again  to  the  top,  looked  anxiously  around  to 
see  if  any  one  would  observe  my  call ;  but,  alas  !  to  no 
purpose.  I  now  began  to  feel  all  the  irritation  of  impa- 
tience, in  the  expectation  of  being  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  cold  marble,  yet  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  and  humming  Braham's 
favourite  song,  "  On  this  cold  flinty  rock  I  will  lay  down 
my  head,"  but  by  no  means  sympathising  in  the  second 
line,  "And  happy  will  sing  through  the  night."  I 
had  observed  four  immense  bells  hung  on  the  summit, 
which  are  rung  at  intervals,  according  to  an  established 
form,  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  cathedral. 
To  each  of  these  is  appended  a  very  thick  rope,  which 
hangs  down  through  the  interior  of  the  tower  to  the 
ground.  I  had  remarked  that  four  persons  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  ring  those  bells,  according  to 
certain  prescribed  rules,  the  bells  being  of  different 
notes.  By  considerable  exertion  I  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  rope  next  the  reclining  side,  and  throwing 
it  over  the  outer  ledge  of  the  tower,  slid  down,  holding 
firmly  with  my  feet,  as  I  had  often  done  when  a  boy, 
though  certainly  never  from  such  a  height.  The  rope 
was  thick,  and  I  got  safely  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  the 
bell  kept  ringing  during  the  movement  of  my  descent, 
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to  the  amazement  of  the  priests  and  other  superstitious 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  glad  to  make  a  run 
into  the  Collegio  Vecchio,  where  my  friend,  Casimiro, 
the  Pole,  was  astonished  to  find  me  arrive  in  such 
breathless  excitement.  He  had  heard  the  bell  sound- 
ing at  this  unusual  hour,  but  little  thought  of  its  being 
rung  by  a  young  heretic.  Being  of  the  Greek  church 
himself,  and  entertaining  a  thorough  contempt  for  the 
Catholics,  he  was  so  amused  at  my  description  of  the 
whole  circumstance,  that  he  laughed  heartily,  not  only 
during  that  evening,  but  ever  afterwards  when  my  feat 
was  alluded  to.  We  expected  that  some  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  this  affair,  as  the  Archbishop's  pa- 
lace is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  English 
are  great  favourites  here,  those  who  travel  being  gene- 
rally men  of  fortune,  and  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  true  they  often  play  wild  and  extravagant 
pranks,  laughing  at  the  natives,  and  ridiculing  every- 
thing that  is  different  from  the  customs  and  manners 
of  their  own  country  ;  yet  the  quiet  people  of  Pisa  are 
much  more  inclined  to  smile  at,  than  censure  them,  and 
only  say,  with  perfect  good  humour  and  a  shrug, 
"  Pazzia  Inglese,"  English  folly. 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

PISA,  July,  18—. 

MY  DEAR , 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  I  have  accidentally 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Pisa,  a  frank  companionable  youth,  about  my 
own  age,  whose  agreeable  society  has  already  dispelled 
in  some  degree  the  cloud  of  monotony  and  ennui  which 
hangs  over  this  dull  place.  His  name  is  Signor  Pietro 
Pesciolini,  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  ancient  noble 
families  of  this  city.  His  brother,  the  Cavaliere 
Pesciolini,  is  a  handsome  gay  young  bachelor,  indeed 
the  first  man  here,  having  a  large  palace,  many  servants, 
and  driving  to  the  Corso,  on  holidays,  a  splendid  car 
of  scarlet  and  gold — two  footmen  stuck  up  behind — 
•with  a  pair  of  beautiful  black  horses,  whose  flowing 
tails  literally  sweep  the  pavement.  The  streets  of  Pisa, 
and  of  various  other  Italian  towns,  are  paved  all  across, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  horses,  when  suddenly 
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pulled  up,  sitting  almost  like  cats,  and  skating  along 
the  granite  flags,  often  for  u  yard  or  two.  The  Corso  is 
a  fine  street,  running  close  along  the  Arno,  where  the 
nobility  in  their  carriages  or  on  horseback,  and  others 
on  foot  with  a  lady  on  their  arm,  parade  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  to  see  and  be  seen  in  the  evening  before  going 
to  the  opera  or  converzazione.  My  new  companion 
calls  for  me  every  afternoon,  with  a  courtesy  most 
pleasing  to  a  stranger,  when  we  walk  out,  strolling 
first  to  the  principal  Gaffe,  an  elegant  place,  with  seats 
and  tables  of  white  marble,  and  filled  with  a  promis- 
cuous assemblage  of  people  of  various  countries, 
among  whom  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  good 
number  of  ladies,  conversing  gaily  with  their  friends, 
and  partaking  of  ices,  lemonade,  etc.  Almost  all 
strangers  who  come  to  Genoa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  and 
Florence,  visit  this  place  for  a  short  time,  to  see  the 
Leaning  Tower  and  other  curiosities  of  the  old  city. 
Among  these,  I  generally  observed  at  the  Gaffes,  many 
French  and  Germans,  a  good  number  of  Greeks,  and  a 
few  Turks.  The  latter  are  very  fine  looking  men, 
their  countenances  noble  and  dignified,  while  their 
splendid  turbans  and  fine  flowing  beards  give  them  so 
picturesque  an  appearance,  as  to  make  other  costumes 
look  quite  insignificant.  They  are  exceedingly  taciturn ; 
and  it  seems  odd  to  see  them  sitting  on  the  ground, 
smoking  for  ever,  in  apparently  deep  meditation.  The 
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Turks  arc  well  liked  in  Italy,  and  bear  a  much  higher 
character  for  candour  and  probity  than  the  Greeks, 
though  those  who  are  met  with  here,  are,  perhaps,  not 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  once  most  classical  and  polished 
nations  in  the  world.  They  are  chiefly  traders  from 
Scio,  a  little  island  of  Smyrna,  quite  famous  for  its 
enterprise  and  mercantile  spirit.  The  natives  of  this 
island  engross,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  names  of  Radaconochi,  Cozzi  Dalla, 
Vaffiadachi,  and  Limbussi  are  celebrated  for  the  great 
extent  of  their  transactions  and  their  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago. 

My  friend,  Pesciolini,  fortunately  knows  no  language 
but  his  own,  and  has  a  world  of  patience  with  my 
blundering  attempts  to  speak  Italian,  correcting  me 
ever  with  the  most  perfect  politeness  and  good  humour, 
and  never  giving  the  slighest  smile  (how  different  from 
our  manners)  at  the  most  ludicrous  mistake.  I  pro- 
gress better  than  I  anticipated,  and  feel  much  like  a 
youth  beginning  to  skate;  I  stumble  and  fall  inces- 
santly, but  will  skate  by-and-bye. 

The  origin  of  the  beautiful  language  of  Italy  is  en- 
veloped in  obscurity;  and  the  idea  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  Latin,  such  as  we  still  find  in 
Roman  authors,  with  the  dialects  of  barbarian  invaders, 
seems  erroneous.  The  Latin  of  Cicero  and  Horace  was 
the  written,  not  the  spoken  language  of  the  Romans; 
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and,  it  is  evident,  from  the  admirable  purity  with  which 
the  Latin   continued   to   be  written   long   before  the 
revival  of  classic  literature,  that  the  Roman  written 
language  had  suffered  no  corruption  from  the  mixture 
of  barbarous    dialects.      When   the  common   spoken 
language  underwent  an  entire  change  by  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  tribes,  a  new  written  language  was 
formed,  different  from  the  spoken,  and  different  from  the 
ancient  Roman,  which  still  continued  to  be  written  by  the 
learned ;  poets  and  scholars  having  long  despised  the 
other  as  a  barbarous  apostacy  from  the  renowned  clas- 
sic tongue.    Excepting  among  very  superior  and  accom- 
plished persons,  that  idiom  of  Italian  of  which  the 
exquisite  harmony  acts  like  a  spell  upon  us  in  the  most 
insignificant  literary  productions,  is  rarely  heard  in  the 
purity  with  which  Boccaccio  has  delivered  it;  and  even 
the  peasants  of  Tuscany  have  some  slight  peculiarities 
in  which  they  differ  from  Italian  literature.     Still  the 
Tuscan  dialect  has  always  been  preferred,  most  pro- 
bably from  the  circumstance  of  Florence  having  been 
the  native  place  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian 
literature  in  latter  times,  and  of  some  of  the  academies 
formed  at  Florence,  particularly  that  of  La  Crusca, 
having  assumed  a  kind  of  literary  dictatorship,  and 
raised  the  Tuscan  dialect  to  a  leading  place  among  the 
others. 

Modern  Italian  is  much  nearer  to  the  Latin  language 
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than  the  French  or  Spanish ;  and  no  resemblance  can 
be  traced  between  its  soft  and  melodious  sounds  and 
the  rough  and  discordant  language  of  the  northern 
tribes.  In  that  dead  weight,  however,  which  barbarism 
has  imposed  on  all  modern  languages,  the  use  of  articles 
and  auxiliary  verbs,  the  Italian  language  differs  from 
the  Latin;  still,  the  learned  Muratori  declares,  that 
what  it  has  borrowed  from  barbarous  dialects  does 
not  exceed  a  thousand  words.  The  prominent  feature 
of  the  Italian  language  is  a  mellifluous  sweetness,  of 
which  modern  scholars  admit  the  superior  charms. 
Has  not  the  genius  of  music  chosen  it,  through  every 
country  in  Europe,  for  the  vehicle  of  its  most  melodious 
accents?  Its  sounds  are  all  open  and  labial,  flowing 
naturally  from  the  organs,  and  requiring  nothing  more 
than  time  and  expansion  to  give  them  utterance.  In 
its  progress  it  is  never  stopped  by  grouped  consonants, 
nor  are  its  terminations  choked  by  indistinct  murmurs : 
with  a  soft  ease  it  glides  from  the  lips,  and  its  fulness, 
softness,  and  melody,  fascinate  the  ear.  As  to  the 
want  of  energy  in  Italian,  it  is  a  complaint  that  no  one 
could  make  that  has  read  Dante,  Ariosto,  or  Tasso, 
who,  in  energy  of  diction  and  sentiment,  yield  only  to 
Virgil  and  Homer.  Some  have  supposed  that  Italian 
is  pronounced  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  perfection 
at  Rome;  but  Siena  is  allowed,  by  most  of  the  Italian 
literati,  to  be  still  superior,  which,  from  its  peculiar 
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position,  enables  its  inbabitants  to  speak  the  Lingua 
Toscana  in  Bocca  Romana. 

There  is  an  excellent  theatre  in  Pisa — and  though 
money  is  very  scarce,  such  is  the  passion  for  music 
among  all  classes,  that  they  manage  generally  to  have 
a  brilliant  opera.  This  gives  some  animation  to  the 
dull  old  town ;  and  when  the  performance  is  good,  and 
any  great  singers  engaged,  numbers  of  the  gayer  travel- 
lers are  attracted,  and  come  from  Lucca,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  and  even  Florence.  The  mode  of  getting  up  an 
opera  here  is  so  different  from  that  in  England,  and  so 
moderate  in  the  expense,  that  it  may  perhaps  amuse 
you  a  little  to  describe  it.  A  few  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants unite  in  the  arrangement,  contributing  largely 
themselves,  and  inducing  many  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
particularly  if  known  to  be  "fanatici  per  la  musica," 
to  join  them  in  the  scheme.  The  rest  of  the  sum 
requisite  is  made  up  by  a  subscription,  so  very  low  as 
to  be  nearly  incredible.  It  is  only  about  ten  shillings 
for  thirty  nights,  for  which  small  charge  one  is  admitted 
to  pit  and  boxes.  The  former  place  is  considered  a 
sort  of  lounge — is  delightfully  large  and  well-seated; 
and  gentlemen  often  remain  there  for  the  evening, 
though  they  generally  manage  to  make  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  captivating  Signore,  and  pay  their 
court  to  them  in  the  boxes.  The  nobility  here  have 
almost  all  hereditary  palchi,  where  the  ladies  receive 
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the  visits  of  their  friends,  and  continue  chatting  and 
flirting  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that 
an  opera  is  going  on.  But  though  strangers  do  not 
perceive  it,  the  ladies  have  ever  one  ear  open  to  the 
music,  one  eye  to  the  stage ;  and  if  any  choice  morceau 
occurs,  either  from  the  Prima  Donna,  the  Gran  Tenore, 
or  even  in  the  orchestra,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
dead  pause  in  the  talking  and  flirting  that  instantly 
ensues. 

My  young  friend  told  me  I  must  subscribe  as  a 
matter  of  course — and  the  house  opened  last  night.  I 
was  astonished  to  see  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  in  a 
city  apparently  so  dull  and  deserted.  The  chief  per- 
formers were  the  Bertinotti  as  Prima  Donna,  and 
David,  Gran  Tenore,  both  artists  of  the  highest  class. 
The  lady  is  a  very  large  but  beautiful  woman,  with  a 
sweet  flexible  voice,  a  fine  shake,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  art ;  her  voice,  however,  has  not  the 
power  and  volume  of  either  the  Banti,  the  Balsamini, 
the  Grassini,  or  the  young  Catalani.  The  opera  last 
night  was  La  Ginevra,  whose  tragic  story  we  used  so 
often  to  read  and  admire. 

The  fate  of  Ginevra  is  intensely  interesting,  the  music 
of  the  opera  superb,  and  the  acting  of  Bertinotti  is 
natural  and  excellent,  but  nothing  could  be  more  truly 
absurd,  particularly  to  the  mind  of  one  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  image  of  the  lovely  young  bride,  than 
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the  sight  of  the  large  embonpoint  figure  of  this  Prirna 
Donna.  Notwithstanding  the  habitual  restraint  main- 
tained by  all  classes  here,  when  a  lady  is  concerned,  at 
the  moment  the  Bertinotti,  after  singing  a  splendid 
cavatina,  with  much  difficulty  scrambles  into  the  old 
oak  chest,  and  the  fatal  spring  lock  was  heard  to  shut 
her  in  for  ever,  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  the  general 
titter  among  the  ladies,  and  the  men  kept  pushing  their 
handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  to  prevent  an  irresist- 
ible burst  of  laughter.  In  England  this  would  have 
been  followed  by  thunders  of  mock  applause — perhaps 
an  encore. 

David  is  considered  by  all  the  great  connoisseurs, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  the  finest  Tenore  ever  heard 
in  Italy.  Though  perhaps  not  so  mellifluous  and  elegant 
as  Farinelli,  (who,  you  will  remember,  realised  forty 
thousand  pounds  in  England,  and  built  at  Florence  a 
marble  palace,  in  front  of  which  he  inscribed  Pazzia  d' 
Inghilterra),  David  is  said  to  have  more  power  and 
volume  of  voice.  Being  a  large,  athletic,  handsome 
man,  he  has  a  most  majestic  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  an  opera-house.  His  voice  at  times  is  tremendously 
loud ;  and  as  he  is  very  fond  of  pleasing  the  gallery,  in 
a  particular  passage  of  this  opera,  where  the  words  are 
well  adapted  for  pouring  out  a  vast  volume  of  sound, 
being  "0  la!  0  la!  miei  fidi !  0  la!"  he  bawls  like 
thunder  to  the  gods,  who  reply  by  a  thunder  of  applause. 
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So  astounding  indeed  was  his  voice  in  this  passage,  that 
it  reminded  me  of  a  bull  challenging  his  antagonist  to 
combat  from  a  field  a  mile  distant.  The  Ballet  here  is 
excellent,  and  the  Frima  Ballerina,  Margherita  Bruni, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  is  considered  the  handsomest  danseuse 
in  Italy.  She  is  noticed  by  the  first  classes,  and  my 
landlord  Cazimiro,  a  most  popular  character  here,  hav- 
ing somehow  got  acquainted  with  her,  she  has  been 
repeatedly  at  his  house  accompanied  by  her  brother. 
Though  a  danseuse,  she  has  a  very  quiet  modest  man- 
ner ;  and,  being  a  native  of  Rome,  speaks  Italian,  in 
what  is  called  the  Bocca  Romana,  a  style  of  pronuncia- 
tion more  broad  and  open,  but  generally  thought  less 
elegant  and  classical  than  the  Lingua  Toscana.  What 
is  esteemed  the  most  elegant  mode  of  speaking  this  fine 
language  is  the  combination  of  both,  which,  it  is  said, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  residence  at  Siena.  The 
men  flock  into  the  stage-boxes  to  gaze  at  Margherita's 
pas  seul,  the  elegance  and  dexterity  of  which  is  quite 
wonderful,  and  what  no  man  could  ever  approach.  No 
country,  indeed,  has  ever  produced  dancers  equal  to  the 
Italians.  The  education  for  it  is  long  and  severe,  and 
they  study  it  with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  what  they 
experience  for  music. 

My  young  friend  has  been  kind  enough  to  introduce 
me  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  Pisa,  a  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  like  it ;  and  two  of 
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them,  La  Signore  Rosalinini,  and  her  sister  Teresa 
Roncioni,  to  my  surprise,  speak  very  tolerable  English. 
These  ladies  speak  English  in  an  exceedingly  sweet 
manner — they  pronounce  it  rather  broader  and  more 
distinct  than  an  English  woman  would,  and  indeed, 
much  like  that  of  a  genteel  Scottish  lady.  The  Rosal- 
mini  is  a  beautiful  woman,  about  twenty,  with  a  fine 
Madonna  face,  and  large  liquid  oriental  eyes.  She 
sings  charmingly,  and  her  manners  are  exceedingly 
frank  and  kind.  Her  sister  is  also  intelligent  and 
accomplished,  but  has  borrowed  too  largely  from  the 
promontory  of  noses  to  be  thought  handsome.  This 
extra  developement  of  the  prominent  feature  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  here,  where  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  one  of  the  Roxalana  dimensions.  The  weather  is 
so  exceedingly  hot  that  for  many  hours  of  the  day,  they 
say,  even  the  dogs  would  not  cross  the  street.  A  man 
living  in  this  country,  who  has  no  taste  for  literature 
or  the  fine  arts,  must  be  truly  miserable;  and  I  assure 
you,  that  the  chief  pleasure  I  enjoy  in  a  place  (which 
to  one  long  accustomed  to  the  social  delights  of  family 
intercourse,  seems  dull  and  lonely,)  is  writing  out  my 
journal,  which  I  do  in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  as 
the  spirit  moves,  and  transcribe  from  it  what  I  think 
may  amuse  my  beloved  and  affectionate  friends  at 
home. 

My  friend  Pesciolini,  like  most  Italian  gentlemen,  is 
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quite  a  fanatico  per  la  musica,  and  really  is  exceedingly 
well  informed  on  that  interesting  subject,  as  the  follow- 
ing conversation  will  show : — 

MYSELF. — As  we  have  no  opera  in  my  beloved  native 
country,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  some 
account  of  it, — it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  unfortu- 
nately somewhat  ignorant,  and  am  very  desirous  to  have 
a  little  information  from  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it? 

PESCIOLINI. — The  opera,  I  need  not  say,  is  a  drama, 
and  is  distinguished  from  those  dramas  in  which  music 
only  forms  a  part — for  in  it,  music  is  the  most  essential 
part.  Song  and  music  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of 
the  opera,  and  as  music  is  lyrical,  the  opera  must  be 
chiefly  directed  to  the  expression  of  feelings  and  pas- 
sions. Character  and  action  can,  comparatively,  be 
little  introduced  into  the  opera — it  must  bear  the  stamp 
of  unity — one  character  must  prevail  through  the  whole, 
as  the  grave  and  the  solemn  in  the  "Flauto  Magico" 
of  Mozart,  or  the  glowing  vivid  colouring  of  "Figaro," 
or  the  heroic  elevation  of  "  Alceste."  Individuality  of 
character  must  be  displayed  by  means  of  the  music, 
and  the  solos,  duets,  and  terzets,  must  alternate  in 
pleasing  variety.  As  the  serious  or  comic  character 
prevails  in  the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  seria,  or  opera 
buffa ;  and  there  is  a  style  betwixt  these,  called  mezzo 
stilo.  The  opera  grande  is  that  kind  which  is  confined 


to  music  and  song,  and  to  which  recitation  is  an  essen- 
tial part.  The  opefatta  is  a  musical  drama  of  a  light 
character,  and  there  is  another  short  little  kind  called 
intermezzo. 

MYSELF.— I  am  greatly  obliged — I  did  not  expect 
to  find  you  so  profoundly  conversant  with  the  subject. 
Pray,  do  you  remember  when  the  Italian  opera  was 
first  introduced  I 

PESCIOLTNI. — It  was  about  1594  that  some  young 
noblemen  of  Florence,  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
literature,  and  distinguished  by  a  passion  for  poetry 
and  music,  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  the  chanted 
declamation  of  the  Greek  tradegy,  and  induced  the  poet 
Kinucini  to  write  a  drama  on  the  story  of  Daphne ;  and 
Peri,  the  first  musician  of  the  age,  assisted  by  Count 
Corsi,  an  accomplished  amateur,  assisted  to  compose 
the  music.  The  infant  opera  was  represented  privately 
in  the  palace  of  Corsi.  The  speakers  and  singers  were 
the  author  and  his  friends.  Only  four  instruments — 
the  harpischord,  harp,  viol  di  gamba,  and  lute,  formed 
the  orchestra.  There  was  no  Air  attempted.  The 
recitative  was  merely  a  languid  and  monotonous  mea- 
sured intonation,  yet  it  caused  at  this  early  period  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  and  was  often  repeated. 

MYSELF. — Pray,  was  it  long  before  a  more  regular 
opera  was  introduced? 

PESCIOLINI. — The  next  attempt  was  made  about  four 
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years  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  de  Medici  with  the  celebrated  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  when  the  first  public  opera,  entitled, 
"Euridice,"  written  by  the  same  poet,  and  arranged  by 
the  same  musicians,  was  represented  at  Florence,  hav- 
ing an  anacreontic  stanza  set  to  music,  and  a  chorus  at 
the  end  of  each  act — slight  indications  of  the  airs  and 
choruses  of  the  modern  opera.  The  next  opera  appeared 
at  Mantua,  the  poetry  also  by  Rinucini,  the  music  by 
Monti  Verdi  of  Milan,  who  improved  the  recitative,  by 
giving  it  more  flow  and  expression.  This  opera  was 
called  "Ariadne."  In  1649,  were  first  introduced  at 
Venice,  airs  connected  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the 
dialogue  in  an  opera  of  Glasoni,  set  by  Cavili  and 
Cicognini.  It  is  most  laughable  to  read  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  opera  at  Rome,  which  reminds  us  of 
Thespis'  strolling  company  performing  in  a  waggon, 
and  painting  with  the  lees  of  wine.  Scenes  in  recita- 
tive and  airs  were  exhibited  there  during  the  Carnival 
of  1606,  in  a  cart,  by  Guagliata  and  four  or  five  of  his 
friends.  At  Naples  a  regular  opera  was  performed  in 
1615,  called  "Amor  non  halegge;"  and  lamentable  to 
relate,  the  opera  degenerated  throughout  all  Italy  into 
a  sort  of  pantomime  for  many  years,  in  which  music 
and  poetry  were  the  last  things  considered  ;  and,  as 
Goldoni  remarked  of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  "  C'etait 
les  parades  des  yeux  et  Penfer  des  oreilles."  The  first 
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opera  buffa,  and  the  first  stage  ever  erected  for  the 
purpose,  occurred  at  Venice  about  1637. 

MYSELF. — When,  do  you  know,  was  it  introduced 
into  England  ? 

PESCIOLINI — I  think  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  Handel  certainly  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
music  of  England,  but  its  influence  has  sunk  under  the 
meridian  splendour  of  the  Italian  opera.  Our  Metastasio 
has  carried  the  Italian  opera  in  the  18th  century,  as  a 
writer,  to  the  greatest  height,  while  the  comic  operas  of 
Goldoni  are  deservedly  esteemed  the  most  celebrated. 
The  composers  are  innumerable.  My  own  favourites 
are  Sacchini,  Piccini,  Cimarosa,  Paisiello,  Kossini ;  and 
more  than  all,  though  of  German  birth,  Mozart. 

MYSELF. — Do  you  really  consider  Mozart  equal  to 
your  great  Italian  composers,  particularly  Cimarosa, 
whose  "  Matrimonio  segreto,"  and  his  "Orazi  e 
Curiazi,"  contain  the  finest  music  I  have  ever  heard  ? 

PESCIOLINI. — I  consider  Mozart  the  greatest  musical 
genius  that  ever  appeared,  and  no  operas  have  ever 
been  so  much  admired  by  the  first  amateurs  of  Italy  as 
his  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  his  "  Don  Giovane,"  his 
"Magic  Flute,"  his  "Cosi  fan  Tutti,"  and  "La 
Clemenza  di  Tito."  Even  at  four  years  of  age  he 
could  play  on  the  harpischord,  a  minuet  which  he 
acquired  with  perfect  correctness  in  half-an-hour.  In 
his  fifth  year  he  abandoned  all  infantine  games — was 
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wholly  absorbed  in  music — and  began  to  compose  little 
pieces.  He  was  attentive,  however,  under  his  father's 
direction  to  other  objects  of  study,  but  music  filled  his 
soul,  and  he  soon  astonished  his  family  by  the  rapid 
progress  he  made.  In  his  sixth  year,  he  and  his  sister, 
Maria  Anna,  also  a  musical  genius,  delighted  the 
amateurs  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  at 
Vienna,  by  their  unequalled  powers ;  and,  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  that  the  young  Mozart  was  heedless  of 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  requested  the 
Emperor  to  send  for  Wagenseil  and  some  of  the  first 
musicians  in  Germany,  before  whom  the  child  performed 
one  of  his  concerts  with  unprecedented  execution. 

Till  then  he  knew  no  other  instrument  than  the 
harpischord.  The  Emperor  having  presented  him  with 
a  violin,  he  studied  it  in  private  so  effectually,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  family,  that  upon  his  return  to 
Strasburg,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  amazed  his 
father  by  taking  the  second  violin  in  a  trio,  with  the 
greatest  precision.  Such  was  his  wonderful  suscepti- 
bility to  sound,  horror  of  discords,  and  rough  and  shrill 
sounds,  that,  on  the  sudden  blast  of  a  harsh  trumpet, 
he  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  In  his  seventh  year, 
he  astonished  the  people  of  Paris  by  his  amazing 
execution,  in  his  first  sonata ;  and,  in  his  eighth  year,  he 
visited  England,  performing  at  court  on  the  great  organ 
of  George  the  Third,  where  they  laid  before  him  the 
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compositions  of  Handel,  Bach,  etc.,  which,  though  all 
exceedingly  difficult,  he  executed  with  perfect  truth,  at 
first  sight.  He  then  visited  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Versailles,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent ;  and  upon 
one  occasion,  at  Munich,  the  young  Mozart  was  asked 
by  the  Elector  to  compose  a  theme  without  any  instru- 
ment, which,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he 
rapidly  finished,  and  then  played  with  the  greatest 
effect. 

In  Home,  1769,  he  wrote  down  from  memory  the 
celebrated  Miserere,  annually  sung  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
during  the  holy  week,  and  kept  sacred  by  a  solemn  in- 
junction of  the  Pope.  So  perfect  was  it,  that  when 
soon  after  he  sung  it  to  Cristofore,  who  had  executed  it 
himself  at  the  chapel,  he  expressed  his  amazement. 
At  Naples  the  scholars  of  the  Conservatorio  con- 
ceived there  was  magic  in  a  ring  he  wore ;  he  took  it 
off,  and  their  astonishment  increased.  In  Rome,  the 
Popo  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur;  and,  at 
Bologna,  where  they  shut  him  in  a  room  for  half-an- 
hour,  imposing  upon  him  the  difficult  task  of  writing 
an  antiphony  for  four  voices  in  that  limited  time,  he 
was  elected  member  and  master  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy;  but  it  were  in  vain  to  enu- 
merate his  triumphs  and  honours.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  commissioned  him,  in  1771,  to  compose 
the  grand  serenata  "  Ascanio  in  Alba,'*  for  the  nuptials 
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of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  and,  in  1772,  he  composed 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  his  celebrated  serenata, 
"It  sogno  di  Scipione,"  and  was  then  generally  called 
the  Raphael  of  musicians.  But  it  is  painful  to  think 
that  this  precocious  genius  remained  a  child  in  all  the 
other  relations  of  life — knew  nothing  of  self-govern- 
ment, domestic  order,  the  value  of  money,  or  moderation 
of  enjoyment;  but  this  absent  abstracted  man  appeared 
a  being  above  humanity  when  seated  at  the  harpischord, 
his  mind  expanded  and  his  whole  soul  was  engrossed  in 
the  great  object  for  which  he  was  formed — the  harmony 
of  sound.  If  not  interrupted,  he  continued  to  play 
during  the  whole  night,  and  seldom  composed  except 
while  lying  in  bed,  from  six  till  ten  in  the  morning. 
His  only  other  amusement  was  the  fascinating  game  of 
billiards.  In  his  exterior  he  was  not  prepossessing,  he 
was  short,  pale,  thin,  and  his  features  were  not  strik- 
ing. Of  his  fourteenth  opera,  performed  at  Vienna  in 
1782,  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  said  to  him  "This 
music  is  too  fine  for  our  ears,  there  are  a  prodigious 
number  of  notes  in  it."  "  There  are  as  many  as  are 
proper,"  replied  Mozart.  The  "Marriage  of  Figaro," 
performed  at  Prague  in  1777,  met  with  the  highest 
applause,  immediately  followed  by  "Don  Juan,"  with 
equal  success.  During  his  last  illness,  he  wrote  his 
"CosifanTutti,"  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  "La  Cle- 
nienza  di  Tito,"  with  his  celebrated  "Requiem."  He 


died  December  5,  1792,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  from  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  brain. 

MYSELF. — Mozart,  like  many  other  great  geniuses, 
died  at  an  early  age.  Burns,  Raphael,  and  many  others 
died  about  the  same  period,  and  Alfieri  will  probably 
soon  follow.  Pray,  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  music  of  Mozart? 

PESCIOLINI. — Mozart's  works  equally  delight  the 
amateur  and  the  accomplished  musician,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  novelty  of  their  character.  He  explored 
all  the  sources  of  the  art,  and  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  purity,  depth,  and  richness 
of  his  ideas.  His  instrumental  compositions  will  re- 
main a  pattern  for  all  nations  and  all  ages,  while  his 
fame  in  sacred  music,  particularly  in  his  grand  hymns 
and  masses,  is  transcendant.  The  history  of  his 
celebrated  "  Requiem "  you  probably  may  have  heard 
before.  A  German  Count,  a  stranger  to  Mozart, 
requested  him  to  compose  a  mass  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  to  fix  his  own  price.  Mozart  fixed  200 
ducats,  but  would  not  name  the  time,  saying,  he  wished 
to  give  the  work  perfection.  The  Count  payed  the 
money  in  advance,  stating,  he  would  call  in  the  course 
of  some  months,  and,  if  the  work  was  finished,  he  would 
then  give  an  additional  sum;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
Mozart  received  a  commission  for  "La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,"  to  be  performed  at  the  coronation  at  Prague, 
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and  was  just  entering  his  carriage  to  attend  its  first 
rehearsal  when  the  Count  appeared.  He  pledged  him- 
self, however,  to  commence  the  mass  immediately  on 
his  return,  and  began  it  with  an  interest  and  energy 
which  he  had  never  experienced  in  any  former  piece, 
so  that  his  wife  felt  much  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  unusual  exertion  on  his  evidently  declining  health ; 
indeed,  Mozart  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  her 
that  he  felt  that  he  was  writing  his  own  requiem. 
She  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  work,  and  re- 
fused to  return  him  the  manuscript,  though  often 
requested,  until  she  considered  that  his  health  was 
somewhat  re-established.  Mozart  had  nearly  completed 
the  work  when  his  health  began  evidently  to  decline, 
and  his  death  took  place.  Immediately  upon  his  demise, 
the  visitor  again  appeared,  demanded  the  requiem,  and 
received  it  unfinished,  as  the  great  composer  had  left  it. 
NOTE,  1858.— The  celebrated  David,  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  was  afterwards  in  England,  and 
was  considered  the  most  powerful  tenor  ever  heard. 
His  vanity  could  only  be  surpassed  by  his  talents. 
Braham  had  appeared  in  Italy  about  the  period  above 
alluded  to,  and  was  much  admired.  One  of  the  Dilet- 
tanti remarked  to  David  that  Braham  or  the  Inglesino, 
as  they  called  him,  was  a  splendid  tenor.  "Yes," 
replied  David,  "he  is  an  admirable  singer,  he  is  indeed 
second  to  myself." 
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La  Bertinotte  remained  long  in  Tuscany,  and  sung 
often  at  Leghorn,  being  much  admired  by  an  amiable 
and  wealthy  gentleman  whom  I  knew  intimately,  Mr. 

Joseph  H ,  who,  it  was  said,  lavished  large  sums 

on  this  prima  donna.  This  gentleman  lived  often  at 
Pisa,  where  he  had  one  of  the  old  palaces,  and  gave 
nice  champagne  dinners  to  the  nobility,  on  which  oc- 
casions, I  being  the  only  other  Englishman  (for  we  are 
all  so  called  on  the  continent),  generally  acted  as 
croupier. 

Allusion  has  been  also  made  in  the  preceding  letter 

to  the  celebrated  G ,  the  first  soprano,  in  point  of 

volume  of  voice,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Europe.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Madame  C inti- 
mately, and  as  one  of  the  directors  of  many  concerts,  and 
of  one  festival  in  this  city,  have  had  much  correspond- 
ence with  her,  having  indeed  induced  her  to  appear  here 
on  various  occasions.  At  the  first  and  last,  and  only 
festival  ever  held  in  Glasgow,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  directors,  I  offered  her  four  hundred  pounds  to  sing 
for  four  nights.  She  refused  to  come  under  five  hundred. 
The  other  directors,  though  they  held  an  indemnification 
list,  subscribed  by  thirty  gentleman,  whose  joint  pro- 
perty amounted  to  about  a  million,  were  alarmed  at  her 
request,  and  I  then  proposed  to  offer  the  great 
cantatrice  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  festival,  to 
which  they  agreed,  and  she  readily  concurred.  The 
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attraction  on  this  occasion  was  irresistible,  for  C 

was  seconded  by  Braham,  Salmon,  Placi,  Spagnoletti, 
Dragonetti,  and  other  great  artistes.  The  theatre,  at 
half-a-guinea  a-head  for  all  parts  of  the  house,  was 
crammed  every  night,  with  about  three  thousand  persons. 

The  result  was  most  propitious,  and  I  waited  on  C , 

with  three  other  directors,  and  paid  her  the  handsome 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Miller,  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  and  passionately 
fond  of  music,  held  for  many  years  the  first  clothing 
establishment  in  this  city.  One  day,  during  the 

festival,  I  accidentally  met  Mr.  V ,  the  husband  of 

C ,  who  requested  me  to  introduce  him   to  the 

venerable  secretary.  As  that  gentleman  spoke  no 
foreign  language,  and  the  other  wished  to  be  on  the 
best  footing  with  a  person  who  held  the  sinews  of  war 
at  this  interesting  crisis,  he  addressed  him,  with  great 
cordiality,  in  broken  English,  of  which  the  worthy 
secretary  did  not  understand  a  word.  One  thing, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  making  him  comprehend,  for 
he  said,  with  impressment,  "Mister  Mila,  you  will 
make  me  van  coat  for  tirty  pound ;  I  will  pay  you  tirty 
pound."  The  old  gentleman  endeavoured  to  make 
him  understand  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  a 

coat  that  would   cost  so  much  money.     But  V 

replied,  "  I  vill  tell  you,  Mister  Mila,  you  vill  make  ov 
de  most  fine  clot,  wit  de  rich  frog  on  de  van  side,  on  de 
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oder  side  you  make  ov  de  moat  fine  velour ;  vat  you 
say  1  velvet,  ven  I  fatigue  ov  de  clot,  I  renverso  de 
velour,  ven  I  fatigue  ov  de  velour,  I  return  de  clot." 
The  worthy  secretary  did  us  the  honour  to  accompany 
us,  when  we  waited  on  the  great  cantatrice  to  pay  her 
the  money,  and  received  the  thirty  pounds  for  the  sur- 
tout,  which  her  husband  had  worn  during  the  mornings 
of  the  festival  week,  the  cloth  side  being  generally  out. 
The  above  is  a  slight  trait  of  a  man  without  means, 

character,  or  profession,  who  hung  on  C for  forty 

years,  and  wasted  on  gambling  and  extravagance  those 
immense  sums  she  received  by  the  exertion  of  her 
unrivalled  talents,  embittering  the  life  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  women  in  the  midst  of  apparent  prosperity 
and  unprecedented  triumph. 

The  history  of  this  person,  which  I  had  principally 

from  C 's  own  mouth,  appears  strange  to  persons 

of  high  moral  feeling,  being  in  everything  so  different 
from  the  customs  of  our  dear  country.  Of  Jewish 
extraction,  and  in  a  very  abject  state,  he  earned  a 
scanty  subsistence  at  Brussels  by  managing  a  roulette 
table  for  certain  knowing  ones,  who  had  confidence  in 
his  talents  and  address  in  such  honourable  pursuits. 
This  gambling  table  was  frequented  by  several  French 
officers,  and  Junot,  previous  to  his  celebrated  descent 
on  Portugal,  having  occasion  to  send  certain  spies  to 
Lisbon  in  prosecution  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  the 
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extraordinary  man  then  governing  France,  V was 

mentioned  by  some  of  those  military  men  as  a  person 
well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Portugal  with  a  handsome  allowance ;  was  permitted 
to  assume  the  pseudo  rank  of  colonel  in  the  French 
army;  to  wear  a  handsome  uniform,  and  appear  with 
some  splendour  in  the  Portuguese  capital.  The  young 
C ,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  had  heen  just  en- 
gaged to  sing  as  seconda  donna  in  the  Opera  there. 
Grassini,  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  prima  donna 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  contralto  of  the  day,  having 

been  engaged  for  the  first  parts.     C had  been  at 

first,  from  her  religious  propensities,  designed  for  a 
convent;  but  her  father,  a  watchmaker  in  Senigaglia, 
employed  occasionally  to  sing  in  the  choir  in  Venice, 
having  discovered  her  magnificent  voice,  after  some 
training  had  induced  her  to  make  her  debut  on  this 
occasion.  She  created  a  furore;  and,  by  her  fine 
figure  and  dignified  countenance,  as  well  as  by  the 
flexibility  and  immense  volume  of  her  voice,  soon 
established  her  reputation  as  the  first  soprano  in  the 
world. 

Ever  of  a  lofty  temperament,  and  elevated  in  thought 
and  action,  her  personal  attractions  were  great,  and 
her  personal  character  then,  and  through  life,  pure  and 
unsullied  even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion.  Hardly 
arrived  in  Lisbon  she  was  courted  by  a  handsome 
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Portuguese  nobleman,  of  high  birth  and  fortune,  who 
gained  her  youthful  heart,  and  to  whom  she  soon  agreed 
to  give  also  her  hand.  Judge  of  her  surprise  and 
horror  to  find  that  Grassini,  an  older,  more  insinuating 
and  experienced  woman,  of  a  very  different  character, 
was  exercising  her  arts  npon  her  betrothed,  and  had 
estranged  him  from  one  who  loved  him  with  all  the 
virtuous  innocence  and  sincerity  of  inexperienced  youth. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  young  C ,  naturally  of 

a  high,  haughty,  and  fiery  temperament,  or  as  she  her- 
self said,  "Giovane  e  gelosa,"  frequently  met  the 

insinuating  Colonel  V at  the  house  of  the  French 

ambassador,  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  colonel,  and 
appearing  as  a  gentleman  of  respectable  means  and 

station.     V had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  a 

young  cantatrice,  with  so  magnificent  a  voice,  was 
likely  soon  to  become  the  first  prima  donna  of  Europe, 
and  would  be  an  excellent  acquisition,  or  as  the  Italians 
say,  "una  buona  vacca,"  for  life.  His  situation  as  a 
spy  was  but  temporary — his  employers  ungrateful  and 
unceremonious — and  he  dreaded  a  return  to  the  mean 
office  of  turning  the  roulette — the  tool  of  black  legs 
and  swindlers.  He,  accordingly,  laid  siege  to  the 
young  cantatrice  with  every  art  of  insinuation,  and, 
she,  ignorant  of  the  world,  enraged  at  the  treatment 
she  had  received  from  the  man  she  loved,  and  believing 
V an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  a  luckless  hour 
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gave  her  hand  to  an  idle,  penniless  gambler,  who,  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  hung  through  life  like  a  mill- 
stone round  her  neck. 

It  were  idle  to  narrate  to  a  generation,  many  of  them 
the  contemporaries  of  this  famous  woman,  the  unprece- 
dented popularity  she  enjoyed,  the  immense  crowds  she 
attracted,  the  rapturous  applause  she  received,  and 
the  immense  sums  she  drew  in  the  theatres  of  every 
capital  of  Europe.  Her  fame  rose  higher  than  any 
singer  that  had  ever  appeared,  and  her  unsullied 
private  character,  so  rare  in  her  profession,  and  amidst 
temptations  by  which  so  many  had  fallen,  gave  a  high 
tone  of  respectability  to  everything  connected  with  her. 
This  has  been  justly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
natural  feeling  of  religion,  which  so  powerful  in  youth, 
remained  a  dominant  principle  through  a  life  chequered 
in  many  instances  by  an  unfortunate  domestic  connec- 
tion, but,  upon  the  whole,  triumphant  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. From  the  immense  exertion  of  C 's  mode  of 

singing,  her  voice  began  to  fail  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual.  The  Banti,  Crescentini,  and  many  others 
residing  in  the  fine  climate  of  Italy,  and  who  never  had 
over-exerted  themselves,  continued  to  sing  till  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age;  and  the  veteran  English  singer, 
Braham,  appeared  in  London  very  lately,  and  sung 
with  great  applause.  Before  any  material  change  had 
taken  place,  this  noble  woman  resolved  to  pay  a  parting 
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visit  to  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  in  a  great  part 
of  which  she  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  their 
charitable  institutions;  indeed,  no  potentate  or  prince, 
or  any  individual  of  any  country,  has  contributed  so 
largely  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity  as  this 
excellent  person. 

At  Petersburg — where  she  was  ever  triumphant — 
after  giving  a  farewell  concert  on  her  own  account,  she 
advertised  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals  of  that 
metropolis.  Tickets  at  twenty-five  shillings  each  were 
soon  disposed  of,  in  numbers  much  greater  than  the 
largest  music  hall  or  theatre  could  contain ;  and  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Emperor,  that  she  should  appear  in 
the  magnificent  Exchange,  which  could  contain  about 
five  thousand  persons.  It  was  crowded  in  every  corner ; 

and  C .  greatly  excited  by  so  triumphant  a  scene, 

sung  with  as  much  brilliancy  and  effect  as  she  had  ever 
done  in  any  period  of  her  career.  This  benevolent 
woman  had,  on  this  occasion,  the  great  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  by  her  sole,  her  final  exertions,  the 
crowded  and  extensive  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg 
would  receive  a  magnificent  succour,  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  unprecedented  in  amount.  On  the  following 
morning  she  prepared,  with  deep  regret,  to  take  final 
leave  of  a  capital  where  she  had  been  ever  received 
with  the  highest  kindness  and  distinction,  and  had 
achieved  her  greatest  musical  triumphs.  She  was  just 
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about  to  step  into  her  travelling  carriage,  when  she 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  arrived  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 
With  that  grace  and  kindly  feeling  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  so  often  remarked  and  admired  during  his  short 
stay  in  England,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  handed 
her  into  her  carriage,  and  kneeling  on  the  step,  gallantly 
kissing  her  hand,  bound  round  her  wrist  a  bracelet  of 
splendid  diamonds,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  hand- 
some sum  she  had  been  the  means  of  bestowing  on  the 
public  charities  of  his  country. 

After  visiting  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  other 
capitals,  she  retired  to  Florence,  and  lived  for  many 
years  a  short  distance  from  that  city,  near  the  Bologna 
gate,  not  at  all  in  the  style,  nor  with  that  appearance 
of  wealth  which  was  expected  from  the  immense  suc- 
cess she  had  had,  and  the  large  sums  she  had  received 
during  a  long  course  of  years.  Here  her  husband  died, 
and  an  insurrection  breaking  out  soon  after  in  Tuscany, 
she  fled  to  Paris,  but  had  hardly  arrived  there,  when  a 
revolution  occurred  also  in  France.  Her  benevolent 
feelings  were  daily  called  into  exercise — and  many 
families,  but  lately  in  comfort,  were  now  forced  to 
implore  her  assistance,  which  was  never  refused. 

One  morning,  when  sitting  alone  in  her  hotel,  the 
door  of  her  apartment  was  suddenly  thrown  open — a 
graceful  figure,  elegantly  attired,  ran  forward  and  threw 
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herself  at  the  feet  of  this  celebrated  lady.  "  Rise,  I 
entreat  you,"  she  exclaimed,  melted  at  the  sight  and  at 
the  humility  of  the  posture,  "  rise  and  be  consoled.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  privations,  sacrifices,  and  misery, 
which  many  of  tbe  best  and  most  respected  of  Paris,  at 
this  awful  crisis,  are  suffering — rise  to  receive  the  very 
utmost  that  is  within  my  power  to  bestow."  "  It  is  not 
to  make  any  demand  on  your  benevolence,"  cried  the 
stranger,  "  that  I  thus  kneel  before  you — kind  heaven 
has  bestowed  upon  me,  even  a  superabundance  of  the 
blessings  of  life.  I  am  Jenny  Lind,  and  thus  kneel 
before  you,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  noblest  of 
women  and  the  greatest  cantatrice  in  the  world." 

C ,  moved  to  tears,  bestowed  her  blessing  upon  this 

extraordinary  person,  and  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
folded  her  in  her  arras  in  a  long  and  tender  embrace. 
During  the  stay  of  Jenny  Lind  at  Paris  she  was  the 
daily  companion  of  her  wonderful  compeer.  Judge 
then  of  the  feelings  of  this  warm-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate person,  when,  on  her  arrival  at  Stockholm,  she 

learned  that  the  noble  C had  been  seized  with 

cholera,  aud  had  suddenly  expired.  No  two  persons 
could  be  more  different  in  appearance  than  the  two 

greatest  singers  that  Europe  has  yet  known.     C 

was  strong  in  character,  in  body,  in  mind,  in  voice; 
Jenny  Lind  was  gentle,  mild,  feminine.  The  singing  of 
C •  was  flexible,  expressive,  magnificent,  overwhelm- 
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ing;  yet,  though  her  natural  powers  were  transcendent, 
it  seemed  to  require  the  utmost  exertion  of  body  and 
mind  to  bring  them  into  full  exercise.  Jenny  Lind 
seemed  gifted  with  so  extraordinary  a  voice  and  such 
unprecedented  power  of  lungs,  that  she  had  only  to 
open  her  mouth,  and  a  torrent  of  music  flowed  forth  as 
if  from  some  pure  exuberant  fountain.  The  cadenzas, 
and  other  ornamental  parts  of  the  Italian  lady's  sing- 
ing, were  ably  arranged  by  her  maestro  di  capella,  and 
carefully  acquired  under  his  direction.  Jenny  Lind, 
from  her  wonderful  facility,  natural  power  of  voice,  and 
intuitive  genius,  warbled  spontaneously  and  without 
effort,  in  elegant,  astonishing,  and  varied  ricciolini  and 
fioriture.  The  seraph  of  the  south  seemed  to  excel  by 
the  force  of  temperament,  exertion,  and  science.  The 
nightingale  of  the  north  seemed  impelled  by  an  intuitive 
gift  of  nature,  and  shone  the  creature  of  a  heaven-born 
genius.  In  the  qualities  of  the  heart  alone  these 
illustrious  women  were  the  same — both  have  displayed 
the  highest  generosity — both  have  felt  the  deepest 
commiseration  for  the  wants  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-creatures — both  have  been  the  means,  by  their 
extraordinary  talents,  of  giving  sums  to  the  public 
charities  of  the  different  countries  who  witnessed  their 
triumphant  appearances,  more  than  even  the  greatest 
princes  or  potentates — both  have  maintained,  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  by  which  so  many  of  their  pro- 
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fession  have  fallen,  a  character  so  exalted  and  pure, 
that  the  foul  breath  of  calumny  has  never  dared  to  sully 
its  resplendent  surface. 

In  the  foregoing  letter,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
history  of  Ginevra — it  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
Rodger's  poem  of  Italy,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 


"If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice  or  chance 
To  Modena ;  where  still  religiously — 
Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  preserved 
Bologna's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandine), 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio  gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  thee ;  thro'  their  arched  walks, 
Dim,  at  noonday,  discovering  many  a  glimpse 
Of  knights  and  darnes,  such  as  in  old  romance, 
And  lovers,  such  as  in  heroic  song — 
Perhaps  the  two,  for  groves  were  their  delight; 
That  in  the  spring  time,  as  alone  they  sat, 
Venturing  together  on  a  tale  of  love, 
Head  only  part  that  day.    A  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one-half  is  seen ;  but,  ere  thou  go, 
Enter  the  house — prithee,  forget  it  not — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race, 
Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 
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She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 

Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 

As  tho'  she  said  '  Beware !'     Her  vest  of  gold 

'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot : 

An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 

And  on  her  hrow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 

A  coronet  of  pearls.    But  then  her  face, 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 

The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 

It  haunts  me  still,  tho'  many  a  year  has  fled, 

Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 

Over  a  mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  hy  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent, 
With  scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  Ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture;  and  thou  wilt  not, 
When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 
She  was  an  only  child ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave, 
That  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  ? 
The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life, 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight. 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  become  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 
Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety, 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady  preached  decorum; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth  she  gave 
Her  hand,  and  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 
Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast, 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there. 
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Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 

'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love, 

And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 

And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread, 

'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 

Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 

Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 

But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 

Nor  from  that  hour,  could  anything  be  guessed, 

But,  that  she  was  not !     Weary  of  his  life, 

Frencesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith, 

Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 

Orsini  lived;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 

An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 

Something  he  could  not  find,  he  knew  not  what; 

When  he  was  gone  the  house  remained  awhile 

Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  passed,  and  all  forgot, 

When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search, 

'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 

That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed,  and,  'twas  said- 

By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra — 

Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place  ? 

'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said,  but  on  the  way 

It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton  ! 

With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 

A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 

All  else  had  perished,  save  a  nuptial  ring, 

And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 

Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 

'  Ginevra.'     There,  then,  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 

Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 

Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 

When  a  spring  lock,  which  lay  in  ambush  there, 

Fastened  her  down  for  ever." 


LETTER  FIFTH. 

PJSA,  August,  18 — . 

MY  DEAR  , 

IN  a  former  letter,  I  mentioned  that  my 
young  Italian  friend,  Signor  Pietro  Pesciolini,  had 
kindly  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  first  conversazione 
at  Pisa,  in  Palazzo  Mastiani ;  and  this  evening  had 
been  fixed  for  my  presentation.  I  accordingly  sallied 
forth  about  eight  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  Arno  to  the 
Palazzo  Pesciolini,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  old  college,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  On 
my  arrival  there,  I  found  Signor  Pietro  and  his  brother, 
the  Cavalier  Pesciolini,  ready  to  accompany  me.  He 
mentioned  that  the  Cavalier  had  kindly  volunteered  to 
introduce  me,  which  he  thought  would  give  me  more 
eclat,  than  if  done  by  so  young  a  man  as  himself. 
Dressed  in  black,  with  white  gloves  and  chapeau  bras, 
the  requisite  costume  on  such  occasions,  we  repaired  to 
the  Palazzo  of  Madame  Mastiani,  where  I  was  received 
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in  the  most  easy,  affable,  and  kind  manner  by  that  lady, 
who,  having  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  was 
fond  of  everything  English.  The  Mastiani,  though 
not  the  highest  in  rank,  is  the  richest  of  the  Pisan 
nobility,  having,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  a-year,  a  largo 
sum  in  Tuscany,  and  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  family 
to  live  in  the  greatest  splendour.  Her  house  is  open 
every  night  that  the  theatre  is  shut,  and  she  gives  nice 
dinner  parties  twice  a- week — travels  a  great  deal, 
generally  residing  part  of  the  year  in  Vienna,  and  lives 
in  higher  style  than  any  family  in  Pisa.  It  is  not  her 
custom  to  invite  any  one  to  her  dinner  parties  ;  but,  if 
you  frequent  her  conversazione,  and  are  upon  an  agree- 
able footing  there — if  you  do  not  come  frequently,  she 
considers  you  cold  and  unkind.  On  these  occasions, 
we,  of  course,  meet  in  the  drawing-room — each  gentle- 
man gives  a  lady  his  arm,  and  conducts  her  to  the 
dining  saloon.  It  is  spacious,  high  roofed,  the  floor 
inlaid  with  square  plates  of  delf,  the  windows  all  open, 
external  blinds  down,  the  chairs  covered  with  morocco 
leather,  and  everything  done  to  effect  coolness,  which 
is  the  comfort  most  to  be  sought  for  at  this  season  in 
this  climate.  Ten  fine  looking  fellows  in  livery  attended 
the  dinner  party ;  and  behind  the  lady's  own  chair, 
stood  her  hussar,  a  tall  handsome  youth  of  six  feet 
four,  in  green  uniform,  with  a  long  sword  and  splendid 
moustache.  He  seemed  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his 
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position — had  an  air  of  military  nonchalance,  and  only 
condescended  to  serve  the  Mastiani  herself.  There  are 
four  bills  of  fare  laid  on  the  table,  scented  deliciously, 
and  written  on  beautiful  paper,  containing  a  list  of 
dishes  in  French,  the  names  so  recherches,  that  only  those 
well  skilled  in  terms  of  gastronomic  art,  are  sufficiently 
knowing  to  be  able  to  make  a  proper  choice.  Her  chef 
du  cuisine  from  Paris  is  one  of  the  very  first  artistes ; 
and  the  gourmands  are  unaniinious  in  declaring,  that 
there  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  such  varied  and 
exquisite  dishes.  What  struck  me  as  singular  and 
novel  in  the  repast,  was,  that  after  three  courses  with 
entre  mets,  we  had  two  desserts.  The  first  consisted 
of  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  among  which  grapes,  melons, 
and  pine  apples,  shone  conspicuous  ;  the  second  was 
almost  wholly  of  confections,  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
varied,  chiefly  from  Naples,  which  is  quite  celebrated 
for  their  production  ;  while,  at  various  parts  of  the 
table,  were  high  pyramids  of  ice,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
lemon,  orange,  frontignac,  etc.,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  heat,  remained  unmelted,  till  cut  down  for 
the  use  of  the  party.  The  ladies  do  not  leave  the 
gentlemen  after  dinner,  as  in  our  cold  country,  nor  do 
the  latter  remain  long  at  their  wine.  There  is  great 
variety  of  it  drunk  during  the  lengthened  repast,  with 
an  infinity  of  liqueurs  and  rosoglos,  which  are  con- 
stantly handed  round,  while  you  sit  chatting  and 
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partaking  of  the  two  desserts,  so  that  after  so  many 
nice  dishes  and  bon-bons  a  cup  of  good  coffee  is  the 
great  desideratum. 

There  were  open  carriages  generally  waiting  for  the 
party  soon  after  dinner  (the  usual  siesta  being  dis- 
pensed with  on  such  occasions),  in  which  we  rode  out 
to  some  of  the  beautiful  environs,  enjoying  the  fresh  air 
from  quick  motion,  the  splendid  scenery,  and  the  lively 
conversation  of  the  dark-eyed  Signore  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  when  the  party  returned  in  high  spirits  to  the 
opera,  if  open,  or  conversazione.  Madame  Mastiani 
having  learned  that  I  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  imme- 
diately mentioned  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who,  she  said,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  her  own,  and 
had  resided,  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  Pisa  for  several 
seasons.  As  I  had  never  seen  that  nobleman,  she 
described  him  to  me  as  a  tall  elegant  young  man  of 
fine  manners,  with  an  air  peculiarly  distingue  and 
aristocratic.  He  was  fond,  she  said,  of  Italy,  and  his 
habits  and  tastes  were  so  congenial  to  the  climate  and 
the  manners  of  the  country,  that  he  was  very  popular 
among  all  classes.  He  was  literary,  classical,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed  to  every 
pursuit  that  can  exalt  and  ennoble  human  life.  It  was 
reported,  said  she,  that  he  was  about  to  be  united  to 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Mr.  Beckford,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Vathek,  who  had  been  residing  for  some  time 
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at  Naples  in  a  style  of  magnificence  beyond  that  of  any 
prince,  and  was  said  to  be  the  richest  commoner  in 
Great  Britain.  She  described  his  only  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  as  an  interesting  and  beautiful  young 
person,  who  had  received  every  possible  advantage  of 
education  and  accomplishment — a  perfect  musician,  a 
splendid  singer,  and  indeed,  in  every  respect,  a  fit  match 
for  a  nobleman,  who  had  the  sure  prospect  of  being 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  first  peer  of 
Scotland. 

I  formerly  mentioned  that  the  Mastiani  was  fond  of 
everything  English — I  might  have  added,  that  she  also 
hated  everything  that  was  French;  and  has  shown 
them  a  degree  of  dislike  and  hauteur  on  many  occasions, 
which  must  have  been  somewhat  dangerous  to  herself. 
She  has  repeatedly  fled  to  Vienna,  taking  her  jewels 
and  other  valuables  with  her,  on  receiving  private  in- 
formation that  the  French  were  about  to  levy  a  con- 
tribution; has  often  removed  her  horses,  which  are 
numerous  and  beautiful,  when  about  to  be  used  by  the 
French,  with  those  of  the  other  nobility,  in  the  tran- 
sport of  cannon ;  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  the 
French  commissariat  was  about  to  remove  for  that 
purpose  a  beautiful  English  race-horse,  the  gift  of  her 
friend,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton,  she  ordered  a  pistol  to 
be  loaded,  went  into  the  stable,  and  with  her  own  hand 
shot  the  beautiful  animal  through  the  head.  When 
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Murat  carao  lately  to  Pisa,  and  hinted  to  a  nobleman 
here,  that  ho  was  desirous  to  be  introduced  to  her 
conversazione,  she  peremptorily  refused,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  insulted  by  that  base  parvenu  in  a  man- 
ner degrading  to  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  too  brutal  to  be  mentioned.  Though  the 
French  have  three  thousand  troops  at  Leghorn,  and 
Tuscany  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  Bonaparte, 
as  any  province  of  France,  I  havo  met  with  no 
Frenchman  in  any  society  here,  nor  in  the  boxes  of  the 
nobility  at  the  opera.  This  appears  strange  in  a  con- 
quered country — and  were  Napoleon  here  in  person,  he 
might  be  inclined  to  treat  the  Mastiani  and  others  who 
openly  express  their  aversion  to  him,  as  he  did  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  other  distinguished  women  at  Paris,  who 
opposed  his  measures,  or  at  least  talked  freely  of  his 
actions  ;  but  having  placed  a  Bourbon,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  with  her  weak  cousin  and 
husband,  on  the  throne  of  this  little  realm — his  hands 
being  very  full  at  present,  and  his  designs  on  Spain 
insidious,  not  openly  hostile — his  policy,  for  the  moment, 
is  to  allow  the  Queen  of  Etruria  a  sort  of  quiet 
influence  or  show  of  independent  power,  and  not  to 
permit  much  interference  with  the  good  people  of 
Tuscany.  Nor  could  the  conduct  of  this  spirited 
woman  to  Murat  be  wondered  at,  when  reports  were 
current  and  universally  credited,  in  a  place  where  every 
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circumstance  connected  with  the  French  revolution  was 
canvassed  with  anxiety — the  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences giving  indescribable  interest  to  every  incident — 
that  this  man,  then  in  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Princess  Lamballes,  whose 
only  crime  was  being  the  companion  and  friend  of  poor 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  Princess  Lamballes,  you  know, 
was  the  first  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob ; 
she  was  forced  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  mur- 
dered, and  dragged  through  the  streets,  when  the  blood- 
thirsty miscreants,  headed  by  Murat,  cut  off  her  hair, 
which  the  monsters  wore  as  trophies  in  front  of  their 
caps.  This  horrid  recital  (alas !  so  degrading  to  human 
nature),  is  openly  given  in  many  accredited  publications ; 
and,  from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  here,  illustra- 
tive of  what  the  man  can  do,  every  word  of  it  is 
believed.  Notwithstanding  his  power  he  cannot  prevent 
the  people  from  shunning  him  in  every  possible  way, 
and  whispering  the  most  horrid  description  of  his 
character.  They  acknowledge,  however,  that  he  is 
brave ;  but  from  what  I  see  and  hear  of  him,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  he  ever  showed  the  talents  of  a  great 
general  or  conqueror.  He  seems  fond  of  living  in  this 
old  city,  seldom  visiting  Leghorn,  though  the  troops 
are  exclusively  there,  and  seems  to  pass  a  solitary  and 
monotonous  life  out  of  all  society,  as  no  one  approaches 
him  but  his  aids-de- camps. 
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Madame  Mastiani  is  a  fine  lady-looking  woman, 
about  six-and-thirty — her  figure  is  elegant,  though  a 
little  inclined  to  embonpoint,  and  her  face  still  retains 
the  remains  of  great  beauty.  But,  a  few  years  ago, 
she  was  seized  at  Florence  by  a  most  virulent  attack 
of  small-pox,  which  has  marked  and  marred  a  coun- 
tenance, once  one  of  the  most  classical  and  beautiful 
in  Italy,  and  attenuated  a  nose,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincolo  at  Rome,  gave  her  an  air  peculiarly  digni- 
fied and  distingue.  When,  after  a  long  confinement, 
she  began  to  recover  from  this  appalling  disease,  so 
abhorrent  to  a  people  passionately  fond  of  beauty,  in 
all  its  phases  (their  minds  being  constantly  directed  to 
such  ideas,  by  the  innumerable  and  splendid  statuary 
and  paintings  ever  before  their  eyes),  she  called  to  her 
attendant  for  a  looking-glass,  and  mortified  and  en- 
raged at  the  ravages  which  the  fell  malady  had  made 
upon  her  once  lovely  face,  she  seized  her  stiletto,  which 
she  always  kept  under  her  pillow,  and  would  have 
plunged  it  into  her  bosom,  but  her  attendant,  a  power- 
ful young  woman,  selected  for  her  size  and  beauty  from 
among  her  own  Contadine,  resolutely  seized  her  arm, 
and  wrenched  the  weapon  from  her  hand. 

The  conversazione,  on  this  my  first  appearance, 
consisted  of  about  fifty  persons,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  sitting  when 


we  entered  at  a  largo  long  table  covered  with  green 
cloth,  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  hall,  engaged  at  the 
game  of  pharo.     The  hanker,  as  he  is  called,  sat  about 
the  middle  of  the  table,  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  his 
hand,  from  the  top  of  which — the  back  being  towards 
him — he  drew  a  card,  and  slowly  turning  it,  laid  it  at 
his  right  hand,  which,  being  in  favour  of  the  players,  he 
paid  those  that  had  gained.     He  then  turned  the  next 
card  from  the  top  to  the  left  hand,  this  being  in  favour 
of  the  bank,  and  drew  in  carefully  the  stakes  of  all  who 
had  lost.     Pharo  is  a  regular  game  of  hazard,  and  as 
the  players  can  stake  whatever  sum  they  choose,  they 
sometimes  ruin  the  bank,  but  much  oftener  themselves. 
The  banker  is  said  to  have  some  advantage — a  fair  one 
I  should  think  impossible — but,  as  he  has  the  turning  of 
the  cards,  he  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  what  is  coming  up,  and  with  imperceptible 
legerdemain  can  draw,  it  is  said,  without  being  observed, 
a  favourable  card  from  various  parts  of  the  pack.     On 
this  occasion,  the  bank — which,  though  conducted  by 
one  person,  consists  of  several  wealthy  partners — made 
a  magnificent  display  of  silver  and  gold.     A  mass  of 
dollars,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  black  when  not  much 
pocketed,  lay  at  a  little  distance  before  him,  while 
nearer  were  endless  rouleaux  of  half-sequins,  sequins, 
louis  d'ors,  and  doubloons,  which  evidently  increased 
considerably  during  the  progress  of  the  game.     The 


banker  seemed  all  smiles,  while  the  faces  of  many 
of  the  players  became  distorted  and  hideous — the 
expression  of  their  eyes,  fiendish — so  deeply  interested, 
so  passionately  absorbed  were  they  by  the  vile  spirit  of 
gambling. 

I  was  sorry  that  so  many  of  the  ladies  were  engaged 
in  this  odious  amusement — for  they  were  so  much 
engrossed  in  the  game,  that  not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  of  them ;  they  seemed  unconscious  even  of  the 
presence  of  those  moving  behind  them  and  eyeing  their 
changing  features,  which,  alas !  had  lost  all  that  sweet, 
careless,  and  captivating  expression,  so  peculiar  to  the 
fascinating  Signore.  The  next  room,  which  was  most 
elegantly  furnished  a  la  Turc,  and  of  a  circular  form,  con- 
tained a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  wholly  engaged 
in  conversation.  It  was  cheerful,  animated,  and  instruc- 
tive— to  my  mind  completely  falsifying  the  observation 
made  by  some  travellers,  that  at  a  conversazione  there 
was  everything  but  conversation.  The  next  apartment, 
a  large  square  saloon,  contained  a  splendid  piano-forte, 
with  several  other  instruments — and  here,  almost  every 
evening,  a  most  interesting  and  lovely  woman,  the 
Rosalmini,  sung  to  her  own  accompaniment.  This 
lady,  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Pisa,  called  Roncioni, 
is  quite  an  accomplished  musician.  Though  not  so  loud, 
her  voice  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  singers 
in  the  opera.  We  passed  a  great  part  of  the  evening 
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in  this  delightful  apartment,  which  appeared  a  paradise 
after  the  painful  feelings  excited  even  on  the  mind  of  a 
looker-on,  by  standing  over  the  pharo  table.  In  the 
room  next  to  this  were  several  card  tables,  at  two  of 
which  sat  some  elderly  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  playing 
at  the  fine  Italian  game  of  minchiati,  which  is,  they 
inform  me,  difficult,  but  exceedingly  interesting,  resem- 
bling whist,  but  more  complicated,  having  several  suits, 
besides  the  usual  four ;  among  which  I  remember  swords 
and  staves,  and  the  pack  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  cards.  The  lady  of  the  house,  who  never  joins 
the  pharo  table,  proposed  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  we 
joyfully  sat  down  with  her  and  Count  San  Vitali,  a 
friend  of  hers  from  Parma.  She  played  an  animated 
game  for  a  small  stake — we  all  got  interested,  and 
passed  a  couple  of  hours  most  agreeably.  The  small 
hours  were  now  beginning  to  sound,  and  I  remarked  to 
my  friend  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  refreshment  of 
any  sort  at  this  conversazione.  His  reply  was  most 
amusing — he  said  that  the  ladies  here  could  not  bear 
the  smell  of  eatables  at  this  hour  in  the  hot  season. 
They  always,  he  said,  carefully  brushed  their  teeth, 
which  are  white  and  beautiful,  after  the  vulgar  operation 
of  eating,  and  like  to  have  all  these  grosser  matters  over 
before  coming  to  the  conversazione.  Sometimes,  he 
added,  when  it  is  exceedingly  sultry,  Madame  Mastiani 
introduces  ices ;  and  there  is  always  iced  water  to  be 
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found  in  a  corner  of  the  gaming-room.  A  hot  supper, 
he  said,  would  put  the  party  to  flight.  Cleanliness  is 
carried  almost  to  excess  among  the  tipper  ranks  of  this 
place.  The  ladies  generally  take  the  bath  twice  a-day, 
and  so  sensitive  are  their  olfactory  nerves,  that  if  your 
shoes  are  brushed  with  English  blacking  in  preference 
to  lemon  and  sugar — or  if  you  use  any  heavy  perfume, 
they  fly  from  you  incontinent. 

Those  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
during  the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  the  musical  lady,  Madame  Rosalmini,  were  the 
Countess  Flaminia  Testa,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
talents,  and  who  always  played  the  first  part  in  the 
private  theatricals  of  Pisa,  being  considered  quite  a 
literary  character,  and  excelling  very  much  in  conver- 
sation. It  was  certainly  the  feast  of  reason  to  hear 
her  discourse  so  fluently  in  her  own  beautiful  language. 
She  displayed  a  great  variety  of  information,  spoke 
with  wonderful  vivacity,  often  becoming  quite  animated 
and  eloquent,  and  though  not  an  improvisatrice,  seemed 
to  possess  a  similiar  temperament.  She  was  evidently 
the  Madame  de  Stael  of  the  circle,  and  a  number  of 
intelligent  listeners  constantly  himg  around  her,  and 
imbibed  with  avidity  all  her  interesting  remarks.  Her 
face,  though  not  critically  beautiful,  was  most  fascinat- 
ing and  piquante,  possessing  a  je  ne  sais  quoi,  more 
attractive  even  than  the  more  regular  and  classical 
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features  of  the  Rosalmini.  Her  hair  was  the  most 
luxuriant  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  my  friend  informed  me, 
reached  to  the  ground.  But  it  was  the  soul  within 
that  lent  an  indescribable  charm  to  her  whole  counte- 
nance and  manner.  Her  conversation,  which  was  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  cavalier  Pesciolini,  though  evidently 
intended  also  to  be  heard  by  his  brother  and  myself, 
was  for  some  time  on  the  drama,  of  which  she  was 
passionately  fond,  having  acted  some  of  the  very  first 
characters  with  great  eclat.  Her  face  and  figure  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  stage,  on  which  she,  I  am 
informed,  moves  with  that  splendid  march  so  peculiar 
to  Italians,  showing  that  the  intense  interest  felt  in  the 
piece  is  expressed  in  every  attitude,  in  every  step.  She 
boldly  said  that  Alfieri  was  the  first  of  tragic  writers, 
and  that  nothing  had  ever  appeared  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  drama  that  could  compare  with  his  splendid 
productions.  I  whispered  to  the  Cavalier,  being  afraid 
as  yet  to  trust  myself  in  Italian  with  such  a  blue  stock- 
ing, that  she  surely  never  could  compare  him  with  our 
immortal  Shakspeare.  He  repeated  my  remark  to  the 
Testa,  who  laughingly  replied,  that  it  was  a  most 
natural  observation  from  a  Giovane  Inglese;  but  that 
when  I  became  more  thoroughly  versant  in  the  language 
in  which  Alfieri  wrote,  my  opinion  would  change;  for 
independent  of  the  high  talent  displayed  in  his  dramas, 
the  language  itself  in  which  it  was  written  was  so  dig- 
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nified,  so  mellifluous,  so  powerful,  as  to  give  them  a 
superiority  over  those  written  in  any  other,  more 
especially  English.  Being  but  slightly  acquainted,  she 
said,  with  that  language,  her  opinion  of  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  depended  on  the  testimony  of  others. 
In  their  opinion,  however,  she  had  great  confidence. 
Shakspeare  wrote  in  a  comparatively  barbarous  age; 
and,  even  admitting  his  genius  to  be  great,  he  neither 
enjoyed  the  education,  the  polish,  nor  high  rank  of 
Alfieri;  only  a  selection  from  his  dramatic  works  can 
be  presented  before  a  modern  audience,  and  even  these 
require  to  be  purified  from  numerous  improprieties,  and 
even  indelicacies.  No  doubt  there  were  some  passages 
in  his  works  of  transcendent  beauty,  but  they  were  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  were  found  like  a  diamond  in  a 
mass  of  rubbish.  But  all  writers  must  labour  under 
great  disadvantage,  from  writing  in  such  a  language  as 
the  English,  which  she  described  as  a  jargon  of  old 
Saxon,  ill-pronounced  French,  obsolete  Pictish,  Danish, 
etc.  No  doubt  many  literary  characters  in  England 
were  of  exalted  genius ;  and  their  works,  when  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  display  the  most  sublime  sentiments 
and  a  profundity  of  learning.  She  believed,  however, 
that  many  of  them  were  indebted  to  the  translation ; 
and  instanced  the  Ossian  of  Cesarotti,  which,  she  was 
informed,  surpassed  greatly  the  original.  She  com- 
pared English  compositions  to  a  fine  woman  dressed  in 
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coarse  and  tawdry  attire;  the  Italian,  to  a  beautiful 
female,  adorned  by  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
habiliments.  The  Cavalier  said  that  Alfieri  had  passed 
a  winter  in  Pisa;  and  he  remembered,  when  a  youth, 
having  been  occasionally  in  company  with  him.  He 
considered  him,  if  not  a  little  deranged,  to  say  the  least, 
a  most  extraordinary  character.  Alfieri  lived  alone  at 
that  period,  and  seemed  much  absorbed  in  study;  his 
only  other  passion  being  for  horses,  of  which  he  always 
had  a  number.  They  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
almost  all  bred  in  England;  in  this  he  believed  he 
resembled  the  young  English  poet,  Lord  Byron,  who 
fatigued,  at  least,  three  horses  every  day  in  taking  such 
exercise  as  he  found  congenial  to  his  temperament,  and 
fitted  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  consequent  poetical 
exertions.  Alfieri,  he  thought,  would  shorten  his  days 
by  the  intensity  of  his  application,  the  constant  excite- 
ment of  his  faculties,  and  ardour  of  his  temperament — 
not  to  speak  of  his  violent  passion  for  the  Countess  of 
Albany — and  an  excessive  abstemiousness  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  give  full  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, but  which  was  evidently  reducing  a  constitution 
never  robust.  Then,  addressing  me,  he  said,  "  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  Alfieri  has  lived  for  many  years 
with  a  lady,  formerly  the  wife  of  your  Scottish  prince 
and  hero,  Charles  Stuart,  whose  exploits  in  1745  will 
ever  be  considered  as  some  of  the  most  romantic  that 
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occur  in  the  page  of  history.  Your  hero,  I  regret  to 
say,  had  lost  all  the  chivalric  romance  of  his  character 
long  before  his  death,  and  had  grown  peevish,  jealous, 
and  sottish.  Though  of  licentious  habits  himself,  he 
was  inclined  to  exact  from  his  wife  (a  beautiful  young 
woman,  whose  large  fortune  was  independent  of  her 
husband)  a  severity  of  manners  seldom  exacted  by  a 
husband  in  this  country.  The  passion  of  Alfieri,  no 
doubt,  fomented  their  disputes,  as  he  followed  her 
wherever  she  went,  and  ultimately  induced  her  to  elope 
with  him  to  France.  She  had  previously  suffered  much, 
as  the  influence  of  her  husband  and  his  brother,  Cardinal 
York,  with  the  Pope,  had  caused  his  holiness  to  put  the 
lady  into  confinement  at  Eome.  Prince  Charles,  how- 
ever, died  there  in  1788,  and  from  that  time  Alfieri  and 
his  fair  friend  have  lived  always  together.  They  are 
passionately  attached  to  each  other — but  whether  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  ever  been  performed,  no  one  in 
this  country  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  you  will  admire  in  Alfieri,  lie 
hates  the  French  as  much  as  any  Englishman;  and 
religiously  shuns,  on  all  occasions,  having  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  them.  Some  of  the  French  officers  in 
the  army  in  occupation  of  Tuscany,  who  are  literary, 
and  have  seen  his  tragedies  performed,  had  much 
anxiety  to  get  introduced  to  the  great  dramatist.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  French  commandant  at  Florence  was 
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much  attached  to   literature,  and  wishing  to  become 
acquainted  with  so  great  an  author,  called  several  times 
at  his  house.     Alfieri  had  determined,  however,  to  be 
visible  to  no  one;  and,  instead  of  returning  his  polite- 
ness, took  not  the  least  notice  of  his  calls.     After  a 
few  days  Alfieri  received  a  verbal  message  from  the 
French  general,  inquiring  when  he  might  be  permitted 
to  wait  on  him.     To  this  the  poet  returned  the  follow- 
ing note: — "If  the  general,  in  his  official  capacity, 
commands  his  presence,  Victor  Alfieri,  who  never  resists 
constituted  authority  of  any  kind,  will  hasten  to  obey 
the  order;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  requests  an  inter- 
view as  a  private   individual,   Alfieri   begs  leave  to 
observe,  that  being  of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he 
wishes  not  to  form  any  new  acquaintance,  and  therefore 
entreats  the  French  general  to  hold  him  excused."     To 
this  the  general  made  the  following  laconic  reply: — 
"Having  read  your  works,  I  have  been  desirous  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  their  author ;  but  as  that  appears 
not  to  be  consonant  to  your  wishes,  I  shall  not  further 
importune  you  on  the  subject."     Another  characteristic 
trait  of  Alfieri  is,  that  he  had  been  lately  showing  to 
the  literati  at  Florence  his  autobiography,  which  they 
considered  a  most  extraordinary  production.     L'amour 
propre,  more  fully  developed  in  this  enfant  gate  than 
perhaps  on  any  former  occasion,  has  made  him  fear, 
he  says,  that  a  posthumous  biographer  might  represent 
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his  character  en  couleur  de  rose.     Such  is  the  vanity  of 
the  poet,  that  he  gives  a  candid  account  of  every  minute 
circumstance  of  his  career,  evidently  conceiving  that 
the  frailties  and  the  liasons,  which  it  seems  his  pride  to 
exhibit  to  the  public,  are  sanctioned,  if  not  adorned  by 
the  halo  with  which  so  great  a  genius  is  irradiated — 
unconscious  or  disregardful  of  the  strong  and  baneful 
influence  which  those  gifted  by  great  powers  of  mind 
ever  have  upon  society  in  general.     To  this  the  Countess 
Testa  eloquently  replied,  that  much  must  be  allowed 
for  the  rare  gift  of  poetical  temperament,  which  has 
bestowed  such  inestimable  benefits  on  the  literature  of 
the  world— that  it  was  only  souls  formed  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven  of  such  exquisite  mould  which   had   ever 
aspired  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus.     The  intense  feel- 
ing, the  exquisite  sensibility  of  such  minds  was  generally 
the  cause  of  their   transgressing  those  forms   which 
retain  with  ease  men  of  inferior  minds.     Poets  in  all 
ages  have  received  an  indulgence  never  accorded  to 
ordinary  men,  and  it  is  a  tribute  willingly   paid   to 
heaven-born  genius.     You  smile  at  the  thorough-bred 
hunter  leaping  with  ease  and  grace  over  the  fences  of 
the  field,  where  he  may  happen  to  run  loose — but  such 
pranks  would  not  be  forgiven  in  ordinary  cattle.     The 
youthful  poet  Byron,  she  said,  was  an  instance  in  point. 
His  high  strung  temperament  had  led  him  into  many 
eccentricities  only  laughed  at  in  England,  but  which 
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would  have  banished  any  other  man  from  all  good 
society.  The  lofty  excitement  to  which  poets  rise  in 
their  fine  frenzy  comes  close  to  the  verge  of  madness ; 
and  many  have  thought  that  the  hest  apology  for  young 
Byron,  was  to  admit  that  the  impulse  of  poetic  temper- 
ament had  even  forced  this  mighty  genius  at  times  a 
little  beyond  a  boundary  so  slight. 

Near  to  the  Countess  Testa  sat  her  sister  La  Tidi,  a 
mild  sensible  woman,  and  her  sister-in-law  the  Signora 
Louisa  Micherini,  a  sweet  little  woman  of  good  fortune 
from  Modena,  with  a  calm  expressive  countenance,  mild 
manners,  and  kindly  disposition.  Another  lady  to 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  during  the 
evening  was  the  Signora  Baldasserini,  the  next  to  the 
Mastiani  in  point  of  wealth  among  the  nobility  of  Pisa. 
She  had  been  much  admired  a  few  years  ago  as  the  first 
danseuse  at  the  opera,  when  her  present  husband  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  the  Mastiani,  who,  however,  had 
given  him  a  rebuff.  The  Cavalier  was  high-spirited  and 
revengeful,  and  in  a  fit  of  pet  and  passion,  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  magnificent  Prima  Ballerina,  who  could 
not  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer.  He  was  thus  united  to 
the  elegant  danseuse,  a  much  finer  woman  than  the 
Mastiani,  and  paraded  her  every  evening  on  the  Corso, 
in  a  splendid  open  carriage,  to  pique,  as  he  imagined, 
the  haughty  dame  who  had  rejected  him. 

This  being  my  first  appearance  in  foreign  society,  I 
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never  doubted  but  tbat  the  greater  part  of  the  charming 
Signore,  whom  I  had  been  conversing  with,  were  young 
ladies  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  my  compan- 
ions that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  married 
women — no  young  lady  being  ever  met  with  in  public 
society.  My  next  question  was,  "  and  these,  of  course, 
are  their  husbands  who  accompany  them  home  V  The 
Cavalier  seemed  much  amused  at  the  naivete  of  my 
question,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Italy  that  ladies  never  appear  in  public 
with  their  husbands.  The  gentlemen,  he  said,  who  gave 
their  arm  to  the  Signore,  were  their  friends  or  cavalieri 
serventi,  a  privilege  long  enjoyed  by  Italian  women  as 
an  established  usage  of  the  country.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  replying  that  this  seemed  to  me  an 
extraordinary  style  of  manners,  and  must  destroy  all 
domestic  comfort,  which  was  the  chief  pleasure  of  life 
in  my  beloved  country  ;  that  it  must  lead  to  immorality, 
much  confusion,  and  rancour,  and  must  be  particularly 
ruinous  to  the  character  of  the  rising  generation.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  was  much  truth  in  my  observa- 
tion, and  said  that  men  of  spirit  and  high  character,  on 
this  very  account,  seldom  married  in  Italy.  That 
much,  however,  must  be  allowed  for  long  recognised 
custom — the  marriages  were  made  on  the  distinct 
understanding  of  the  universal  practice — the  ladies 
were  all  upon  a  par — it  was  sanctioned  by  example, 
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and  the  approbation  of  good  society — friends,  relatives, 
and  even  parents  practised  it  themselves — it  ceased  thus 
to  be  attended  with  that  odium  or  feeling  of  degradation 
with  which  it  would  be  visited  in  a  more  moral  state  of 
society,  and  in  a  Protestant  country.  He  admired  our 
domestic  manners,  but  said,  that  for  a  bachelor  and  a 
man  of  pleasure  there  was  no  place  like  Italy.  Though,  I 
presume,  a  sort  of  Catholic  himself,  he  ridiculed  the 
priesthood,  saying,  in  the  openest  manner,  that  they 
were  much  more  immoral  than  the  laity — that  gay 
people  had  always  during  the  carnival  an  indulgence 
for  forty  days  in  their  pockets ;  they  confess  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  lent,  and  obtain  absolution  by  pay- 
ing limosina,  doing  penance  in  numerous  masses,  and 
living  on  fish  and  other  meagre  diet  during  the  forty 
days  of  its  continuance.  Lent,  he  described  as  the  most 
monotonous  dull  season,  during  which  there  might  be 
an  occasional  oratorio;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
theatres  were  closed,  the  conversazione  neglected,  and  a 
season  which  those  who  had  been  most  gallant  during 
the  carnival,  expiated  their  sins  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes.  "  As  you  are  a  very  young  person,"  he  said, 
"  will  you  pardon  me,  if,  with  the  kindest  motives,  I 
give  you  a  few  words  of  advice.  During  your  stay  here 
which  probably  will  be  short,  and  perhaps  you  may  never 
return — pass  the  time  cheerfully,  and  be  careless  and 
courteous  with  all  you  meet — do  not  observe  nor  listen 
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to  stories  about  little  private  matters,  nor  make  any 
remark  upon  those  peculiarities  of  manners  of  which 
you  do  not  approve — you  cannot  change  them,  and  your 
censure  will  only  make  you  unpopular.  Never  even 
know  the  liasons  of  others,  and  firmly  resolve  to  have 
none  of  your  own ;  if,  however,  you  should  be  so  mad  as 
to  get  into  such  a  scrape,  remember  it  must  be  kept  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  nor  ever  be  breathed  at  any  time  to 
your  most  intimate  friend.  If  you  transgress  this  rule, 
you  will  incur  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  all  connected, 
or  even  acquainted  with  the  party  you  may  have 
blown,  who  will  soon  render  the  place  too  hot  for  your 
residence." 

The  night  was  comparitively  cool  and  serene — the 
unclouded  azure  sky  spangled  with  stars,  more  large 
and  brilliant  than  ever  I  had  witnessed  them  ;  and  more 
persons  than  are  ever  seen  during  the  day,  were  saun- 
tering about  the  great  marble  bridge,  the  centre  of  the 
three  which  cross  the  Arno,  and  walking  in  groups  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  this  favourite  resort.  We 
soon  joined  some  of  those  agreeable  persons  with  whom 
we  had  passed  the  evening,  who  seemed  now  much  more 
free  and  cheerful  than  during  the  comparative  restraint, 
and  while  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  conversazione ; 
and  for  two  hours  more  (at  a  time  when  my  friends  at 
home  were  enjoying  their  first  and  profoundest  slumber) 
we  enjoyed  the  light  joyous  society  of  the  fascinating 
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dark-eyed  Signore,  amid  a  scene  interesting,  brilliant, 
and  most  captivating  to  a  young  and  unpractised 
traveller. 


LETTER   SIXTH. 

PISA,  August,  18—. 
MY  DEAR , 

MY  friend  Pesciolini  called  for  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  said,  that  if  I  felt  so  inclined  he  would  he 
happy  to  accompany  me  on  a  morning  call  to  the 
residence  of  Countess  Flaminia  Testa,  the  lady  whose 
conversation  had  delighted  us  so  much  at  the  soiree  of 
the  Mastiani.  Accordingly,  dressed  in  fawn-coloured 
morocco  shoes  on  account  of  the  dust,  nankeen  trousers, 
and  short  silk  stockings  of  the  same  colour,  we  crept 
slowly  along  in  the  shade  of  the  high  houses,  till  at 
length,  nearly  dissolved  with  the  excessive  heat,  we 
reached  her  Palazzo.  The  barometer  is  seldom  under 
95  in  the  shade ;  and  during  August,  the  very  dogs  of 
Pisa  will  not  cross  the  street.  It  is  a  large  house, 
like  most  of  those  occupied  by  the  nobility  here,  which 
are  all  dignified  by  the  name  of  Palazzo,  a  term  much 
better  suited  to  their  former  magnificence  than  their 
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present  decayed  condition.  This  mansion,  however,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Mastiani,  the  Baldaserini,  the 
Cavalier  Pesciolini,  and  others  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants,  is  in  a  good  state  of  order  and  preserva- 
tion. On  approaching  the  house  you  observe  an  im- 
mense knocker  on  the  strong  outer  door,  which  you 
raise,  and  give  a  loud  picchiata — a  voice  from  above 
(after  a  short  reconnoissance)  calls  out  "chi  c'e" — 
"amici"  is  the  reply.  A  chain  from  above  unfastens 
the  bolt,  and  you  then  enter  a  large  square  hall,  paved 
generally  with  flags  of  delf,  and  surrounded  with  benches 
for  the  accommodation  of  servants.  The  ground  floor 
is  never  occupied  in  this  country  by  the  family,  but  is 
reserved  for  stowing  away  the  produce  of  the  lands ; 
the  proprietors,  who  are  generally  the  nobility,  being 
paid  in  kind,  and  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  it  to  the 
people  of  the  town  from  a  wicket  with  a  knocker 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  building.  To  a  stranger  it 
appears  very  mean  to  sell  articles  from  a  wicket  in  the 
corner  of  a  great  man's  mansion ;  but  when  the  matter 
is  properly  understood,  it  loses  that  character,  and 
passes  as  merely  one  of  the  characteristic  customs  of  a 
foreign  country.  The  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  excessively  sluggish  in  a  region  without  trade, 
where  the  population  is  very  poor,  and  wonderfully 
temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking.  Money  is  very 
scarce,  and  servants'  wages  little  more  than  their  feed- 
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ing,  so  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  an  old  ser- 
vant, as  is  generally  the  case,  ready  to  hand  out  any 
of  the  articles  wanted  when  a  rap  comes  to  the  wicket. 
From  long-established  custom  the  said  articles  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  shops,  and  it  thus  becomes  now  a 
matter  of  necessity.  I  am  informed,  that  even  at  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Strozzi  (the  most  magnificent 
in  Florence),  can  be  seen  at  all  hours  the  lower  orders 
freely  using  the  knocker  of  the  little  wicket,  situated 
round  an  angle  of  the  house,  and  procuring  a  supply 
of  necessaries — of  course,  for  the  usual  consideration. 
From  the  hall  we  ascended  a  broad  staircase  to  another 
of  a  similar  description,  and  to  the  right  of  this  are  the 
apartments  of  the  Countess.  We  then  entered  a  plain 
saloon,  where  several  servants  were  waiting,  and  passed 
to  a  drawing-room,  in  which  we  waited  for  a  short  time 
to  know  if  the  lady  would  be  at  home.  A  servant  tapped 
gently  at  the  door  of  her  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  a 
clear  melancholy  voice  having  called  out  "passate,"  he 
threw  it  open  and  announced  us  in  form. 

Flaminia  was  alone,  and  reclining  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  on  a  sofa  of  blue  morocco  leather  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  paved  with  delf,  high- 
roofed,  nearly  dark,  and  delightfully  cool  from  the  open 
windows  and  large  external  jalousies.  In  front  of  the  sofa 
was  an  elegant  table  covered  with  innumerable  books, 
papers,  letters,  a  vast  number  of  beautiful  little  articles 
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of  vertu,  drawings,  etc.,  etc.     With  the  air  and  dignity 
of  a  queen  she  extended  her  little  white  hand  without 
deigning  to  look  at  us,  which  we  most  devoutly  kissed — 
attempting  at  the  same  time  our  best  dancing-school 
bow — according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  merely 
bending  over  it,  as  they  perform  that  ceremony  with  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  but  giving  it  a  bonafide  bacino. 
She  made  no  inquiry  after  our  health,  as  is  customary 
with  our  warm-hearted  females,  but  only  said  in  a  most 
languid  voice,  "  Fa  caldo  assai,"  "  It  is  exceedingly 
hot ;  "  Son  giusto  dal  bagno,"  "  I  am  just  from  the 
bath,"  "  Quanto  e  dilizioso."     This  icy  reception,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  dissolve  as  we  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  she  presently  got  into  her  usual  amusing  and 
animated  strain,  with  which  we  were  so  captivated,  that 
we  were  both  surprised  and  annoyed  beyond  measure 
when  a  servant  entered,  and  bowing  low,  pronounced 
"  Pranzo  " — their  mode  of  announcing  dinner.     It  is 
usually  taken  in  Italy,  by  all  ranks,  at  two  o'clock ;  and 
we  felt  much  annoyed  on  this  occasion  at  the  unfashion- 
able hour.     But  the  custom  of  taking  the  siesta  is 
universal ;  and  when  the  weather  -is  very  sultry  it  is 
considered  absolutely   necessary  for  digestion,   being 
called  L'ora  di  digestione.     At  that  period  of  the  day 
the  population  seem  sunk  in  a  much  deeper  slumber 
than  during  the  night,  when  the  gayer  classes  enjoy  the 
cool  air.  and  many  of  the  lower  orders  endeavour  to  get 
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some  work  over  before  the  overpowering  heat  begins. 
Flaminia  soothed  our  disappointment  by  inviting  us  to 
return  in  the  evening  and  accompany  her  to  the  opera. 
I  sauntered  slowly  home  for  nearly  two  miles  to  my 
dwelling,  the  Collegio  Vecchio,  sadly  annoyed  by  the 
dust  and  fervent  rays  of  his  glorious  majesty. 

This  house,  though  ruinous,  and  the  greater  part 
unoccupied,  has  several  advantages.  It  stands  close 
to  a  large  open  space  of  ground  in  which  the  cathedral 
is  situated,  and  where  there  is  often,  towards  evening, 
a  nice  little  sea  breeze ;  the  apartments  are  large 
and  high-roofed,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  coolest 
house  in  Pisa.  In  the  evening  we  found  Flaminia  less 
languid,  and  more  condescending  in  her  reception. 
There  were  several  other  persons  present,  and  we  passed 
a  couple  of  hours  in  delightful  chit-chat ;  she  herself, 
as  usual,  being  the  star  of  the  company.  At  length  wo 
heard  a  sort  of  rumbling  noise  below  the  apartment — 
the  remise  being  so  formed  that  she  can  enter  her  car- 
riage from  a  staircase  opening  from  a  concealed  door 
at  the  head  of  her  sitting-room — and  iny  friend  and  I 
handed  her  down,  and  had  the  honour  to  accompany  her 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  the  same  opera  that  I  formerly 
described — for  it  is  customary  here  to  repeat  the  piece 
sometimes  twenty  consecutive  nights,  the  Italians  never 
relishing  the  music  till  they  have  got  well  acquainted 
with  it.  The  ladies  are  exceedingly  fond  of  having 
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numerous  visitors  in  their  boxes,  having  something 
agreeable  to  say  to  every  one,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
observe  the  number  who  waited  on  Flaminia  during  the 
evening,  and  the  vivacity  with  which  she  continued  to 
converse  with  them  for  so  many  hours.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ballet  we  accompanied  her  home,  when 
she  kindly  desired  her  coachman  to  set  us  down  at  our 
several  dwellings ;  but  my  friend  resolved  to  stop  at  our 
favourite  resort,  the  middle  marble  bridge,  where  many 
parties  were  moving  about  in  the  cool  of  a  night  which 
was  almost  as  light  as  day  from  a  glorious  moon,  whose 
heat  seemed  quite  perceptible,  and  the  convex  rotun- 
dity of  his  form  quite  discernible.  Many  of  the  ladies 
whom  we  had  met  at  the  conversazione  the  preceding 
evening  were  walking  about  with  their  friends,  having 
just  returned  from  the  opera,  and  so  pleasing  was  the 
scene,  and  so  cheerful  and  frank  their  manners,  that  we 
remained  their  till  the  decreasing  promenaders,  and  the 
solemn  warning  from  a  neighbouring  tower,  told  us  the 
morning  was  beginning  to  dawn. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  finest 
Palazzi  in  Pisa  had  been  taken  for  Letitia  Komolini, 
the  mother  of  Bonaparte;  and  in  the  most  quiet  un- 
ostentatious manner  she  arrived  with  her  suite  yester- 
day. A  person  so  nearly  connected  with  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  the  age,  the  conqueror  of  Italy, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  sensazione  senso,  among  a 
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people  who  do  little  else  than  talk,  and  has  occasioned 
a  perpetual  discussion   regarding  the  character  and 
history  of  every  member  of  this  extraordinary  family. 
Letitia  had  formerly  resided  for  several  years  in  this 
city  with  her  husband,  Charles  Bonaparte,  who,  they 
say,  was  a  lawyer  and  an  extravagant  foolish  man  of 
pleasure.     The  family  was  supported  and  educated 
chiefly  by  their  uncle  Lucien,  a  wealthy  archdeacon  of 
the  church  in  Corsica,  who,  like  the  early  patriarchs, 
lived  a  pastoral   life,  having  immense  herds  of  fine 
cattle.     Next  to  the  great  man  himself,  his  mother  is 
said  to  be  the  most  distinguished  and  interesting  of  the 
family.     I  have  seen  her,  and  must  confess  that  I  was 
much  impressed  with  her  appearance.     She  was  once 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Corsica,  and,  though  now 
above  fifty,  still  retains  the  remains  of  great  personal 
charms.     Her  appearance  altogether  is  quite  charac- 
teristic— she  is  calm,  thoughtful  almost  to  melancholy; 
and  you  cannot  look  at  her  without  being  convinced 
that  she  possesses   superior   firmness  and   energy  of 
character.     These  qualities  were  exhibited  during  the 
long  struggle  she  had  in  rearing,  with  scanty  means 
and  a  foolish  husband,  so  large  a  family,  and  more 
recently  in  her  heroic  attempts  for  the  emancipation  of 
her  native  country.     Her  features  resemble  those  of 
her  celebrated  son,  though  her  face  is  more  elongated, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  it  does  not  possess  the  same 
chiselled  classical  beauty. 
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In  contemplating  this  remarkable  woman,  one  na- 
turally fancies  they  can  trace  in  her  spirit  and  force  of 
character  the  source  from  whence  her  extraordinary 
son  derived  his  peculiar  and  wonderful  qualities.  Her 
early  history  is  well  known  here,  where,  it  is  said,  that 
she  is  a  lady  of  good  family,  being  descended  from'the 
old  noble  race  of  Colalto  of  Naples.  Napoleon  is  very 
partial  to  his  mother,  and  often  says  that  he  owes 
everything  to  her.  She  lives  at  all  times  in  a  quiet 
unostentatious  manner;  and  it  is  honourable  to  her 
sound  sense  and  estimation  of  human  life,  that  she  is 
not  in  the  least  elevated  with  her  present  prosperity. 
Her  friends  here,  when  they  waited  on  her,  found  her 
spinning,  with  a  prayer-book  open  before  her,  and  the 
miniatures  of  her  children  lying  on  the  table. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  discords,  skirmishes,  and  fights 
that  Charles  Bonaparte  married  Letitia  Romalini. 
Whilst  the  struggle  for  liberty  continued  in  Corsica, 
his  young  and  high-spirited  wife,  then  pregnant  of 
Napoleon,  partook  of  the  dangers  of  her  husband, 
accompanying  him  on  horseback,  following  Paoli's 
head-quarters  and  the  army  of  the  Corsican  patriots,  in 
the  campaign  of  1766,  constantly  flying  from  town  to 
town  to  avoid  the  French,  and  actually  residing  a  long 
time  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rolando,  in  the  parish  of 
Nioli.  Napoleon  always  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration 
of  the  courage  and  strength  of  mind  which  his  mother 
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evinced  at  this  period.  "Losses,  privations,  fatigues," 
he  said,  "  had  no  effect  upon  her — she  endured  all — 
braved  all — she  had  the  head  of  a  man  placed  on  the 
body  of  a  woman."  Philosophers  alone  can  determine 
the  influence  which  circumstances  could  have  had  on 
the  frame  of  the  mother,  (in  so  delicate  a  situation,)  in 
producing  on  the  constitution  of  the  future  conqueror 
that  active  and  enterprising  character  for  which  he  was 
so  distinguished.  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  though 
certainly  no  genius,  has  expressed  himself  as  exceed- 
ingly struck  by  the  coincidence,  and  thinks  it  extremely 
curious.  At  length,  the  crisis  of  Letitia's  situation 
drawing  near,  she  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  Marshal 
Deveaux  to  return  to  her  house  at  Ajaccio.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  her  good  constitution  and  bold 
character  of  mind  induced  her  to  attend  mass  the  very 
day  of  Napoleon's  birth;  she  was  obliged,  however,  to 
return  home  in  such  haste,  that  their  being  no  time  to 
prepare  a  bed,  she  was  delivered  of  the  future  hero  on 
a  temporary  couch,  covered  with  ancient  tapestry, 
depicting  scenes  of  war.  Though  left  a  young  widow, 
she  had  already  born  her  husband  thirteen  children. 
Five  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  him.  First, 
Joseph  the  eldest,  bred  an  attorney,  but  generally 
esteemed  a  good  and  moderate  man ;  second,  Napoleon 
himself;  third,  Lucicn,  little  inferior  to  his  brother  in 
ambition  and  talent;  fourth,  Louis,  a  man  of  unprc- 
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tending  worth,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  who,  (like 
Acres  in  the  Rivals,)  seemed  to  consider  that  the  post 
of  honour  is  a  private  station ;  the  fifth,  Jerome,  as  yet 
only  a  lad.  The  daughters  are,  Eliza,  married  to 
Bacciochi,  a  person  whom  the  people  laugh  at  as  a 
vulgar  man,  conducting  a  flax-mill;  second,  Maria 
Pauline,  a  beautiful  and  classically  formed  little  woman; 
third,  Caroline,  a  dashing  handsome  young  lady. 

The  intimacy  and  friendship  of  Count  Marbceuf,  the 
French  governor  of  Corsica,  with  the  lovely  widow  of 
Charles  Bonaparte,  occasioned  many  malignant  reports 
in  regions  where  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  higher 
classes  are  so  exceedingly  lax ;  and  motives  of  gallantry 
towards  Madame  Bonaparte  were  attributed,  and  very 
generally  believed,  as  the  cause  of  his  long-continued 
kindness  to  her  dependant  family.  These  reports,  how- 
ever, were  discredited  by  the  natives  of  Ajaccio,  and 
Count  Marbo3uf  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when 
such  connections  are  not  to  be  presumed.  But  what- 
ever were  his  motives,  he  certainly  proved  a  father  to 
the  young  Bonapartes.  From  a  lively  French  authoress, 
now  before  me,  I  condense  a  few  other  remarks  regard- 
ing this  interesting  person.  "  Madame  Letitia  Bona- 
parte was  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Corsica. 
Though  her  fine  face  is  now  injured  by  vexation  of 
mind,  and  though  the  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
dressed  in  a  very  absurd  way,  she  nevertheless  made  a 
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strong  impression  on  me.  Her  soul  beamed  in  her 
looks,  and  it  was  a  soul  full  of  the  loftiest  sentiments. 
She  has  begun  to  act  a  part  which,  though  unnoticed 
by  the  world,  has  no  little  influence  on  many  of  the 
events  in  which  her  family  are  engaged.  Madame 
Bonaparte  is  of  a  lofty  and  elevated  character.  Left  a 
widow  at  an  early  age,  in  a  country  where  the  head  of 
a  family  is  everything,  the  young  mother  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  up  all  the  energy  of  her  character.  She 
was  gifted  with  that  delicacy  of  perception  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Corsicans  ;  but  in  her  this  quality  did  not 
degenerate  into  hypocrisy,  as  in  some  of  her  children. 
Indeed,  she  was  habitually  candid.  She  evinced  firm- 
ness in  certain  circumstances,  but  in  others  an  extra- 
vagant obstinacy.  Her  haughtiness,  which  was  not 
offensive,  became  dignity  when  elevated  to  her  new 
situation.  She  was  kind  at  heart,  but  of  a  cold  exte- 
rior ;  possessed  much  good  sense ;  exacting  from  every 
one  what  she  considered  her  due.  She  was  a  good 
mother,  and  her  children  showed  her  every  respect,  and 
indeed  an  assiduous  attention."  Napoleon  often  said, 
"  My  mother  would  have  repressed  my  warlike  humour, 
and  could  not  put  up  with  my  caprices.  Her  tender- 
ness was  joined  with  severity ;  she  punished  and  re- 
warded all  alike ;  the  good,  the  bad,  nothing  escaped 
her.  My  father,  a  man  of  sense,  but  too  fond  of  pleasure 
to  pay  much  attention  to  our  infancy,  sometimes 
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attempted  to  excuse  our  faults.  '  Let  them  alone,'  slie 
replied,  '  it  is  not  your  business,  it  is  I  who  must  look 
after  them.'  She  did  indeed  watch  over  us  with  a  solici- 
tude unexampled.  Every  low  sentiment,  every  un- 
generous affection  was  discarded,  discouraged ;  she 
abhorred  falsehood  ;  was  provoked  by  disobedience." 

NOTE,  1858. — As  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  letter  of  the  mother  of  the  most  celebrated 
man  of  modern  times,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  give  a  short  account  of  her  posterior  history. 
Retaining,  as  is  said,  by  one  who  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  her,  the  remains  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty, 
dignified  in  adversity  as  she  was  moderate  in  prosperity, 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  for  the  last  years  of  her  life 
had  but  one  sole  object — the  prisoner  on  St.  Helena — 
whose  pride  she  reproved  in  the  days  of  his  glory; 
whose  fall  she  lamented  more  as  the  child  of  her  affec- 
tions than  aa  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Shortly  after  Bonaparte's  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne,  meeting  his  mother  in  the  garden  of  St.  Cloud, 
he,  half  seriously,  half  playfully,  held  out  his  hand  for 
her  to  kiss.  She  flung  it  back  indignantly,  and  present- 
ing her  own,  in  the  presence  of  her  suite,  said,  "  It  is 
your  duty  to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  who  gave  you  life." 
It  is  said  that  Letitia  was  ever  haunted  by  a  melancholy 
presentiment  of  the  fall  of  her  beloved  son;  and  to 
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prepare  for  the  approaching  rapids,  had  quietly  laid 
aside  every  superfluous  sum  her  extraordinary  prosperity 
offered,  and  which  she  concealed  in  an  iron  chest, 
ingeniously  fixed  behind  a  large  picture  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  her  hotel.  Napoleon,  however,  got  informa- 
tion of  the  ruse,  and  soon  after  heing  in  want  of  money, 
rifled  the  strong  box  of  his  wary  mother.  Through  his 
bounty,  however,  she  afterwards  became  immensely  rich ; 
and  during  a  residence  at  Rome  of  many  years,  where 
an  admirable  likeness  was  taken  of  her  by  Canova,  she 
bestowed  much  of  her  ample  means  in  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence. He  entertained  for  her  through  life  the  strongest 
affection ;  and,  forty  years  after,  still  remembered  and 
often  spoke  of  the  pang  he  had  endured  on  leaving  her, 
to  enter  the  military  academy  at  Brienne.  When  it  was 
ascertained  that  Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  assume 
imperial  power,  his  mother  joined  her  brother,  Cardinal 
Fesch,  and  her  son  Lucien,  in  remonstrating  with  him 
against  the  attempt.  Lucien,  indeed,  during  the  violent 
dispute  which  ensued  in  her  presence,  foretold  almost 
every  future  disaster  that  befel  his  brother.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  at  persuasion,  his  mother  and  Cardinal 
Fesch  quitted  France,  and  fixed  their  residence  perma- 
nently at  Rome. 

This  high-spirited  woman,  rendered  so  celebrated 
from  being  the  mother  of  the  most  extraordinary  man 
of  modern  times,  and  a  witness  of  the  whole  of  his 
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remarkable  career,  dedicated  to  pious  seclusion  the 
latter  years  of  her  chequered  and  interesting  life,  in  the 
decayed  capital  of  the  great  Eoman  empire.  No  woman 
in  modern  times  had  witnessed  in  her  own  family  such 
sudden,  such  high  elevation,  such  a  strange  concatena- 
tion of  important  and  astounding  events  ;  and  few  have 
had  their  affections  and  emotions  in  so  constant  a  state 
of  excitement  and  agitation,  from  a  close  consanguinity 
to  an  ambitious,  energetic,  highly  talented  and  successful 
adventurer.  Few,  if  any,  have  had  such  extraordinary 
subjects  presented  to  their  minds  for  deep  thought  and 
heart- touching  reflection.  None  have  witnessed  an  ob- 
ject of  engrossing  interest  and  of  soul-absorbing  affec- 
tion, thrown  from  so  high  a  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur 
into  so  deep  a  gulf  of  hopeless  adversity.  She  had 
seen  her  extraordinary  son  a  helpless  babe  hanging  on 
her  bosom ;  she  had  seen  him  the  greatest  conqueror  of 
modern  history,  the  Emperor  of  a  mighty  and  civilised 
nation,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  subject  to  his 
power.  She  lived  to  mourn  over  him  for  years  a  hope- 
less prisoner — she  lived  to  learn  he  was  a  lifeless 
corpse.  Her  equanimity,  under  such  extraordinary 
and  appalling  circumstances,  demonstrated  that  her 
mind,  though  feminine,  and  possessed  by  a  person  of 
advanced  age,  whose  sphere  of  observation  and  action 
was  of  course  comparatively  circumscribed  by  her  sex 
and  position,  was  of  a  similar  mould  to  that  of  her 
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mighty  son.  With  the  same  firmness  and  tranquility 
which  she  had  maintained  during  her  chequered,  event- 
ful ,  and  extraordinary  life,  she  met  the  approach  of  the 
"grim  king  of  terrors,"  and  expired  at  Rome  but  a  few 
years  ago,  surrounded  by  the  scanty  remnants  of  her 
large  and  celebrated  family. 

The  frequent  allusion  made  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  the  preceding  letter,  reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  at  the  table  of  a 
worthy  professor  in  the  college  of  Glasgow.  The 
excellent  and  distinguished  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Mal- 
colm had  kindly  agreed  to  partake  of  a  family  dinner 
with  him — and  as  he  had  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  extraordinary  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  on  his  first 
arrival  there,  and  had  shown  him  so  much  kindness, 
that  Napoleon  ever  after  declared  that  he  was  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  naval  officer  that  he  had  ever  seen 
— the  conversation  of  the  Admiral  on  this  occasion  was 
almost  exclusively  about  Napoleon.  The  worthy  pro- 
fessor, who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Corsican 
usurper,  as  he  called  him,  observed  that  he  could  not 
think  that  he  deserved  the  name  of  a  great  man,  for 
he  was  as  celebrated  for  his  littleness  and  meanness, 
as  he  was  for  his  achievements.  He  said,  that  however 
exalted  any  man  might  be  in  rank  or  power,  in  the 
intercourse  of  life  a  regard  to  what  the  French  call  les 
petites  moralles  is  quite  indispensable,  and  that  he  had 
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often  understood,  and  thought  it  quite  confirmed  by 
Bourrienne  and  other  authentic  quarters,  that  Bona- 
parte was  no  gentleman.  Sir  Pulteney  seemed  amused 
at  this  attack ;  but  after  a  little  consideration,  replied 
good  humouredly,  that  he  was  afraid  there  was  too 
much  cause  for  the  remark ;  that  really  he  was  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  that  the  thought  of  gentlemanly 
manners  was  little  considered  when  in  his  company. 
There  was  certainly  very  often  in  his  manner  an  over- 
bearing brusquerie  and  abrupt  vulgarity,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  parvenu ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  he 
told  lies  on  all  occasions,  when  it  suited  his  purpose — 
insulted  ladies  to  their  faces  ;  and  what  appears  most 
extraordinary,  always  cheated  at  cards.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  his  talents  were  transcendent, 
his  persevering  energy  quite  unprecedented,  and  even 
the  brusquerie,  so  natural  to  him,  could  be  abandoned 
on  great  occasions  for  an  insinuation  quite  seducive, 
and  a  smile  that  was  irresistible. 


LETTER   SEVENTH. 

PISA,  August,  18  -. 

MY  DEAR  , 

The  B Consul  at  Leghorn,  Mr.  C , 

a  fine  old  Scotch  gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  frank  pleasing  manners,  and  deservedly  popular 
with  every  one,  has  lately  returned  from  England  with 
a  young  wife,  a  beautiful  biondina,  the  daughter  of  an 
earl ;  and  certainly  a  most  talented,  lady-like  young 
person.  They  occasionally  drive  over  to  Pisa,  which, 
though  a  dull  place,  is  aristocratic  in  comparison,  is 
more  classical  and  congenial  than  a  mercantile  town, 
and  to  the  taste  of  genteel  persons,  preferable  to 
Leghorn.  The  people  here  admire  her  exceedingly. 
The  subject  of  good  looks  is  an  ever-engrossing  topic 
with  this  elegant  people,  and  the  beautiful  golden  ring- 
lets, the  blue  eyes,  the  white  skin,  and  fresh  complexion 
of  Lady  A forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dark- 
eyed,  dark-haired  beauties  of  Etruria,  become  a  con- 
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slant  subject  of  criticism  and  eulogium.     I  cannot  help 

thinking,  however,  the  sort  of  beauty  which  Lady  A 

possesses  is  of  a  more  ephemeral  nature  than  the  more 
regular  and  classical  features  which  characterise  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  which  continue  to  be  interesting 
even  when  the  bloom  of  youth  has  faded,  the  lustre  of 
the  eye  is  dimmed,  and  fell  time,  with  withering  blast, 
has  scared  away  the  once  fresh  and  radiant  complexion. 

Lady  A has  given  a  ball  at  Leghorn — a  few  of  us 

have  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  from  this  place — 

and  an  immense  assemblage  was  present.     The  A 

frigate  has  lately  arrived  in  the  roads;  and  the  ball 

was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Captain  D ,  and 

several  of  his  officers.  He  is  a  gentlemanly-looking 
man  of  high  family;  but  I  should  say  with  nothing  of 
the  sailor  about  him.  His  officers,  however,  have  all 
the  frank,  jolly,  generous,  open  manners  so  characteristic 
of  the  noble  profession,  and  were  the  delight  of  every 
one  at  the  ball.  They  were  full  of  fun  and  in  high 
spirits,  dancing  a  great  deal,  jabbering  bad  French  and 
Italian  to  all  and  sundry — and  laughing  heartily  at 
their  own  blunders.  Captain  D •  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed with  Lady  A ,  monopolising  her  hand  all 

the  evening,  to  the  annoyance  of  many  other  worthy 
aspirants;  paying  to  her  alone  all  his  attentions;  and 
engrossing  so  exclusively  all  her  conversation,  that  he 
was  soon  pronounced  by  the  foreigners  una  seccatura, 
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which  means  a  bore.  We  had  a  most  elegant  standing 
supper,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  succession  of  standing 
suppers.  Everything  was  sumptuous  and  elegant — 
innumerable  ices — oceans  of  champagne — a  delightful 
orchestra ;  and  we  continued  dancing  monferino,  qua- 
drilles, and  country  dances,  till  about  six  in  the  morning. 

The  officers  of  the  A frigate  invited  a  few  of  us  to 

dine  with  them  the  following  day  on  board;  and,  having 
never  been  in  a  ship-of-war,  I  felt  delighted  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  cleanliness  and  order  of  this  fine  frigate,  the  perfect 
discipline  maintained,  and  the  manly,  energetic,  and 
bold  appearance  of  the  officers  and  sailors.  A  glance 
seemed  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  stolid  that  it  was 
a  ship  of  the  first  navy  in  the  world — that  its  company 
had  that  skill  and  energy  necessary  to  secure  their 
object,  and  that  determination  which  would  make  them 
conquer  or  die. 

Our  dinner  and  wine  were  excellent,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  frank,  kind-heartedness  of  the  officers ; 
while  the  midshipmen  who  joined  us  after  dinner,  and 
with  whom  the  officers  had  a  great  deal  of  fun,  were  the 
smartest,  most  intelligent  boys  I  ever  saw — the  embryo 
heroes  of  the  deep.  The  officers  informed  us  of  a  little 
bit  of  private  history  of  the  ship,  which  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  an  unpractised  ear.  Some  one  had  asked 
for  Mr.  G ,  the  purser,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with 
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every  one ;  and  we  were  amazed  to  be  informed  that 

Captain  D had  put  him  under  arrest.   It  appeared 

that  on  their  arrival  off  Leghorn,  the  purser,  according 
to  custom,  had  landed  and  made  purchase  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles  necessary  for  the  ship.  Soon  after, 
the  captain  demanded  the  accounts — examined  them 
with  minute  scrutiny — accused  the  purser  with  having 
overcharged  many  of  the  stores,  and  in  an  arbitrary 
overbearing  manner,  without  consulting  any  other 
officer,  which  they  say  he  is  bound  to  do,  ordered  poor 
G into  close  confinement.  The  officers  then  over- 
hauled the  accounts,  declared  there  was  nothing  unusual 

in  the  charges,  and  petitioned  Captain  D for  his 

liberation.  This  was  refused,  and  the  whole  officers 
and  midshipmen  determined  to  send  the  Captain  to 
Coventry,  and  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson, 

who  was  then  at  Malta,  petitioning  D 's  dismission. 

We  inquired  jocularly  how  they  could  send  to  Coventry 
their  own  captain  and  commander.  They  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  more  easy.  They  could  treat  him  as 
their  captain,  but  refuse  the  courtesy  usually  adopted 
to  a  gentleman — they  could  decline  seeing  him  when  he 
approached — they  could  decline  conversing  with  him, 
excepting  shortly  about  the  matters  of  the  ship  ;  and 
and  though  one  officer  and  one  midshipman  dined  with 
him  every  day,  they  could  decline  having  any  conversa- 
tion with  him.  They  said,  also,  that  there  were  many 
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other  little  petty  ways  in  which  they  could  annoy  him, 
which  would  tame  the  haughtiest  man  that  ever  walked 
the  quarter-deck ;  the  dislike  even  of  inferiors  always 
sinks  the  spirits,  and  engenders  an  irresistible  feeling 
of  degradation. 

The  evening  passed  most  agreeably,  and  the  jovial 
sailors  gave  us  many  an  excellent  sea  song.  Many  a 
long  yarn  was  also  spun,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
was  generally  connected  with  nautical  affairs,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  even  to  the  ear  of  a  landsman, 
from  the  graphic  way  in  which  it  was  told,  and  from 
that  peculiar  humour  which  sailors  have  all  their  own. 
One  or  two  I  have  jotted  in  my  journal,  which,  though 
you  will  perhaps  think  trifling,  bear  the  marks  of  being 
characteristic.  The  conversation  had  turned  upon 
swearing,  of  which,  I  had  said,  I  had  observed  little  or 
none  on  this  occasion.  The  first  lieutenant,  who,  I  was 
afterwards  told,  had  never  sworn  an  oath  in  his  life,  re- 
plied that  it  was  much  less  frequent  now  in  the  navy  than 
some  years  ago.  It  depended  very  much,  he  said,  upon 
the  example  of  the  captain  and  officers  ;  and  in  certain 
ships-of-war,  such  as  that  in  which  Admiral  Collingwood 
sailed,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  friend  Captain  T ,  a  sailor  of  the  old 

school,  one  of  Nelson's  favourites,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  much 
addicted  to  the  old  practice,  which,  out  of  respect  to 
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the  veteran,  was  most  kindly  followed  by  most  of  his 
officers  and  ship's  company.  He  mentioned,  that  a 

short  time  ago,  the  Bishop  of  W ,  his  wife  and 

three  daughters,  had  arrived  hy  the  packet  at  Malta, 
and  after  a  short  stay  there,  intending  to  proceed  to 

Napoli  di  Romania.     T ,  who  was  cruising  near 

Malta  in  his  ship,  an  eighty-four,  having  occasionally 
met  with  the  Bishop  and  his  family,  kindly  offered  to  sail 
up  the  Archipelago  and  land  them  at  that  place,  which 
is  only  distant  a  few  days'  sail.  Knowing  the  habit  of 
swearing  in  the  ship's  company,  he  called  them  together 
before  the  Bishop  came  on  board,  and  in  a  short  pithy 
speech,  in  which  every  third  word  was  one  of  his  usual 
figures  of  speech,  he  swore  that  he  would  severely 
punish  the  first  man  who  was  found  guilty  of  swearing 
while  the  Bishop  and  his  family  were  in  the  ship.  The 
greatest  difficulty,  however,  he  found  was  in  managing 
himself,  being  so  constantly  in  company  with  his  guests, 
so  that  he  kept  his  hand  always  ready,  and  clapt  it 
suddenly  on  his  mouth  when  an  oath  was  about  to 
escape.  After  four  days  of  annoying  restraint,  they 
at  last  arrived  near  the  shores  of  the  old  classical 
country.  The  boats  were  hoisted  out,  the  Bishop  and 
his  family  were  assisted  into  them — the  Captain  felt 
the  return  of  freedom,  and  soon  disburdened  his  breast 
by  giving  vent  to  a  few  of  his  favourite  epithets  and 
expressions — then  going  forward  to  the  gangway,  the 
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men  being  at  dinner,  he  leant  down,  and  putting  both 
hands  to  his  mouth,  as  if  hailing  some  craft  through  his 
speaking  trumpet,  called  to  the  men,  in  a  yoice  like 
thunder,  "They're  all  ashore  at  last,  demmy,  swear 
away  ye  lubbers." 

We  had,  afterwards,  another  yarn  from  the  second 
lieutenant,  a  true  sailor  and  a  good  talker.  Your 
countryman,  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  me,  Capt. 

F ,  is  well  known  to  the  officers  of  this  ship  as 

a  true  British  tar,  and  the  best  swimmer  and  boxer  in 
the  navy.  His  boatswain,  the  same  who  now  sails  with 
him  in  his  present  ship,  the  B  •,  an  eighty-four,  is  a 
tall,  strong,  athletic  fellow,  and  when  lately  ashore  at 
Gibraltar  with  a  posse  of  sailors,  got  into  a  brawl  at 
one  of  their  wine-houses,  and  knocked  down  every  man 

in  the  place,  right  and  left.     Captain  F ,  who, 

with  a  companion,  was  hovering  about  incog,  as  he 
often  did  of  an  evening,  popped  his  head  into  the  wine- 
shop, and  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  main  culprit  in 
the  spree  was  his  own  boatswain.  As  he  saw  the 
fellow  was  pretty  fresh,  as  they  say,  and  would  not 
know  him  in  his  disguise,  he  immediately  stepped  in, 
gave  him  battle,  and  soon  thrashed  liim  to  his  heart's 
content.  JN  ext  day  the  boatswain  appeared  on  deck 
with  a  pair  of  black  eyes.  The  captain  immediately 
accosted  him,  "What,  Joe;  what,  Joe;  has  any  one 
been  able  to  give  you  a  drubbing  \ — I  thought  that  you 
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floored  every  man  who  came  near  you."  "Yes,  Cap- 
tain,'" said  Joe,  touching  his  hat,  shifting  his  quid,  and 
giving  his  trousers  a  hitch,  "but  last  night  I  met  with 
a  rum  customer,  who  put  it  into  me  so  quick  and  hard 
that  I  had  no  chance  with  him." 

When  lying  off  Malta  very  lately,  in  the  same  ship, 
he  often  was  ashore,  and  lived  upon  an  agreeable 
footing,  dining  very  frequently  with  the  first  people  in 
the  island.  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that,  in  addition 
to  his  powers  of  swimming  and  boxing,  he  was  a  first- 
rate  juggler,  entertaining  his  friends  exceedingly  by 
legerdemain  tricks;  but  finishing  always  by  showing 
them  he  was  at  bottom  a  sailor  and  a  gentleman.  One 
day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  wealthy  Jew,  a  great 
jeweller  in  Malta,  a  penurious  creature,  avaricious  and 
mean  in  the  main,  but,  from  vanity,  giving  splendid 
dinners  occasionally  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  the 
garrison.  During  one  of  those  entertainments  he  began 
to  exhibit  a  number  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
precious  stones,  with  about  a  dozen  diamonds,  worth 
many  thousand  pounds.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
party  and  the  alarm  of  the  Jew,  the  diamonds  began  to 
disappear;  and  though  our  friend  F  admired  and 
handled  them  more  than  any  man  present,  such  is  the 
known  honour  of  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war 
that  no  one  present,  not  even  the  Jew  himself,  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  who  was  guilty  of  the  appropriation. 
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None  of  them  indeed  were  aware  of  the  perfection  to 
which  he  had  arrived  in  this  rare  accomplishment. 
The  Jew  was  getting  more  and  more  feverish,  and  was, 
in  fact,  beginning  to  cudgel  his  brains  about  some  sort 
of  inquiry,  search,  or  even  arrestment,  which  might  be 
necessary  for  their  recovery  before  the  party  had  left 
his  dwelling,  when  a  storm — which  often  rises  very 
suddenly  in  those  regions,  accompanied  by  a  hurricane 
of  wind  and  rain,  arose— "the  lightnings  flashed  from 
pole  to  pole,  loud  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll." 
But  the  feelings  of  the  Jew  were  soothed  by  observing 
that,  amid  every  clap  of  the  thunder  that  rattled  close 
over  their  heads,  one  of  his  jewels  was  invisibly  re- 
turned. At  length,  Captain  F exclaimed,  this  work 

won't  do,  I  must  not  be  absent  from  my  ship  in  such 
weather ;  and  in  an  instant  the  Jew  found  that  every 

diamond  was  restored.     Captain  F immediately 

left  the  house ;  and,  accompanied  by  four  of  us,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  one  of  the  fortresses  where  the 
Maltese  boats  generally  lie.  None  of  the  trembling 
cowards,  however,  would  row  him  out,  though  he  tried 
to  bribe  them  high.  At  length,  exclaiming  quite  good 
humouredly,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  there  is  nothing 
else  for  it,"  he  threw  off  his  upper  clothing,  jumped  into 
the  sea,  and  swam  off  beautifully,  buffetting  the  stormy 
waves.  He  soon  reached  his  ship,  though  a  consider- 
able way  out,  and  getting  hold  of  the  chain  cable  by 
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which  she  lay  at  anchor,  he  hailed  her  in  his  usual 

stentorian  voice,  "Hallo  !  a  rope,  d your  eyes,  a 

rope."  Amazed  were  the  men  on  the  look  out — and 
delighted  were  they  beyond  measure  to  hear  the  voice  of 
their  captain,  for  sailors  like  a  feat  of  the  kind,  par- 
ticularly in  their  commander.  They  bustled  about, 
got  all  things  right,  and  soon  hauled  him  up  on  board 
of  the  B . 

The  only  other  yam  which  I  shall  give  you  was  from 
a  young  midshipman,  a  smart  little  fellow,  who  told  it 
uncommonly  well.  The  officers  had  heard  it  before, 
and  insisted  on  his  repeating  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
strangers. 

You  all  know,  gentleman,  he  said,  who  Lord  Melville 
is,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Pitt,  a  man  of  immense 
industry  and  talent,  of  great  dignity,  and  at  this  time 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  his  appointment  to 
that  high  office,  an  Irishman  called  Croker,  an  exquisite 
fop,  a  would-be  poet,  and  with  the  impudence  of  the 

d himself,  was  made  his  secretary.     Soon  after, 

the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  attended  by  the  new 
secretary,  went  to  Portsmouth  on  important  naval 
matters,  and  while  there,  dined  publicly  with  several  of 
the  admirals,  some  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
many  captains  and  other  officers  of  the  navy.  They 
had  not  long  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  the  first  lord's 
new  secretary,  assuming  an  air  of  great  ease  and  ele- 
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gance,  and  looking  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  full 
in  the  face,  called  out,  "  Melville,  a  glass  of  wine." 
Lord  Melville  looked  rather  amazed  at  the  impudence 
of  his  secretary — the  admirals  near  him  stared  indig- 
nantly, while  younger  officers  farther  down  with  diffi- 
culty retained  their  gravity.  The  first  lord  then  put 
some  wine  into  his  glass,  and  with  great  dignity, 
honoured  the  secretary  with  the  smallest  nod  possible. 
They  little  thought  from  whom  the  punishment  of 
Croker's  impudence  was  to  come.  A  little  smart 
fellow,  a  midshipman,  a  friend  of  mine,  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  had  observed  the  whole  scene,  and  filling  his 
glass,  and  standing  up  that  he  might  be  visible,  cried 
out  in  a  shrill  treble,  "  Croker,  a  glass  of  wine,  Croker." 
The  secretary  looked  now  as  amazed  and  as  dignified 
at  the  little  midshipman,  as  the  first  lord  had  done  at 
his  secretary;  and  filling  half-a-glass  of  wine,  prepared 
to  return  the  little  midshipman's  salute  with  a  look  of 
cold  dignity  that  would  annihilate  the  little  fellow — 
when  my  young  friend,  not  the  least  daunted,  cried  out 
still  louder,  "Come,  Croker;  no  skylights,  Croker — 
clerks  and  middies  always  drink  bumpers,  Croker.1' 
Melville  was  highly  amused,  and  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  laughed  heartily  for  at  least  five  minutes. 
In  this  he  was  most  cordially  joined  by  the  admirals 
near  him,  while  the  captains  and  younger  officers 
farther  down  the  table,  whenever  they  looked  at  Croker, 
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(who,  with  all  his  Irish  impudence,  was  fairly  chop- 
fallen,)  continued  to  give  fresh  vollies  during  the  whole 
evening. 

As  it  was  now  getting  late,  and  the  wine  circulating 
rather  too  freely,  I  determined  to  return  to  the  Port, 
having  to  repair  to  my  head-quarters  at  Pisa  next 
morning.  My  friends,  however,  I  was  sorry  to  observe, 
seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  remain  on  board 
the  frigate  all  night;  I  consequently  set  off  alone  in 
the  light  boat  which  had  brought  me  out  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  Mediterranean  was  as  smooth  and 
bright  as  a  mirror,  rowed  by  one  lad.  I  had  hardly 
left  the  frigate,  however,  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
one  of  the  officers  call  out,  with  a  speaking  trumpet, 
"  Take  my  advice  my  young  friend — -sit  you  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat."  Knowing  their  skill  in  such 
matters,  I  immediately  complied,  though  dressed  for  a 
dinner  party  in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  berth  neither 
dry  nor  comfortable.  A  breeze  had  sprung  up,  the 
waves  were  beginning  to  raise  their  most  unwelcome 
heads,  adorned  with  occasional  white  curls,  and  to 
drench  me  with  spray  as  they  contemptuously  rebuffed 
the  struggling  skiff.  The  lad  rowed  with  all  his  might, 
but  two  oars  were  difficult  to  manage  in  the  circum- 
stances; and  though  with  all  the  inclination  in  the 
world  to  assist  him,  knowing  that  I  was  necessary  as 
ballast — for  my  nautical  friend  evidently  believed  that 
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the  boat  was  otherwise  in  danger  of  upsetting — I  did 
not  dare  to  move.  It  certainly  was  a  fearful  night,  the 
wind  being  strong  off  the  land — the  poor  lad  toiled  inces- 
santly, but  to  little  purpose  for  several  long  hours,  whilst 
I  suffered  from  cold  and  wet,  and  still  more  from  my 
own  constant  self-upbraidings  that  I  had  not  remained 
with  my  kind  friends  on  board  the  comfortable  frigate, 
though  even  at  the  risk  of  getting  half-seas-over.  The 
morning  was  far  advanced  when  we  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  Mole  of  Leghorn.  I  landed  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  certainly  never  felt  more  delighted  than  at  finding 
myself  alive — though  not  unlike  a  half-drowned  rat — 
and  safely  standing  on  Terra  Firma. 

NOTE,  1858. — The  A frigate,  one  of  the  finest 

ships  in  the  British  navy,  with  Captain  D ,  his 

intelligent  gallant  officers  and  picked  ships  company, 

at  length  sailed  for  Malta;   and   Lady   A .  the 

beautiful  biondina,  the  young  wife  of  the  amiable  old 
Consul,  having,  she  said,  some  relatives  whom  she 
loved  just  arrived  there — left  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
in  a  temporary  state  of  single-blessedness,  and  agreed 
to  accompany  her  friend  the  Captain  on  board  the 
frigate,  he  having  most  politely  offered  to  relinquish  his 
own  cabin  for  her  accommodation. 

The  worthy  Consul,  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  had  mar- 
ried late  in  life,  and  no  doubt,  on  the  present  occasion, 
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often  felt  inclined  to  say  with  him,  "  When  an  old 
bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect  1 
It  is  now  ahove  six  months  since  my  Lady  Teazle  made 
me  the  happiest  of  men,  and  I  have  been  the  most 
miserable' dog  ever  since." 

The  proposal  of  this  trip  he  heard  with  some  surprise 
— he  felt  there  was  a  degree  of  cruelty  in  his  young 
wife  leaving  him  so  soon  alone,  to  gratify  what  appeared 

to  him  a  sudden  and  silly  whim ;  but  when  Lady  A 

ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched  hands,  her  face 
radiant  with  smiles,  her  soft  blue  eyes  speaking  so 
eloquently — and  began  in  her  own  coaxing  way  to  use 
those  blandishments  which  seemed  to  give  a  fresh  charm 
to  every  feature — the  old  gentleman  felt  that  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  refuse  anything  to  so  lovely  a  creature, 
and  delighted  to  find  her  for  once  so  kind  and  cordial, 
he  fairly  surrendered  at  descretion.  She  said,  in  her 
most  insinuating,  elegant,  and  distingue  manner,  "  That 
the  Cavandishes,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Malta  on  their 
way  to  Greece,  would  be  so  charmed  at  the  unexpected 

meeting.     Lord  B and  the  Honourable  Colonel 

C ,  men  of  high  families,  were  there  too  with  their 

regiments — they  were  both  delightful  persons — from 
childhood  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  she  was  sure 
would  be  devotedly  attentive  to  her."  Assuming  a 
douce  langeur,  which  gave  a  new  and  heart-touching 
expression  to  her  lovely  countenance,  she  said  "  she 
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suffered  much  from  ennui  at  Leghorn,  where  she  had  no 
other  society  than  the  merchants  and  their  wives — 
under-hred  people ;  she  was  worried  by  the  Italians, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  every  one  should  speak  their 
language,  and  she  felt  the  heat  and  close  atmosphere  of 

a  mercantile  town  quite  insufferable.      D had 

hinted  too,  that  some  rumours  of  war  had  sprung  up; 
that  if  a  rupture  took  place  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  were  well  that  she  were  safe  at  Malta ;  and  as 
there  was  always  some  ship-of-war  off  this  port,  the 
Consul  could  soon  join  her  should  matters  come  to  a 
crisis."  The  worthy  gentleman,  too  candid  not  to 
acknowledge  inwardly  the  sacrifice  that  so  young  and 
lovely  a  person  had  made,  in  uniting  herself  to  one 
thirty  years  older  than  herself,  felt  more  real  satisfac- 
tion in  giving  way  to  the  generous  and  indulgent 
propensities  of  his  nature,  than  in  urging  any  motive  of 
duty  and  affection  on  his  wife,  which  might  have 
induced  her  to  remain  against  her  inclination  in  a  place 
for  which  she  now  seemed  to  have  taken  a  thorough 
dislike,  and  kissing  her  cheek  (the  lips  being  somehow 
inadvertently!  averted),  in  the  kindest  manner,  he 
presented  her  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  coin  of 
Tuscany,  and  gave  orders  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  short  voyage  should  be  immediately  commenced. 

In  the  humour  in  which  the  officers  of  the  frigate 
were  with  their  captain,  this  became  an   additional 
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cause  of  offence,  and  they  determined  that  their  me- 
morial should  be  presented  to  Nelson  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  frigate  at  Malta.  Lord  Nelson  was 
beyond  all  doubt  a  thorough-bred  honest  sailor,  uniting 
the  strictest  ideas  of  discipline  to  the  feelings  of  a  warm 
and  generous  heart.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  captain 
of  the  frigate  on  this  occasion  he  felt  was  heteroge- 
neous to  the  character  of  a  British  officer;  and  he 
determined,  from  his  respect  for  the  fine  fellows  he 
commanded,  to  remove  him  from  the  frigate.  As  the 
causes  of  offence,  however,  were  not  of  a  very  heinous 
character,  and  the  family  and  connections  of  the  captain 
of  considerable  respectability  and  influence,  he  resolved 
to  do  it  in  as  lenient  and  delicate  a  manner  as  possible. 

He  immediately  sent  for  D ;  in  a  long  conversation 

told  him  his  mind  in  his  usual  frank  but  decided  way ; 
and  concluded  by  strongly  recommending  him  to  take 
ill,  and  he  would  presently  return  him  to  England  on 
the  sick-list,  to  save  the  alternative  of  a  court-martial. 
With  this  the  captain  found  it  prudent  to  comply,  and 
the  first  lieutenant,  Moubray,  a  sailor  to  the  back-bone 
and  a  man  after  Nelson's  own  heart,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of 

this  fine  ship,  while  D ,  chop-fallen  and  sulky,  as 

well  as  sick,  left  next  day  for  England,  leaving  the 

fair  Lady  A with  her  fashionable  military  friends, 

who  were  very  soon  joined  by  the  excellent  and  amiable 
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Consul,  who  began  to  consider  the  political  atmosphere 
so  lowering,  that  he  was  better  out  of  a  town  contain- 
ing three  thousand  French  troops  commanded  by  so 
very  unscrupulous  a  leader. 


LETTER   EIGHTH. 

PISA,  August,  18 — . 

MY  DEAR , 

ACCOMPANIED  by  my  kind  friend  Pesciolini, 
I  generally  attend  the  conversazione  of  Madame 
Mastiani  on  such  nights  as  there  is  no  opera,  where  we 
often  meet  with  strangers  from  various  parts.  Last 
night  we  were  introduced  to  the  Cavalier  Gori,  an  intel- 
ligent lively  little  man,  one  of  the  first  nobles  of  Siena. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  his  whole  conver- 
sation was  regarding  the  first  Consul,  whose  elevation 
appears  the  more  extraordinary  to  the  people  here, 
as  they  knew  the  family  so  long  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive poverty;  whilst  it  is  evident  they  envy  their  sudden 
elevation,  they  strongly  manifest  their  feeling  by  a 
perpetual  inclination  to  turn  them  into  ridicule.  He 
had  attended  the  levee  of  the  first  Consul,  and  had  had 
the  high  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  great  man. 
His  description  of  the  scene  was  exceedingly  amusing. 
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The  assembly,  he  said,  was  numerous,  attended  by  every 
ambassador  of  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  many 
illustrious  and  distinguished  men,  (among  whom,  by-the- 
bye,  he  mentioned  the  great  English  statesman,  Charles 
Fox,)  many  remarkable  generals  of  the  French  and 
other  services,  with  innumerable  officers  in  splendid 
uniforms.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  appearance 
of  the  first  Consul,  when  at  length  a  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed as  two  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
there  strutted  in,  with  a  quick  and  undignified  step,  a 
little  fellow,  as  he  called  him,  of  five  feet  five,  in  a 
black  stock  and  plain  uniform,  his  brows  knit,  his  eyes 
fierce  and  excited.  He  bowed  to  no  one  on  entering ; 
but  going  quickly  up  to  Count  Cobentzell,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  much  like  a  bull-terrier  accosting  a  New- 
foundland dog,  and  speaking  so  close  to  his  face  that 
the  spray  from  his  mouth  made  the  Count  retire  a 
little  way,  he  called  out  with  incredible  violence  and 
furious  gesticulation,  "  Votre  empereur.  veut  la  guerre, 
moi,"  which  he  pronounced  mowa.  "  Je  le  veus  aussi,  et 
s'il  renvoit  en  Italic  soixante  mille  hommes,  moi  je 
renverrai  quatre  vingt  mille."  He  then  turned  round 
and  insulted  the  Russian  ambassador.  "  J*  entendu," 
he  bawled  out,  "que  le  czar,  veut  renvoyer  a  Corfu 
vingt  mille  hommes,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha !" 

To  Charles  Fox  he  was  more  polite,  having  conceived 
him  to  be  a  partizan  of  his  own,  and  evidently  having 
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a  wrong  conception  of  the  English  character.  The 
great  orator  and  statesman,  whatever  he  might  think 
or  say  in  espousing  liberal  principles  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  felt,  when  in  a  foreign  land  and  surrounded 
by  strangers — differing  so  much  in  sentiment  and 
character  from  his  own  noble  standard,  that  he  was  all 
the  Englishman — sympathies  were  awakened  in  his 
noble  breast  (naturaly  kind,  warm,  and  tender,)  that 
ho  had  never  experienced  to  the  same  degree  when  at 
home.  The  first  Consul  launched  out  into  a  furious 
tirade  against  the  party  that  Fox  himself  had  so  long 
and  eloquently  opposed,  but  his  harrangue  was  received 
with  a  dignified  reserve  almost  repulsive;  and  when  he 
confidently  asserted  that  Mr.  Windham  had  expended 
large  sums  in  his  attempts  to  have  him  assassinated, 
Fox  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looking 
down  with  indignation  on  the  fierce  little  Corsican, 
firmly  replied,  "Jamais,  jamais,  c'est  impossible." 
Their  intercourse,  in  fact,  was  neither  cordial  nor 
intimate.  Bonaparte  did  not  expect,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  great  men  then  in  opposition,  such  independence 
of  manner,  and  so  patriotic  a  feeling  as  Charles  Fox 
manifested;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  noble- 
man and  statesman  expected  something  more  exalted 
and  noble  than  what  appeared  in  the  wonderful  par- 
venu; and,  it  is  said,  was  never  so  much  in  love  with 
his  own  country  as  during  his  residence  in  France. 
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Among  the  numerous  other  anecdotes  of  the  first 
Consul  related  by  the  Cavalier  Gori,  the  following, 
which  had  been  whispered  in  all  the  high  circles  at 
Paris,  seemed  to  amuse  the  Italian  ladies  exceedingly. 
He  said,  that  when  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  during 
his  celebrated  invasion  of  that  country,  he  observed  a 
poor  lieutenant  of  one  of  his  regiments  frequently 
walking  out  with  a  beautiful  young  woman,  his  wife. 
Bonaparte  began  to  admire  more  and  more  this  young 
innocent-looking  person,  and  having  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, which  the  lieutenant  could  not  easily  refuse, 
found  her  manners  and  accomplishments  equal  to  her 
personal  charms.  Though  not  much  given  to  intrigue, 
it  is  said,  he,  on  this  occasion,  formed  the  wicked 
determination  of  making  this  hitherto  irreproachable 
female,  sa  maitresse;  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get 
quit  of  the  lieutenant,  who  was  young,  in  love,  and  not 
long  married.  A  mission  to  the  convention,  it  was 
found  necessary  should  be  immediately  dispatched,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  discovered  to  be  admirably  fitted  to 
conduct  an  affair  of  such  delicacy  and  importance.  A 
swift-sailing  vessel,  such  as  might  elude  the  English 
cruisers,  was  procured,  the  necessary  papers  prepared, 
and  all  arrangements  accelerated  for  the  departure  of 
this  distinguished  officer.  Some  ungentlemanly  fellow, 
however,  who  had  no  scruple  in  baulking  so  well  laid  a 
plot,  contrived  to  give  information  of  the  affair  to 
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Captain  M of  the  A British  frigate,   that 

hung  with  true  British  pertinacity  on  the  coast,  near 
the  camp  of  the  French  army,  vigilantly  watching,  and 
generally  capturing  every  vessel  that  attempted  to  sail, 
either  with  despatches  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  the 
French  general.     The  roguish  British  sailor  watched 
on  this  occasion  with  redoubled  zeal  and  vigilance;  and 
as  the  joke  was  circulated  through  the  ship's  company, 
all  hands  were  on  the  alert,  and  determined  to  get  hold 
of  the  envoy.     They  were  soon  successful  in  capturing 
the  chasse  maree,  in  which  the  important  emissary  of 
the  general  had  been  made  to  embark,  and  taking  him 
into  their  own  ship,  sailed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
situation  of  the  French  camp.      A   boat  was  then 
manned,  with  orders  to  row  as  near  the  enemy  as 
possible,  when  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  envoy 
was  put  ashore.     Bonaparte  looked  as  if  he  had  seen 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  when  the  lieutenant  walked  into 
head-quarters  and  related  his  misfortune.     Judge  of 
the  lieutenant's  amazement  when  he  found  his  own 
pretty  virtuous  little  wife  snugly  settled  there.     Whe- 
ther the  little  woman  flew,  on  this  occasion,  with  open 
arms  to  meet  her  husband,  historians  have  not  narrated. 
She  was  a  native  of  a  country,  beyond  doubt  the  most 
licentious  in  Europe,  and  where  the  marriage-tie  is 
little  regarded.     She  had  lived  all  her  life  among  per- 
sons who  would  not  consider  her  present  position  but  as 
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a  high  honour.  We  ourselves,  from  our  observation  of 
the  ladies  of  France,  are  forced  to  feel  rather  sceptical 
as  to  her  joy  at  the  poor  man's  return,  and  are  more 
disposed  to  exclaim  with  the  great  dramatist: — 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman." 

When  the  General  knew  to  whom  he  owed  this  most 
ludicrous  contretemps,  this  wicked  little  ruse  de  guerre 
soon  whispered  through  the  army,  his  rage  (as  the 
chevalier  described  it)  was  unbounded  ;  while  his  aides- 
de-camp  and  attendants  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
retaining  that  composure  and  respectful  restraint  neces- 
sary in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  commander.  He 
swore  deep  revenge  against  the  wily,  determined  sons 
of  Albion ;  but,  alas !  he  also  swore  that  no  captain  of 
an  English  frigate  should  ever  baulk  him  in  his  amours, 
and  he  kept  his  word. 

Nothing  could  be  more  marvellous  than  the  escape 
of  this  extraordinary  man  from  Egypt.  Many  stories 
are  current  here  about  that  affair,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  cannot  vouch,  though  they  are  most  firmly 
believed  by  all  intelligent  persons.  They  assert, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  an  error,  that  the  Queen 

of  Naples  and  Lady  H coaxed  and  flattered  Lord 

Nelson,  and  plied  every  art  of  fascination  to  induce  him 
to  remain  in  idleness,  wasting  his  time  in  pleasure — 
bewitched  with  their  intoxicating  society — when  he 
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ought  to  have  been  afloat  and  keeping  a  close  per- 
sonal reconnaisance  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
army  and  its  extraordinary  leader.  A  caricature, 
exhibited  in  all  the  shop  windows  here,  is  corroboration 
of  this  absurd  story.  Nelson  is  standing  in  the  uniform 

of  a  British  Admiral ;  Lady  H is  in  the  act  of 

putting  a  chemise  over  his  head  ;  the  Queen  of  Naples 
sits  by,  laughing  heartily; — meanwhile  Bonaparte  is 
flying  past,  riding  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin.  Lady 

H ,  they  assert,  received  £12,000  for  her  share  in 

the  transaction,  the  Queen  of  Naples  much  more.  To 
this  account  I  give  no  credit,  but  only  mention  it  for 
your  amusement  as  the  gossip  of  this  place ;  but  bo 
these  reports  true  or  false,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
hero  of  the  Nile  never  appeared  less  to  be  admired 
than  during  his  long  inexplicable  state  of  inertion  in 
Naples  at  this  period.  How  difficult  is  it  to  dissipate 
the  impression,  that  the  enemies  of  Caraccioli,  engaged 
in  the  affair  of  which  you  must  have  read,  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  many  ambiguous  practices.  Lady 

H ,  they  positively  assert,  attended  Nelson  on 

board  of  the  ship-of-war,  from  the  yard-arm  of  which 
the  Neapolitian  admiral  was  hanged,  in  order  that  she 
might  gratify  the  Queen  of  Naples  by  informing  her 
that  she  had  seen  him  executed.  When  she  was 
informed  that  ho  was  hung  up,  she  disguised  herself  in 
a  pilot  coat,  and,  accompanied  by  one  I  am  ashamed  to 
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name,  was  rowed  several  times  round  the  ship  that  she 
might  gratify  her  sight  in  witnessing  the  recent  murder 
of  an  innocent  man. 

Nelson  has  often  been  in  Leghorn,  and  the  first 
people  here  have  repeatedly  met  with  him.  They 
admire  him  exceedingly  as  an  admiral,  conceive  that  he 
has  the  greatest  talents  in  his  own  profession,  and  con- 
sider him  the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived,  but  they  say 
that  on  shore  he  is  like  a  boy,  simple,  unsuspicious,  and 

ignorant  of  the  world.    Lady  H is  also  well  known 

here,  having  resided  several  years  in  Italy  with  her 

husband,  Sir  William  H ,  and  travelled  through 

every  town.  They  describe  her  as  a  beautiful,  talented, 
and  most  fascinating  woman.  In  society,  she  often 
amused  her  friends  by  her  delightful  singing,  and  by 
acting  a  variety  of  characters — changing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  most  lovely  face  and  handsome  figure  by 
means  of  a  large  Indian  shawl,  which  she  could  arrange 
in  the  most  varied  and  elegant  forms.  Indeed  the  first 
artists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  painting  her  in 
some  of  those  bewitching,  picturesque  attitudes  and 
costumes ;  but  they  consider  that  our  hero,  in  their 
hands,  was  as  the  wax  with  the  ancient  Limner.  "  II 
sole  stesso,"  said  an  Italian  lady,  "non  e  senze 
macchia."  But  how  consolatory  is  it  to  his  countrymen 
to  know,  and  how  soon  do  little  private  matters  sink 
into  insignificance,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  page 
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of  history  the  name  of  Nelson  will  ever  glow  in  radiance 
of  the  brightest  renown,  and  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  hero  of  the 
mightiest  naval  power  the  world  has  known.  During 
one  of  Nelson's  visits  to  Leghorn,  our  countryman, 
Braham,  was  singing  in  the  opera-house  there  with 
great  eclat.  Lord  Nelson  was  present  every  evening 
during  his  short  stay,  and  being  much  delighted  by  the 
singing  of  the  great  English  tenor,  sent  a  message  to 
him  desiring  him  to  call  at  his  hotel  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him.  Braham,  accordingly,  with 
great  delight,  waited  upon  him,  and  considered  it  ever 
afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and  distin- 
guished events  of  his  life,  that  he  had  had  such  a  long 
and  pleasing  interview  with  so  celebrated  a  man. 
While  conversing  with  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  judge 
Braham's  surprise  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  announced.  Braham  rose 
and  was  about  to  retire,  but  Nelson,  in  frank  sailor 
style,  made  him  sit  down — insisted  upon  his  remaining 
for  some  time.  He  was  thus  present  and  permitted  to 
hear  a  long  and  important  conversation  betwixt  the  two 
most  renowned  warriors  of  the  period. 

NOTE,  1858. — Little  did  Braham  anticipate  that 
both  these  heroes  should  so  soon  die  for  their  country 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  or  that  he  should  afterwards  be 
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the  honoured  means  of  sending  down  to  posterity  two 
such  imperishable  songs,  commemorating  at  once  the 
glory  and  the  fall  of  a  Nelson  and  an  Abercromby. 

It  is  pleasing,  as  well  as  wonderful  to  reflect,  that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  power  of  Bonaparte  was  rising 
to  so  great  a  height  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  a 
person  of  his  own  age  and  profession — a  person  like 
himself,  of  high  military  talent,  was  on  the  Continent  of 
India  acquiring  that  skill  in  war,  and  that  experience 
in  the  management  of  troops,  which  enabled  him  at  an 
after  period  to  command  a  large  body  of  British 
soldiers  with  unparalleled  success;  to  defeat  successively 
all  the  renowned  marshals  of  France;  and  finally  to 
overthrow  the  conqueror  of  Europe  himself ;  and  with 
his  defeat,  accomplish  the  total  extinction  of  his 
power,  terminating  in  hopeless  exile  and  death.  This 
wonderful  person,  who,  through  his  wisdom,  secured  to 
Great  Britain  a  period  of  unbroken  peace,  and  who 
only  lately  expired  full  of  age  and  honours,  was, 
at  the  period  of  which  the  foregoing  letter  treats, 
practising  in  India  those  smaller  feats  of  glory  which, 
by  the  manifestation  of  his  wonderful  talents  and  the 
development  of  his  peculiar  powers  of  mind,  augured 
the  high  distinction  to  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
arrive,  the  glory  of  his  military  career,  and  the 
influence  and  power  which  were  to  distinguish  his 
lengthened  existence.  As  colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment, 
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through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  then  Governor- 
General  of  India,  his  regiment  was  attached  to  the 
Nizam  contingent,  which  proved  a  useful  auxiliary 
corps,  in  the  advance  of  General  Harris,  to  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam.  In  the  several  engagements  that  took 
place  with  Tippoo  Saib,  in  the  advance  of  the  British 
army,  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery  and 
military  skill ;  and,  after  the  taking  of  that  important 
fortress,  the  death  of  Tippoo,  and  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Mysore  power,  he  was  found — by  his  brother  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Governor-General  of  India — so 
skilful,  so  persevering,  and  so  fit  for  the  management 
of  the  civil  arrangements,  in  the  annexation  of  that 
important  province  to  the  British  empire  in  India,  that 
he  appointed  him  president  of  a  council  which  had  the 
important  office  of  making  those  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  afterwards  established  him  in  command  of 
Seringapatam,  with  the  administration  of  the  whole 
Mysore  kingdom.  It  was  soon  after  this  period  of 
junior  exploits,  many  having  occurred  with  the  usual 
success,  that  he  encountered  Schindiah  and  his  immense 
force  at  Assaye,  with  an  army  of  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  men,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  sepoys.  In 
this,  his  first  and  most  daring  battle,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  there  was  a  brilliancy  in  the  whole  circum- 
stance which  never  was  outshone  in  any  of  his  future 
glorious  fights.  Having  made  mighty  efforts  to  reach 
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the  army  of  Schindiah  united  with  the  Berar,  he  at 
length  found  himself  with  his  little  army  at  Naulnair, 
within  six  miles  of  their  camp.  He  here  learned  that 
the  Mahratta  horse  were  already  moving  to  the  rear, 
while  their  infantry  and  guns  were  preparing  to  follow. 
He  instantly  determined  to  advance  upon  them,  and 
Wellesley  himself  proceeded  forward  to  reconnoitre 
with  the  19th  dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  native 
cavalry  under  Maxwell,  a  bold  and  skilful  officer. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  the  infantry  in  light  march- 
ing order,  and  after  advancing  four  miles,  halted  on 
an  elevated  plain,  and  beheld,  in  front  of  his  right — the 
whole  confederate  force  of  Schindiah  and  the  Berar — 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  behind  the 
river  Kaitna,  covering  a  great  extent  of  country,  upon 
the  very  ground  on  which  he  had  himself  intended  to 
encamp.  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  to 
Europeans  than  a  description  of  an  Indian  camp.  "  In 
brilliant  sunshine,"  says  an  officer  who  was  present, 
"  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  Schindiah's 
encampment.  The  varied  colours  of  the  tents,  each 
disposed  around  its  own  chief's  banner,  without  order 
or  regularity,  with  streets  crossing  and  winding  in 
every  direction,  displayed  a  variety  of  merchandise  as 
in  a  great  fair.  Jewellers,  smiths,  and  mechanics,  were 
all  attending  as  minutely  to  their  occupations,  and  all 
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as  busily  employed  as  if  they  were  at  Poonah,  and  in 
peace." 

The  smaller  river  Juah  flowed  past  their  rear,  leav- 
ing there  a  considerable  space  of  vacant  ground.  Their 
combined  forces  at  the  battle  of  Assaye,  which  now 
ensued,  consisted  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  regular 
infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  besides  a 
numerous  body  of  irregular  foot,  a  well-equipped  body 
of  artillery,  exceeding  one  hundred  guns,  and  about 
forty  thousand  horse.  The  enemy's  line  ran  from  east 
to  west  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
high,  rocky,  and  difficult;  the  front  in  many  parts  un- 
assailable. Their  infantry  lay  on  the  left  with  all  their 
guns,  their  right  wing,  consisting  entirely  of  cavalry, 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand.  From  the  elevated 
plain  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right,  Wellesley,  mounted 
on  his  favourite  Bay  Arabian,  calmly  examined  the 
position  of  the  Mahratta  army,  not  distant  more  than  a 
mile  and  a-half.  His  eagle  glance  soon  penetrated 
every  point  of  the  position,  and  he  determined  to  attack 
them  without  waiting  for  the  junction  of  Colonel  Ste- 
venson's corps,  justly  concluding  that  it  were  better  to 
bring  the  barbarians  to  action  with  the  small  force  under 
his  command,  though  in  all  not  exceeding  eight  thou- 
sand British  and  native  troops,  than  permit  them  to 
elude  an  attack  which  they  were  certain  to  do  if  he 
delayed.  Had  he  chosen  the  alternative,  he  would 
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have  been  exposed  in  retiring  to  harassing  attacks  from 
their  numerous  cavalry,  a  system  of  warfare  which 
barbarous  troops  are  best  suited  for,  and  British  soldiers 
can  least   endure — affording  the  defensive  party  little 
stimulus  except  that  of  perpetual  alarm.    The  bold 
19th  dragoons,  commanded  by  Col.  Maxwell,  formed  in 
line  on  this  plateau,  frowned  fiercely  from  beneath  the 
thick  plumes  of  red  horse  hair  which  hung  over  their 
bronzed  faces,  while  the  young  General,  advancing  a 
short  way  in  front,  pondered  for  a  few  moments  his 
plan  of  attack  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  daring  action 
of    his   extraordinary  life.     As   the   British  cavalry 
formed  in  line  on  the  heights,  it  made  a  strange  but 
splendid  contrast  to  the  countless  number  of  Mahratta 
horsemen,  who  were  seen  in  endless  array  below.     The 
English  brigades,  scarcely  numbering  three  thousand 
sabres,  took  its  position  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  body 
having  an  equal  force  opposed,  while  at  the  moment 
Schindiah's  cavalry  were  more  than  ten  to  one.     Hav- 
ing made  a  careful  reconnoissance,  Wellesley  deter- 
mined to  attack,  and  when  the  infantry  came  up,  it 
was  instantly  executed.    In  this,  his  first  great  battle, 
the  young  General  seems  not  to  have  been  influenced 
by  that  calm  decision,  resulting  from  cool  calculation, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished ;  it  was 
the  impulse  of  a  happy  daring — the  inspiration  of 
genius — that  instinctive  foresight  of  results  where  a 
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coming  victory  throws  its  shadows  before.  Though  in 
front  of  thoir  right,  ho  determined  to  attack  their  left, 
where  their  guns  and  infantry  were  posted — a  blow  on 
the  vital  part  of  their  position,  he  justly  conceived, 
would  be  decisive.  Having  discovered  a  place  beyond 
their  left  where  the  river  could  be  safely  forded,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  Kaitna  at  this  point,  and  direct 
his  attack  against  that  flank,  thus  neutralizing  the 
power  of  their  vast  cavalry,  or  forcing  it  to  come  into 
action  under  great  disadvantage  upon  a  field  compara- 
tively circumscribed. 

While  Maxwell  kept  his  ground,  the  General  brought 
up  the  infantry  in  person,  the  column  advancing  to  the 
ford  firm  and  silent.  Every  man  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  result  of  the  conflict  depended  on  the  courage  of 
the  heart,  the  quickness  of  the  eye,  the  obedience  of 
the  ear,  strict  attention  to  keep  calmly  in  the  ranks, 
and  act  ever  in  a  body ;  every  man,  indeed,  seemed  to 
feel  and  understand  that  it  must  be  the  triumph  of  the 
disciplined  few  over  the  fierce  but  irregular  many. 

As  the  columns  passed  out  of  the  rivers  to  gain  the 
ground  above  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  cannon,  above 
one  hundred  pieces — the  hottest  ever  known  in  India — 
opened  upon  them  with  terrific  effect,  and  killed  and 
wounded  many  officers  and  men.  At  this  moment  an 
orderly,  who  rode  close  to  General  Wellesley,  had  his 
skull  torn  away  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  troops,  as  they 
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ascended  the  bank,  were  rapidly  formed  in  three  lines — 
the  first  two  consisting  of  infantry,  and  the  third  of 
cavalry — under  Colonel  Maxwell.  The  cavalry  of 
Mysore  and  our  ally  the  Peshwah,  though  they  could 
not  be  ventured  in  the  fight,  were  found  useful  in 
watching  the  enemy's  right.  Schindiah,  now  perceiving 
the  British  General's  intention,  most  adroitly  changed 
his  position,  resting  now  his  right  upon  the  Kaitna, 
and  liis  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah, 
his  whole  front  bristled  with  cannon  and  resembled  a 
vast  battery,  particularly  at  the  village,  where  the 
heaviest  of  the  cannon  were  fitly  disposed;  the  oldest 
officers  declaring  that  they  had  never  seen  guns  better 
served  even  in  European  warfare.  "Their  fire," 
said  the  young  General,  in  writing  to  his  friend,  our 
excellent  and  distinguished  countryman,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "was  so  heavy,  I  much  doubted  at  the  time 
if  I  should  prevail  on  the  troops  to  advance.  All 
agree  that  the  battle  was  the  fiercest  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  India.  Our  troops  behaved  admirably: 
the  sepoys  astonished  me."  Wellesley's  artillery, 
chiefly  Mysore  guns,  opened  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards,  but  the  General  seeing  that  they  pro- 
duced little  effect,  and  could  not  advance  from  the 
immense  slaughter  of  men  and  bullocks,  with  that 
promptitude  which  ever  distinguished  him  in  the  trying 
hour,  ordered  the  guns  to  be  left,  and  the  whole  line  to 
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advance ;  Maxwell,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  right,  where,  from  the  over-ardour  of  the 
74th,  who  led  directly  to  the  village  of  Assaye,  a  space 
was  left  between  them  and  the  troops  to  the  left, 
giving  a  partial  advantage  to  the  enemy.  At  this 
critical  moment,  that  brave  officer  charged  impetuously 
the  Mahratta  horse  who  had  rushed  forward  in  the 
opening,  rode  them  down,  and  drove  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  the  Juah,  where  many  perished  in  the 
river.  Maxwell,  following  up  his  success,  charged 
completely  through  Schindiah's  left,  and  the  74th,  now 
re-formed,  pushing  on,  completed  the  disorder  of  the 
enemy,  and  overthrew  them  in  that  quarter.  The  left 
of  the  British  line,  at  the  same  moment,  led  by  the 
young  General  in  person,  rushed  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  attacked  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  Mahrattas 
could  not  sustain  the  shock ;  dismayed  and  broken  they 
were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
The  British  army  pressed  on  in  pursuit,  leaving  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  they  had  so  bravely  taken,  in 
their  rear.  Our  sepoys  indeed  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  very  ground  on  which  the  enemy  had  fought, 
and  of  the  guns  which  they  had  so  obstinately  defended; 
their  gunners  lay  thickly  strewed  among  the  captured 
cannon,  some  having  stood  there  till  they  were  bayo- 
netted,  while  many  others  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground 
feigning  death.  The  officers  commanding  the  sepoys 
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could  not  control  their  ardour,  they  still  rushed  forward 
in  pursuit,  but  fortunately  the  eagle  eye  of  the  young 
Commander  glanced  over  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
soon  the  noble  78th  Highland  regiment  stood  cool, 
steady,  in  perfect  formation,  and  offering  an  imposing 
front  on  the  left,  where  a  cloud  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
hung  portentous  on  the  high  ground  there,  but  dared 
not  to  dash  itself  against  the  adamantine  front  of  this 
redoubtable  Scotch  regiment.  Though,  in  much  confu- 
sion, a  part  of  the  enemy  collected  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Assaye,  and  were  joined  by  a  strong  corps 
which  had  been  but  partially  engaged,  and  by  those 
gunners  who  had  avoided  the  shot,  the  bayonet  and  the 
sabre,  by  feigning  to  have  been  killed ;  they  attempted 
an  imperfect  formation,  and  a  new  hope  flashing  upon 
them  they  turned  the  cannon  upon  the  victorious  army 
while  rallying  at  the  sound — a  strong  body  of  Schin- 
diah's  troops,  which  was  in  full  retreat,  turned  and 
renewed  the  combat.  But  Maxwell  having  re-formed 
his  ranks  and  breathed  his  horses,  charged  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  flank  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  killed  vast 
numbers,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  But,  alas!  unfor- 
tunately for  the  service  to  which  he  was  an  honour,  and 
the  country  for  whose  glory  he  fought,  this  gallant  and 
chivalrous  officer  here  closed,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  a 
life  of  honour;  "and  foremost  fighting  fell."  The  last 
effort  of  this  eventful  day  was  the  second  attack  upon 
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the  enemy's  artillery,  of  which  they  had  repossessed 
themselves.  But  the  Mahrattas  had  felt  the  power  of 
British  courage;  they  awaited  not  the  shock  of  the 
gallant  78th  Highlanders  and  the  7th  Native  Cavalry, 
led  on  by  General  Wellesley  himself.  They  fled  panic- 
struck  in  every  direction,  their  wounded  and  dead 
tracing  the  bloody  course  of  their  flight.  The  young 
Commander,  mounted  on  his  favourite  Arab,  was  ever  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  every  moment  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  peril.  This  beautiful  and  noble 
charger  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  which  carried 
away  his  leg,  and  the  favourite  animal  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  battle  he  had  also 
lost,  by  a  pike  wound,  another  splendid  horse,  called 
Diamid,  that  had  carried  him  safely  through  every 
former  fight. 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was  severe  beyond  all 
former  example  in  India,  a  full  third  of  the  victorious 
army  being  killed  or  wounded.  Never  was  any  victory 
gained  over  so  many  disadvantages,  and  it  would  be 
saying  the  least  of  this  day's  glory  that  the  enemy 
were  as  ten  to  one;  the  disciplined  troops  which  they 
brought  into  the  field  under  European  officers  more 
than  doubled  the  British  force,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  sepoys;  they  had  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  were  served  with  perfect  skill,  and  the 
British,  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  twice  routed  them 
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with  the  bayonet.  Never  was  a  victory  more  bravely 
achieved  or  more  complete;  stores,  ammunition,  camp 
equipage,  bullocks,  camels,  standards,  and  cannon  were 
left  upon  the  field — one  thousand  two  hundred  dead  were 
counted  there — and  the  country  round  was  strewed  with 
the  wounded,  which.  General  Wellesley  conceived,  would 
exceed  five  thousand.  The  field  of  battle  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying  of  various  nations,  and 
various  arms,  with  many  horses  and  bullocks,  broken 
cannon,  tumbrils,  and  other  debris  of  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle;  yet  here,  Wellesley,  fatigued 
with  long  excitement  and  vast  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
tion, lay  down  unhurt,  wrapt  only  in  his  military  cloak, 
and  that  kind  Providence,  which  for  the  good  and  glory 
of  his  country,  had  protected  him  as  a  shield — enveloped 
him  in  the  mantle  of  balmy  sleep,  diffused  over  his 
senses  that  soothing  influence,  that  kind  oblivion  so 
necessary  to  recruit,  to  restore  his  wearied  frame,  and 
to  fit  him  for  the  exertions  of  the  coming  day. 

The  routed  army  plundered  each  other  in  their  flight, 
some  thousands  deserted,  and  the  remainder  fled  to 
Bhurampoor,  eighty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 


LETTER   NINTH. 

PISA,  September,  18—. 

MY  DEAR , 

IN  your  last  letter  you  accuse  me  of  not 
giving  you  a  fuller  account  of  Gibraltar,  and  those 
parts  of  Andalusia  which  I  lately  visited;  but  you 
know  I  was  but  a  short  time  there,  and  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  of  becoming  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  customs,  and  manners  of  that 
interesting  country  and  people.  If  there  is  any  interest 
or  merit  in  my  letters  from  Italy,  I  consider  that  it 
arises  from  my  having  remained  there  for  some  time  ; 
been  able  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  in  their  own 
language ;  and  observe,  con  amore,  all  their  peculiar 
ways  and  habits.  It  were  idle  to  give  you  a  minute 
description  of  Gibraltar — it  is  so  hackneyed  a  beat;  and 
every  circumstance  regarding  the  rock  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  people  of  England  during  the  glorious 
siege.  While  Andalusia,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
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is  that  regarding  which  most  has  been  written.  My 
journal,  however,  now  lies  before  me,  and  I  shall  select 
from  it  such  parts  as  I  conceive  may  prove  amusing  to 
yourself  and  the  family  circle. 

The  heat  at  Gibraltar  during  this  month  is  almost 
insupportable,  and  the  mosquitoes  during  the  evening 
and  night  dreadfully  annoying.  The  hotel  in  which  I 
remained  about  a  fortnight  was  tolerably  comfortable  in 
other  respects,  but  the  beds  were  not  supplied  with  the 
zanzaliere  so  common  in  Italy,  and  which  so  completely 
frees  you  from  the  bite,  if  not  from  the  noise,  of  these 
troublesome  insects. 

As  Spain  lies  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Italy,  it  has  a  climate  very  similar.  In  the  northern 
provinces  the  cold  is  never  excessive ;  and  in  the 
southern,  the  heat  during  three  months  in  midsummer 
would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  sea  breeze 
which  generally  blows  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Yet  the  interior  of  Spain  being  an 
elevated  central  plain — the  highest  in  Europe  of  large 
extent — the  temperature  is  not  regulated  so  much  by  its 
geographical  position  as  by  the  degree  of  elevation. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  this  country 
which  occasions  the  aridity  of  the  soil  in  the  interior  of 
the  Castiles,  the  amount  of  evaporation,  the  want  of 
rivers,  and  that  difference  of  temperature  which  is 
observable  between  Madrid  and  Naples,  two  cities 
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situated  in  the  same  latitude.  •  Spain,  indeed,  presents 
in  the  interior  of  the  two  Castiles  a  raised  plain,  which 
exceeds  in  height  and  extent  any  in  Europe,  its  mean 
elevation  being  more  than  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
feet.  Madrid  stands  as  high  as  Inspruck,  situated  in 
one  of  the  elevated  defiles  of  the  Tyrol.  Its  elevation 
is  fifty  times  higher  than  Paris,  according  to  M. 
Thalacker,  who  measured  several  heights  with  the 
barometer  in  the  environs  of  Madrid.  The  king's 
palace  at  St.  Idelfonso,  a  village  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Segovia,  and  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Madrid,  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  English  feet  of  elevation. 

The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  are  the 
paradise  of  this  kingdon ;  an  everlasting  spring  seems 
to  exist  in  this  delightful  country. 

Under  the  mild  sky  of  Spain,  every  animal  and 
vegetable  production  is  rapidly  matured  by  the  cease- 
less activity  which  nature  displays  throughout  the 
whole  year.  The  fruits  and  plants  here  offer  a  greater 
variety,  and  are  more  luxuriant  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Yet  Spain  is  often  visited  by  the 
dreadful  solano,  and  in  the  hot  season  by  myriads  of 
insects.  Gibraltar,  from  being  wholly  of  rock,  and  by 
its  position  exposed  to  a  vertical  sun,  is  at  least  as 
hot  as  any  part  of  Spain. 

The  grapes — says  a  native  author  whom    I  have 
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been  perusing — which  are  produced  on  the  vines,  trained 
as  aspailors  in  this  province,  grow  in  large  bunches ; 
and  those  on  the  vines  which  are  situated  on  the 
heights,  by  clipping  are  also  of  good  quality,  but 
neither  are  skilfully  cultivated,  nor  the  grapes  well 
gathered.  All  the  wines,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Xeres,  are  prepared  in  a  dirty  slovenly  manner. 
Those  of  Biencaglo,  Malaga,  Alicante,  Bota,  are 
however  prepared  with  more  care,  and  are  of  tolerably 
fine  quality.  The  red  cargo  wines  of  Spain,  chiefly 
Catalonian,  are  strong  rough  imitations  of  Oporto 
wines,  and  often  used  to  adulterate  the  latter.  They 
are  also  sold  as  port  in  various  places,  and  drunk  as 
such  by  those  who  prefer  strong  to  pure  and  wholesome 
wine.  They  are  also  exported  to  Cette  and  Bordeaux 
to  fortify  French  wines.  Xeres  is  the  centre  of  the 
wines  so  well  known  as  sherry.  The  large  wine 
magazines  of  Xeres,  like  those  of  Marsala,  are  all 
above  ground,  and  warmth  and  not  coolness  appears  to 
be  most  favourable  for  the  preparation  and  ripening 
of  tho  sherry  and  Madeira  wines.  The  best  vineyards 
in  the  district  of  Xeres,  and  of  which  only  good  wines 
are  made,  are  all  on  the  slopes  of  hills  or  banks. 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  thousand 
English  acres.  The  produce  is  not  well  known,  and 
the  inferior  sherries  are  adulterated  with  a  wine 
called  moyuer,  produced  in  other  places,  chiefly  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  The  sherry  wines 
are  kept  in  immense  casks  or  tierces,  from  which  they 
are  drawn  off  into  butts  of  one  hundred  imperial 
gallons,  or  into  smaller  casks  for  exportation.  The 
finest  wines  require  no  more  than  from  half-a-gallon 
to  a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  sweet  sherry,  paxarete,  or  amontillado,  is  also 
added.  Amontillado  is  a  very  dry  wine  made  of 
grapes  not  quite  ripe,  or  in  imitation  of  the  fine  dry 
wines  of  Montilla,  near  Cordova;  it  is  the  purest  of  all 
Spanish  wines,  and  keeps  without  any  admixture  of 
brandy.  Brown  sherries  are  usually  produced  by 
boiling  down  other  wines  until  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
mixing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  will  give  the 
required  shade  to  the  pale  sherries.  The  wines  of 
Xeres  are  exported  chiefly  from  St.  Mary's  and  from 
Cadiz,  and  with  others  which  are  passed  under  the  same 
name,  are  those  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  which  are  most 
known  in  other  countries.  The  dry  and  sweet  wines  of 
the  districts  of  Malaga  follow  next  in  the  quality  of 
wines  exported  from  Spain,  and  the  first,  resembling 
sherry,  is  supposed  to  be  sold  as  such.  The  richest 
Malaga  wine  in  the  sweet  lagrimas,  made  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  tokay,  from  the  juice,  which  oozes 
without  pressure  from  the  ripe  grapes  hung  up  in  nets 
or  in  bunches.  The  produce  of  Malaga  wines  is  esti- 
mated at  near  forty  thousand  pipes,  of  which  two-thirds 
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ia  said  to  be  exported.  That  part  of  the  province,  of 
which  Seville  is  the  capital,  produces  the  finest  wines  in 
Spain,  the  pinto,  the  Xeres  or  sherry,  and  the 
Mamsanila. 

It  was  in  Seville  that  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were  born, 
as  well  as  the  poets  Fernando  de  Herrera,  and  Lope  de 
Muada,  -with  the  painters  Pacheco,  Psoagas,  Aucaro. 
At  Paresdella  Frontera,  not  far  from  Seville,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  casks  of  wine  are  annually 
made,  of  which  about  fifty  thousand  are  exported,  under 
the  name  of  sherry,  to  England  and  America,  valued  at 
£900,000.  Gibraltar  is  the  promontory  which,  with 
that  of  Ceuta  upon  the  opposite  coast,  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Mediterranean; 
and  Europa  point,  which  is  part  of  the  mountain  near- 
est to  Africa,  is  the  most  southern  promontory  in 
Europe.  Its  form  is  oblong,  its  summit  a  craggy 
ridge;  it  lies  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  its 
length  is  about  three  miles,  its  breadth  varies — but  no 
where  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its  highest 
point  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet, 
and  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  series  of 
rugged  slopes  interspersed  with  abrupt  precipices. 
Upon  the  western  side,  this  peninsular  mountain  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  in  length 
above  eight  miles,  and  in  breadth  upwards  of  five;  upon 
the  north,  tlie  mountain  is  attached  to  Spain  by  a  low 
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sandy  isthmus,  which  separates  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  east  from  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  vast  rock  being  necessarily 
uncultivated,  affords  a  refuge  to  wild  animals  of 
various  descriptions,  particularly  monkeys.  It  were 
impossible,  within  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  to  give 
you  an  accurate  description  of  its  fortifications  and 
magazines,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  of  St.  George's  Hall,  which  for  boldness  of 
design  and  beauty  of  finish,  surpasses  anything  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  stupendous  excavation  from  the 
heart  of  a  turreted  crag,  which  juts  naturally  from 
the  surface  of  the  mountain,  having  externally  the 
appearance  of  an  artificial  tower.  Within  is  an  apart- 
ment forty  yards  in  circuit,  and  proportionably  lofty, 
which  has  been  hewn  out  with  incredible  labour,  and 
even  the  walls  and  floor  made  perfectly  smooth.  Half- 
a-dozen  port-holes,  however,  and  a  funnel  above,  for 
the  smoke  to  escape,  sufficiently  indicate  that  mere 
beauty  was  not  the  cau  je  of  its  construction.  Six  can- 
nons— sixty-four  pounders — are  stationed  here,  ready 
to  discharge  their  thunder  on  the  first  intruder  either 
by  land  or  sea.  So  beautifully  poised  are  these  tre- 
mendous pieces  of  artillery,  that  they  can  be  easily 
pointed  in  any  direction.  So  immense  are  the  excava- 
tions in  the  rock,  that  they  are  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  garrison,  which  exceeds  five  thousand  men. 
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It  has  often  been  doubted  whether  the  advantages 
derived  by  Britain,  from  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
are  equal  to  the  immense  expense  of  retaining  it. 
The  following  are  the  principal  advantages  accruing  to 
this  country  from  the  possession  of  this  port.  It  gives 
the  British  the  command  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  it 
affords  accommodation  and  refreshment  to  our  mer- 
chant-vessels at  all  times,  and  is  a  convenient  harbour 
for  our  fleets  in  time  of  war;  it  separates  the  most 
important  harbours  of  France  and  Spain  from  each 
other,  and  thus  renders  the  junction  of  their  fleets  some- 
what difficult ;  it  forms  a  check  to  the  depredations  so 
often  committed  by  the  principal  powers  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary;  it  gives  Britain  a  greater  importance 
among  the  Italian  States,  and,  indeed,  among  all  the 
nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  she 
could  otherwise  maintain;  and  thus,  by  saving  the 
expense  of  convoys  when  these  powers  are  at  war  with 
one  another,  it  renders  the  expense  of  freight  in  this 
part  of  the  world  somewhat  more  moderate  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  These  to  a  maritime  and  com- 
mercial state  are  great  advantages,  and  justify  the 
incurring  of  considerable  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrison  by  which  they  are  secured. 

Many  are  the  attacks  which  this  impregnable  for- 
tress has  sustained  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British;  and  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  last  and 
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greatest  effort  of  the  proud  Spaniard,  when  he  declared 
his  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  war  which  separated 
the  American  Colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  the  earliest  measure  by  which  he 
evinced  his  hostile  disposition.  He  found,  however,  the 
garrison  well  prepared,  and  five  thousand  men  full  of 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  zeal  of  General  Elliot. 
A  Spanish  squadron  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  Rodney 
hastening  to  meet  it,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  transports 
laden  with  stores,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  two  armed  vessels,  all  of  whom  he 
captured  or  sunk,  excepting  one.  During  the  same 
month,  eleven  Spanish  sail  of  the  line  were  encountered 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  these  one  blew  up  and  six 
surrendered  to  the  British.  The  British  Admiral  hav- 
ing relieved  Gibraltar,  sailed  from  thence,  leaving  in  the 
harbour  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates;  these  the 
Spaniards  soon  after  attacked  and  attempted  to  burn, 
without  success.  The  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards  prevent- 
ing all  relief  from  the  African  coast,  the  British  almost 
despaired  of  being  able  longer  to  hold  the  place,  when 
they  were  again  relieved  by  a  fleet  under  Admirals 
Darby,  Digby,  and  Ross.  The  Spaniards  now  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  place  by  an  extraordinary  exertion 
— two  hundred  pieces  of  immense  battering  cannon 
and  eighty  mortars,  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
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eminent  engineers  and  officers  of  France  and  Spain, 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks  poured  an  incessant 
shower  of  shot  and  shells  into  the  garrison;  but  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  November,  1781,  General  Ross, 
with  two  thousand  picked  men,  sallied  from  the  gar- 
rison, drove  before  them  the  astonished  Spaniards, 
spiked  their  guns  and  mortars,  blew  up  their  maga- 
zines, store-houses,  and  batteries,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  annihilated  the  preparation  of  weeks,  which  had 
cost  not  less  than  £2,000,000.  Spanish  pride  was  now 
widely  awakened  by  such  defeats  and  baffled  attacks, 
and  they  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  the  king- 
dom upon  this  one  enterprise.  Ten  battering  ships,  sup- 
posed invulnerable,  were  constructed  by  a  great  French 
engineer  of  such  strength  and  materials  as  were 
supposed  to  be  proof  against  hot  balls.  These  for- 
midable batteries,  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty-eight 
guns  each,  were  manned  by  picked  crews  of  the  most 
resolute  Spaniards,  and  were  supported  with  gun- boats 
and  armed  boats  of  every  kind.  A  thousand  pieces  of 
artillery  and  twelve  thousand  French,  were  added  to 
the  assailants,  while  the  first  engineers  and  many 
volunteers  hastened  to  join  an  enterprise  which  now  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  Duke 
de  Crillon  had  the  direction  of  the  whole,  and  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  threaten  the  devoted  garrison.  The 
Spaniards  collected  in  the  bay  forty-seven  sail  of  the 
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line,  ten  battering  ships  carrying  two  hundred  and 
twelve  guns,  innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bow- 
ketches,  cutter-guns,  and  mortar-boats,  with  smaller 
craft  for  disembarking  men.  On  the  land  were 
stupendous  batteries  and  works,  mounting  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  heavy  ordnance — an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  a  successful  general — 
while  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France, 
with  other  dignified  personages,  and  many  of  their 
own  nobility,  animated  the  assailants  by  their  im- 
mediate presence.  In  their  certainty  of  success, 
however,  they  forgot  that  the  garrison,  now  seven 
hundred  strong,  had  become  veterans  in  the  service, 
and  were  long  habituated  to  the  efforts  of  artillery ; 
were  commanded  by  officers  of  courage,  skill,  and 
activity,  eminent  in  the  accomplishments  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  in  whom  the  soldiers  had  unbounded 
confidence.  The  spirits  of  the  British  were  also 
much  elevated  by  the  success  which  had  formerly 
attended  the  firing  of  red-hot  shot,  and  which  they 
trusted  would  free  them  forever  from  such  tedious, 
cruel,  and  vexatious  blockades.  On  the  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1782,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  land  side, 
where  a  battery  of  sixty-four  guns  was  opened,  but 
the  fire  was  returned  so  warmly  that  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  driven  from  their  works.  At  the  same  time 
several  of  the  vessels  attacked  Europa  point  with  no 
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better  success,  two  of  the  largest  of  them  being  so  much 
damaged  that  they  were  forced  to  repair  to  Algeziras 
to  refit.  The  Duke  de  Oil  Ion  now  resolved  to  put  in 
motion  his  invincible  batteries.  Moreno,  a  distinguished 
Spanish  officer,  soon  brought  them  into  position,  and  a 
dreadful  firing  commenced.  Both  on  sea  and  on  land 
the  batteries  opened  at  the  same  instant,  and  poured 
into  the  garrison  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  shell, 
while  the  British  returned  the  fire  with  that  celerity  and 
skill  that  the  occasion  demanded.  From  ten  in  the 
morning  till  noon  the  firing  was  continued  without 
intermision  ;  about  two,  Moreno's  out-battering  ship 
was  seen  to  emit  smoke  as  if  burning ;  before  midnight 
the  effect  of  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  garrison  became 
conspicuous,  the  battery  of  the  admiral  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  soon  after,  other  eight  were  seen  to 
to  be  in  flames,  and  making  signals  of  distress.  Of 
their  crews  only  four  hundred  men  were  saved, — by  the 
active  humanity  of  the  British ;  the  rest  were  either 
consumed  in  the  flames,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  explosion, 
or  drowned  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Thus  were 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Spaniards  completely 
disappointed,  and  the  invincible  batteries  in  one  day 
totally  annihilated. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  is  at  present  governor  of  this 
mighty  fortress  ;  and  having  letters  of  introduction  to 
Colonel  Wright,  his  secretary,  I  have  had  frequent 
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opportunities  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness.  He  is 
the  finest-looking  man  I  ever  beheld,  for  I  have  not  yet 
seen  his  two  elder  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  are  said  to  be  as  tall  and  still 
handsomer.  He  is  a  very  large  dignified-looking  per- 
son, with  all  the  air  of  a  prince  and  a  general  officer. 
He  drives  out  almost  every  evening  to  the  neutral 
ground — which  extends  from  San  Koch  to  Gibraltar — 
in  a  very  large  strong  gig,  with  a  very  large  strong 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  large  French 
Brunette,  who  lives  with  him,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  most  respectable  person  of  the  sort.  Perhaps 
you  are  aware,  that  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  these  women,  if  talented,  accomplished, 
and  of  decent  character,  are  occasionally  received  into 
the  best  society,  and  many  of  the  ladies  of  the  officers 
in  this  garrison — women  of  the  highest  respectability — 
are  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  chere-amie 
of  the  Governor.  Even  in  England  there  have  been 
some  exceptions  in  favour  of  similar  persons,  especially 
when  connected  with  members  of  the  Royal  Family — 
the  restrictions  regarding  the  marriage  of  whom,  in 
the  eyes  of  persons  not  over-moral  themselves,  and 
anxious  -to  secure  the  favour  of  the  great — proves  an 
excuse  for  such  irregularities. 

Mrs.    Robinson,   the   most  beautiful    and  talented 
woman  of  the  day — a  poetess,  an  excellent  writer  in 
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prose,  and  a  fine  actress — who  made  the  first  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  had  for  several  seasons  a  sort  of  levee, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
Charles  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  first 
nobility,  statesmen,  and  wits  of  England.    You  will 
observe  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  has  become  so  unpopu- 
lar here,  that  his  life  has  been  repeatedly  threatened. 
Party  spirit,  I  am  convinced,  has  had  much  influence  in 
this  matter ;  the  Duke  has  been  always  a  Whig,  and 
the  present  dominant  party  take  every  opportunity  of 
running  him  down,  and  injuring  him.     Several  of  the 
first  people  here,  however,  highly  approve  of  every- 
thing he  has  done.     The  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
five  thousand  men,  appeared  to  him  deficient  in  disci- 
pline, and  he  naturally  wished  to  make  them  efficient, 
and  equal  to  the  other  troops  of  Europe.     No  one  can 
deny  the  courage  of  the  British  soldier ;  but,  even  to 
inexperienced  persons  like  myself,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  expert  alacrity  and  perfect 
acquaintance  with  their  profession  which  the  French 
soldiers  whom  I  have  since  seen  reviewed  at  Leghorn 
do.     The  garrison,  both  officers  and  men,  the  Duke  of 
Kent  found  exceedingly  dissolute ;  brandy  and  wine  are 
to  be  procured  for  very  little;    the  wine-shops   are 
crowded  with  soldiers  at  all  hours;  numbers  are  to  be 
seen    constantly   swaggering  about   the   streets,   and 
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dreadful  brawls  take  place  every  evening.  The  Duke 
of  Kent,  a  temperate  man  himself,  considered  it  his 
duty  to  stem  the  torrent  of  drunkenness  and  vice,  which 
was  demoralising  so  much  the  garrison,  and  rendering 
any  progress  in  discipline  almost  impossible.  A  fellow 
half  drunk,  or  who  has  been  beastly  drunk  the  previous 
night,  is  quite  unfit  for  the  necessary  drilling ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent  determined  to  shut  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  wine -shops  as  a  commencement  of  many  other 
restrictions,  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service.  He  has  consequently  incurred  the  hatred 
of  both  officers  and  men.  They  have  already  petitioned 
for  his  removal ;  and,  considering  the  influence  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  power  of  his  enemies  at  home,  it  is 
thought  they  will  soon  accomplish  their  object. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Gibraltar  he  reviewed  the 
whole  troops,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dreadful  heat 
— a  scorching  sun  being  reflected  from  the  burning 
rock — it  would  have  been  a  most  animating  sight, 
particularly  to  one  who  had  not  formerly  seen  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  so  many  troops  reviewed.  Of  all 
the  immense  number  who  repeatedly  marched  past  us 
on  this  occasion,  above  five  thousand,  by  far  the  finest- 
looking  man  was  the  governor  himself.  There  were 
many  men  as  large  and  robust,  but  none  had  the  air 
destingue,  the  look  of  command,  and  the  princely 
deportment  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
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During  another  day  of  my  stay  hero,  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Algeziras  offered  to  -entertain  the  Prince 
with  their  national  amusement  of  a  bull-feast ;  and  the 
governor  and  his  staff,  all  the  officers,  a  vast  number  of 
the  soldiers,  with  the  population  of  Gibraltar,  with  all 
the  surrounding  towns,  villages,  and  country,  crowded 
to  witness  the  exciting  spectacle.  This  characteristic, 
barbarous,  and  bloody  exhibition,  fortunately  in  modern 
times  exclusively  witnessed  in  Spain,  is  generally  seen 
at  least  once  by  every  traveller;  though  I  am  convinced 
the  greater  part  regret  having  allowed  their  curiosity 
to  overcome  their  better  feelings.  I  shall  only  give 
you  a  very  short  description  of  it,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  younger  branches  of  your  circle,  who,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear,  feel  so  much  interest  in  my  narratives. 

The  coliseum  or  large  elegant  wooden  amphitheatre 
of  Algeziras,  appeared  to  me  like  that  of  Vespasian  at 
Rome  in  size  and  splendour,  illumined  on  this  occasion 
by  the  dazzling  effulgence  of  a  sunshine  in  Spain,  and 
filled  with  fifteen  thousand  spectators.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  occupied  a  seat,  of  course  in  the  shady  side,  almost 
as  magnificent  as  a  throne,  in  front  of  a  brilliant  box 
prepared  by  the  Alcalde  for  his  Royal  Highness,  while  a 
cloud  of  officers  sat  and  stood  around  and  behind  him. 
The  splendour  of  the  appearance  of  the  British  officers 
— the  majority,  fresh,  active,  distinguished  looking  men, 
in  dashing  scarlet  uniforms — eclipsed  even  the  gay, 
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picturesque  costumes  of  the  Andalusian  nobility.  In- 
numerable bewitching  Spanish  ladies,  all  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  the  province,  their  large  black  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy,  in  the  anticipation  of  their  favourite  spectacle, 
with  their  gallant  devoted  caballeros,  occupied  the  other 
boxes,  under  shelter  from  the  scorching  ray.  The  work- 
people, soldiers,  fishermen,  and  sailors,  with  many  thou- 
sand labradores,  from  every  quarter  of  the  surrounding 
country,  stood  or  sat  on  benches  or  chairs,  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  meridian  sun.  For  many  weeks  previous, 
nothing  else  had  been  spoken  of,  and  the  night  before 
the  exhibition,  when  the  Andalusian  bulls — the  finest, 
fiercest,  and  most  active  in  the  world,  twelve  in  number, 
were  brought  in  from  the  provinces — was  an  occasion 
of  unbounded  joy  and  excitement.  Each  bull  has  his 
name,  his  pedigree  and  character  are  minutely  ascer- 
tained by  the  afficimados — something  like  our  jockies 
— the  knowing  ones  in  this  sublime  science.  The  affici- 
mados hold  printed  cards,  with  the  names  of  all  the  bulls 
seriatim,  which  they  exhibit  during  the  conflicts,  and 
carefully  mark  down  every  wound  the  bull  receives,  the 
number  of  banderillos  and  piccadures  inflicted,  and  if  he 
stands  the  first  or  second  stab  of  the  matador.  The  cor- 
tejos,  with  refreshments,  fly  about  in  all  directions;  the 
heat  is  intolerable ;  the  amphitheatre  is  brim-full ;  and 
now  a  party  of  hulans  appear,  and  clear  the  circus,  which 
is  crowded  by  the  lower  orders ;  and  midst  an  uproar 
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of  whistling,  hissing,  rattling,  catcalling,  and  loud  cries 
of  "Chi,  chi,  silencio  caballeros,"  immense  butts  of 
water  are  rolled  into  the  arena,  and  the  ground  is  well 
watered  by  means  of  long  pipes.  The  Corregidor,  with 
two  alguazils,  and  his  suite  of  officials,  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  order  and  direct  the  game,  enter  with 
great  pomp,  and  take  their  places  in  the  magnificent 
box,  amid  a  general  cry  of  "Viva!  viva!"  with  a  few 
dissentients,  who  call  out  "Chi!  chi !  he  is  always  lazy." 
The  cortejos  clamber  about,  calling  their  refreshments, 
and  pass  along  on  the  people's  shoulders.  Many  hun- 
dred fans  are  in  motion  while  the  ladies  are  exclaiming 
"  0  que  calor !"  "  Oh  how  hot !"  The  tumult  increases 
with  hissing,  whistling,  catcalling,  and  large  rattles  from 
a  thousand  hands  increase  the  uproar.  And  now  an 
official,  in  a  dashing  scarlet  uniform,  with  eight  attend- 
ants, and  armed  with  daggers,  and  adorned  with  grey 
bonnets  and  feathers,  presents  himself  before  the  box 
of  the  Corregidor  to  read  the  laws  of  the  fight.  The 
mob,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  heard.  The 
tumult  increases,  and  he  is  glad  to  retire,  assailed  by 
some  thousand  labradores,  with  "  Out  with  him !  out 
with  him!"  "Vaga!  vaga  fuera!"  (out,  out  with  the 
lobster.)  The  ladies  from  the  balconies  cry  "  Oh,  oh ! 
que  gente,  que  gente,  que  calor!"  (what  people,  how 
hot.)  The  nobles,  "Silencio  caballeros!"  while  the 
snobs,  call  incessantly,  "Chi,  chi!"  "Vaga,  vaga!" 
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and  increase  the  uproar.  The  clock  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tower  strikes  two,  the  hour  of  commencement,  and 
the  dead  stillness  of  expectation  follows.  The  Cor- 
regidor  throws  a  key  to  another  director,  who  stands 
at  the  door  that  leads  into  the  place  where  the  bulls  are 
kept,  called  the  toril ; — -a  trumpet  sounds ; — the  door 
is  thrown  open  ; — and  amid  ten  thousand  vivas  !  enter 
the  corps  of  toreadores  or  bull-fighters.  The  matadors 
pass  in  front  of  the  party,  the  banderilleros  follow; 
then  the  capistos  and  chulos  with  cloths  and  red  flags ; 
then  the  picadors  on  horses  covered  with  yellow  leather, 
bearing  long  thick  lances,  with  sharp  iron  points, 
jackets  bedizened  with  gold,  and  hats  ornamented  with 
ribbons  and  flowers.  The  whole  corps  is  dressed  in  the 
national  Andalusian  costume,  shining  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  presenting  a  most  gay  appearance.  The 
assistants  retire  within  the  barrier  between  the  arena 
and  the  spectators.  The  picadors  start  forward  to  the 
wooden  fence,  which  is  double, — (that  nearest  the  ring 
being  six  feet  high,  the  second,  at  a  distance  of  five 
feet,  being  much  higher,) — and  take  their  station  near 
the  entrance  of  the  toril,  the  banderilleros  bearing 
barbed  darts  adorned  at  the  end  with  gay-coloured 
little  flags  are  behind  them,  then  the  capistos  with  their 
gaudy  clothes,  and  still  more  removed,  the  matadors, 
distinguished  scientific  men,  of  dignified  and  elegant 
dress  and  appearance,  who  have  the  high  honour  of 
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despatching  the  bull,  and  are  selected  to  that  important 
office  on  account  of  their  superior  courage  and  prowess. 
The  deepest  silence  now  prevails,  and  the  feelings  of 
those  unused  to  the  spectacle  is  almost  insupport- 
able. Alas !  alas !  even  in  a  scene  like  this,  the 
absurdities  of  Catholicism  cannot  be  excluded  by  this 
superstitious  people.  In  a  box  reserved  for  the 
purpose,  elegantly  decorated  in  crimson  velvet,  an 
ecclesiastic  now  enters  with  the  apparatus  of  their 
sacrament,  to  be  administered  to  the  wounded  and 
dying,  and  behind  him,  is  a  crowd  of  surgeons,  priests, 
carriers,  and  assistants.  However  strange  it  may 
sound  to  Protestant  ears,  these  bloody  cruel  spectacles 
are  generally  got  up  by  the  church,  as  they  allege,  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
festivities  of  the  Corpus  Christi.  It  is  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  there  seemed  no  scowling  on  this  occa- 
sion, at  the  numerous  unbelievers  and  the  Protestant 
Prince,  for  whom  this  fete  was  prepared,  and  the  clergy 
in  that  well  filled  elegant  box  seemed  generally  good- 
humoured  plump  old  gentleman,  more  likely  to  relish 
the  odour  of  a  roasted  capon,  than  the  fumes  arising 
from  burning  heretics.  By  command  of  the  Alcalde,  the 
trumpet  again  sounds,  the  door  of  the  toril  opens,  and 
the  first  bull  in  the  list,  called  Pisaro,  with  splendid 
horns,  longer  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  black  as 
Erebus,  fierce,  bold,  and  active,  dashes  furiously  into 
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the  amphitheatre,  and  at  once  flies  at  the  leading 
picador.  He  moves  his  horse  adroitly  from  the  horn, 
and  gives  the  bull  the  first  thrust  of  his  garrocha  or 
lance,  in  the  neck.  Pisaro  rears  high  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  leaps  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  he  gazes 
round  in  amazement,  while  the  first  blood  flows  from 
the  first  wound.  Bravos  and  vivas  explode  from  ten 
thousand  voices.  Another  picador  advances,  the  capi- 
stos  annoy  the  bull  with  their  gaudy  cloths,  which  he 
flies  at,  roaring  with  rage,  and  dashes  at  the  men — young 
active  fellows  resembling  our  circus  heroes — who  leap 
over  the  first  barrier  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the 
audience.  Loud  screams  are  now  heard  from  the  ladies. 
Pisaro  has  suddenly  rushed  on  another  of  the  picadors, 
whom  he  has  upset,  and  killed  the  horse.  He  flies  to 
attack  the  dismounted  man,  who  lies  half  dead,  when  a 
capisto  contrives  to  distract  his  attention.  The  injured 
man  is  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  audience.  The  snobs 
cry  "Es  muerto,"  (he  is  dead),  bravo  toro!  The 
ladies  again  scream  louder  than  before ;  Pisaro  has 
caught  a  capisto  on  his  horn,  and  tossed  him  high  in 
the  air,  while  the  snobs  again  exclaim,  "  Es  muerto,  il 
capisto !  he  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  bien  torito !  well  done 
the  fine  bull."  The  two  wounded  men  are  carried  out. 
The  bull,  now  triumphant,  flies  across  the  arena,  and 
attacks  the  first  picador,  who  again  pierces  him  with 
his  garrocha,  pushing  him  aside,  and  avoids  him  adroitly. 
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Ten  thousand  voices  exclaim,  Bravo !  bien,  bien,  pica- 
dor !  The  fallen  picador  remounted,  then  rides  into 
the  ring,  and  the  audience  inquire  for  the  wounded 
capisto,  who,  they  are  told,  is  dead.  The  ladies  scream 
again,  amid  loud  acclamations  from  the  men,  the  bull 
has  rushed  at  the  remounted  man,  tosses  man  and  horse 
in  the  air,  and  tears  out  the  entrails  of  the  horse  when 
fallen ;  while  the  mob  exclaim  with  rapture,  "Los  tripos, 
los  tripos,"  (the  entrails,  the  entrails,)  bravo  toro !  Pisaro 
again  rushes  at  the  dismounted  picador,  but  the  capistos 
interfere,  while  the  disabled  picador  drags  out  by  the 
bridle  the  dying  horse,  who  nobly  limps  along,  though 
his  bowels  are  obtruding  nearly  a  yard,  and  the  blood 
flowing  in  torrents.  The  whole  amphitheatre  exclaims, 
"  Los  tripos,  los  tripos !"  while  the  ladies  cover  their 
faces  with  their  fans.  The  bull  follows  swiftly,  and 
again  gores  the  dying  horse,  tearing  out  his  entrails, 
and  tossing  him  in  the  air,  while  the  harmless  noble 
animal  sinks  and  dies  amid  the  universal  exclamations 
of  "Bien  toro!  bravo!  bravo  torito!"  "Well  done 
bull;  what  a  charming  bull." 

At  a  signal  from  the  Corregidor  the  trumpet  again 
sounds,  and  another  posse  of  banderilleros,  with  bundles 
of  brilliant  darts,  and  waving  the  moleta  or  scarlet 
banner,  push  forward  against  the  raging  animal,  and 
plant  the  tormenting  banderilleros  into  his  neck. 
He  runs  furiously  at  them,  they  jump  nimbly  aside, 
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the  horn  passing  close  under  their  arm,  while  they  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  number  of  darts  they  can  fix, 
and  seem  to  dance  around  him.  Pisaro  is  maddened 
with  pain,  and  the  blood  flows  freely  from  his  neck  and 
flanks;  he  leaps  high  in  the  air,  a  cloud  of  dust 
mingling  with  the  steam  from  the  blood -saturated 
arena.  Loud  exclamations,  "Viva!  viva!  bravo  toro!" 
His  neck  is  now  covered  with  the  maddening  barbs, 
and  he  furiously  pursues  a  capisto,  leaping  over  the 
first  barrier  after  him.  Great  commotion  and  excite- 
ment, the  ladies  exclaiming  "Ai  dios !  que  toro!" 
The  assistants  pour  out  into  the  arena.  The  bull 
re-enters  through  an  aperture  thrown  open  for  him. 
The  assistants  fly  off  in  all  directions,  some  clambering 
clumsily  over  the  barrier  in  their  alarm,  amidst  the 
loud  laughter  and  horrid  groans  of  the  mobility. 
Again  there  is  tremendous  shouting — a  renowned 
toriero,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  has  advanced  on 
foot  in  front  of  the  furious  animal  with  lance  in  hand — 
when  the  bull  suddenly  springs  on  him.  the  toriero 
leaps  nimbly  over  the  animal,  and  is  greeted  with  long 
continued  thunders  of  applause.  Again  the  trumpet 
sounds,  while  Pisaro  is  busy  venting  his  rage  on  the 
dead  horse.  The  chief  matador  presents  himself 
before  the  box  of  the  Corregidor,  and  amidst  profound 
silence  exclaims — "With  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  will  slay  this  bull,"  and 
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throwing  his  montera  into  the  air,  he  calls  out  still 
louder,  "  Viva  el  rey  Carlo  quarto,"  to  which  ten 
thousand  voices  reply  in  the  same  Spanish  words, 
"Long  live  the  king,  Charles  the  Fourth."  A  dead 
stillness  again  prevails,  when  the  matador  advances  in 
front  of  the  bull,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  party  on 
foot,  while  the  black  Pisaro  glares  at  him  with  horrid 
eyes,  furiously  roaring  with  rage  and  pain.  While 
standing  at  gaze,  they  are  certainly  a  fine  subject  for 
the  painter;  the  bull  soon  makes  a  rush  at  the  scarlet 
cloak  of  the  matador,  who  leaps  nimbly  aside.  This,  or 
a  very  similar  feat,  was  repeated  on  this  occasion  eight 
times,  amid  deafening  bravos  and  vivas!  from  every 
voice.  At  length  the  great  toreador,  a  stout  handsome 
fellow,  most  richly  dressed,  puts  himself  in  an  elegant 
fencing  attitude ;  his  long  sword  gleaming  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  make  the  fatal  plunge.  The  furious  bull 
makes  his  last  impetuous  rush,  when  the  matador  in  the 
most  adroit  and  scientific  manner  insinuates  the  espada 
up  to  the  hilt  in  his  shoulder,  without  drawing  a  drop 
of  blood.  The  part  aimed  at  is  the  cerebellum,  or 
that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  which  is  contiguous  to 
it,  and  the  sword  enters  between  the  vertebras,  or  where 
the  last  of  them  is  united  to  the  head.  Pisaro  strug- 
gles with  the  dreadful  thrust,  reels,  kicks,  and  roars — 
but  soon  sinks  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Loud  acclama- 
tions of  "Muerto!  muerto!"  (he  is  dead!  he  is  dead!) 
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Innumerable  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  billet-doux,  with 
complimentary  verses  from  the  ladies,  are  showered 
upon  the  renowned  matador;  while  a  gay  troop  of 
mules,  with  splendid  harness  hung  with  bells,  and 
mounted  by  gaily  dressed  riders,  gallop  into  the  arena, 
and  attaching  their  harness  to  the  body  of  the  fallen 
hero,  drag  him  at  full  speed  from  the  ring.  The 
trumpet  now  sounds  long  and  loud,  the  door  of  the 
toril  flies  open,  and  another  bull  trots  into  the  middle 
of  the  arena.  But  it  were  idle  to  describe  a  scene 
which,  with  some  slight  variations,  was  very  similar  to 
that  narrated.  The  first  and  last  bulls  are  generally 
selected  as  the  most  fierce  and  active,  some  of  the 
intermediate  ones  were  sluggish  and  cowardly,  when 
the  mob  calling  them  "Vaca  maldita,"  furiously 
called  for  fire,  which  was  soon  brought,  and  roused 
him  at  once.  To  another  poltroon  the  ladies  cried 
"Perros  perros,"  (the  dogs!  the  dogs!)  and  a  horrid 
posse  of  these  animals,  of  a  large  size,  were  let  loose 
upon  him,  which  gave  a  distinguished  novelty  to  the 
bloody  drama.  He  tossed  many  of  the  poor  dogs,  kill- 
ing several,  but  they  at  last  brought  him  to  his  knees, 
when  the  assistants  took  them  off,  and  the  matador 
springing  forward,  in  his  usual  elegant  and  scientific 
manner  gave  poor  "Moribando''  the  coup  de  grace. 
Twelve  bulls  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  who  slew 
sixteen  horses,  a  picador,  and  two  capistos;  but  besides 
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the  killed,  there  were  several  in  the  list  of  wounded. 
Among  the  missing  there  was  only  one,  an  amateur, 
who  insisted  on  mounting  the  horse  of  a  picador  who 
had  been  wounded,  a  bull  having  sprung  so  high  as  to 
tear  open  his  side  with  his  horn.  At  one  rush  the 
bull  threw  the  amateur  and  his  horse  in  the  air.  The 
horse  was  killed  at  once,  and  the  poor  amateur  fell 
heavily,  being  a  big  fellow,  but  soon  got  up,  and  dread- 
ing another  rush,  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  limp, 
followed  by  the  most  horrid  yells,  hisses,  groans,  and 
laughter,  that  ever  met  mortal  ear. 

The  last  bull,  called  Orlando,  was,  like  the  first,  a 
distinguished  warrior.  He  was  what  the  afficimados 
or  connoisseurs  call  obscure,  that  is  cautious  and  crafty, 
but  quick  and  determined  when  his  mind  is  made  up, 
so  the  toreadors  approached  him  with  diffidence,  as  if 
studying  his  character  and  watching  his  motions.  The 
same  routine  of  torment  formerly  described  is  inflicted 
on  poor  Orlando,  who  is  exceedingly  interesting  both 
from  his  size  and  beauty,  and  from  his  superior 
sagacity.  The  picadors  ride  about,  their  lances  in  rest, 
their  horses  well  in  hand,  and  evidently  using  much 
more  caution  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Orlando, 
however,  was  not  to  be  denied,  his  keen  eye  sees  the 
opportunity,  he  flies  on  one  of  the  picadors,  tosses  man 
and  horse  over  part  of  the  barrier,  gores  the  struggling, 
noble  animal  to  death,  while  the  man,  dangerously 
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injured,  is  carried  off  the  arena.  Another  picador 
shares  a  similiar  fate,  with  this  variety ,  that  the  man 
falling  off  his  horse  is  caught  by  Orlando  on  his 
monstrous  horns,  tossed  and  gored  to  death  by  the 
furious  animal,  his  horse  galloping  wildly  around  the 
circus,  and  though  the  capistos  crowd  round  the  bull, 
and  use  every  art  to  disengage  the  body  of  their  com- 
panion, Orlando  still  continues  furioso.  At  length  he 
suddenly  rushes  among  six  capistos,  who  throw  their 
cloaks  over  his  horns,  and  endeavour  to  escape  nimbly 
over  the  barrier.  But  the  bull  follows  them  rapidly, 
roaring  with  rage,  catches  one  in  the  act  of  leaping 
over,  tosses  him  high  in  the  air,  and  receives  him  again 
on  his  horns.  Loud  cries  of  "  Bravo  toro,  e  muerto, 
e  muerto,"  and  the  ladies  delighted  exclaim,  "  Ai  Dios! 
quo  buon  torito !  quo  buon  torito  ! "  The  scene,  how- 
ever, is  varied  considerably,  as  the  matador  approaches 
in  his  usual  imposing  manner  to  give  the  finishing 
thrust.  Notwithstanding  all  his  experience,  he  evi- 
dently advances  as  a  cautious  general.  He  endeavours 
to  provoke  Orlando,  but  does  not  succeed  for  some  time 
with  this  wary  animal.  At  length  the  bull  makes  the 
rush,  the  matador,  in  his  usual  scientific  manner,  at- 
tempts the  thrust,  but  is  eluded  and  out-generaled  by 
the  cautious  but  nimble  bull,  who  now  becomes  the 
assailant,  and  puts  his  adversary  to  flight.  The  mata- 
dor flies,  however,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  is  so 
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cool,  that  when  Orlando  shuts  his  eyes  to  give  him  the 
deadly  toss,  close  to  the  barrier,  the  matador  puts  his 
foot  on  the  forehead  of  the  animal,  to  assist  him  in 
swiftly  vaulting  over  the  protecting  fence.  This  feat 
saves  his  reputation,  and  he  is  loudly  applauded — Bravo! 
bravo!  matador,  buon  toriero.  He  soon  comes  for- 
ward again,  amid  the  most  intense  interest,  mingled 
with  fear,  for  the  elegant  matador,  one  of  his  compeers, 
having  been  lately  killed  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  is  now,  however,  fairly  on  his  metal,  and  after  some 
cautious  and  wary  manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  he  finally 
succeeds  in  giving  poor  Orlando  the  coup  de  grace. 
Immense  cheering  follows,  bouquets  and  billets  from 
the  ladies  are  thrown  in  hundreds,  and  the  hero  of  the 
arena  strutts  about,  the  bloody  espada  still  reeking  in 
his  hand,  and  receives  the  congratulations  and  compli- 
ments, alas !  alas !  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  An- 
dalusia! It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  of 
a  young  person  present  for  the  first  time  at  such  a 
spectacle.  The  excitement  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pen  to  paint,  and  was  mixed  with  a  confused  horror, 
which  could  only  be  allayed  by  the  sympathy  excited 
by  seeing  so  many  of  ones  fellow-creatures,  and  a  sex 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  up  to  and  love,  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  enjoyment. 

His  Royal  Highness,  his   officers,  and  part  of  his 
troops,  sat  out  this  long,  and  to  them  probably  revolt- 
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ing  spectacle.  So  far  as  I  could  observe,  my  country- 
men never  uttered  the  slightest  applause,  and  I  am 
convinced,  had  no  desire  ever  again  to  witness  a  simi- 
lar scene.  The  Corregidor  now  came  forward  to  make 
his  bow  to  the  Duke,  who,  of  course,  declared  how 
much  he  had  been  amused  by  the  superb  exhibition ; 
the  ladies,  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  were  recounting 
with  great  animation  to  their  caballeros  those  feats 
with  which  they  had  been  more  particularly  delighted ; 
innumerable  carriages  and  led  horses  assembled  out- 
side of  the  splendid  amphitheatre,  and  this  immense 
assemblage  soon  dispersed  among  the  towns,  villages, 
and  throughout  many  miles  of  surrounding  country. 
Persons  unused  to  witness  a  bull -fight  suffer  very 
severely  from  the  intense  excitement — many  grow  sick, 
some  faint.  Old  Spaniards,  who  often  cannot  be  kept  at 
home,  are  carried  out,  amid  hissing  and  hooting,  with 
cries  of  "Vaga!  vaga!  vejo!"  and  several  English 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  the  bull-feast  for  the  first 
time,  have  informed  me,  that  they  did  not  shut  their 
eyes  for  three  nights  afterwards.  It  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion, the  scene  at  the  breaking  up  of  this  immense 
assembly,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  wild  eyes  of 
everyone  I  met  upon  this  occasion.  The  excitement  told 
on  the  good  horses,  who  transported  the  immense  party 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Algeziras 
to  Gibraltar.  Many  were  well  mounted  on  Spanish, 
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and  even  English  horses,  myself  and  a  friend,  fortu- 
nately happened  to  ride  two  of  the  latter,  very  superior 
animals,  and  went  home  at  a  racing  pace,  passing  with 
ease  the  Andalusian  hreed. 

NOTE.  1858. — In  perusing  and  condensing  manu- 
scripts of  travels  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the 
heautiful  province  of  Andalusia,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Barossa,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  mind  from 
indulging  in  a  panoramic  view  of  the  splendid  penin- 
sula, illumed,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  rays  of  British 
glory,  and  connected,  as  it  is,  with  the  high  prestige  of 
our  illustrious  country;  with  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
general  she  ever  produced — the  man,  indeed,  who  was 
declared  by  all  the  assembled  continental  powers,  the 
generalissimo  of  Europe.  We  see  him  on  this  magni- 
ficent field  of  fight  vanquishing  all  the  renowned 
French  generals,  men  accustomed  to  victory,  to  the 
command  of  large  armies,  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
everything  that  opposed  itself  to  them  in  the  protracted 
warfare  by  which  their  great  chief  had  accomplished  his 
mighty  dominion.  The  defeat  of  Laborde,  Junot, 
Soult,  Jourdan,  Marmont,  Massena,  Ney,  Victor,  King 
Joseph,  and  finally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  him- 
self, will,  through  the  page  of  history,  record  mighty 
and  bloody  events,  accompanied  with  the  glory  of  our 
illustrious  captain.  Even  in  the  first  little  battle  of 
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Roliga,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  twice  defeated 
Laborde,  on  a  site,  where  the  Limner  would  have  felt 
delight  in  painting  so  lovely  and  interesting  a  scene, 
our  commander  showed  that  his  education  in  India, 
where,  on  a  smaller  scale,  he  had  enjoyed  independent 
command,  eliciting  the  germ  of  his  military  genius — 
he  exhibited  those  tactics,  that  strategy,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  which,  united  to  the  indo- 
mitable courage  of  British  troops,  gave  sure  augury  of 
his  future  glory.  At  Vimiera,  we  see  him  punish  the 
presumption  of  Junot,  who,  after  a  sanguinary  repulse, 
in  which  our  troops,  man  to  man,  showed  what  the 
bayonet  could  do,  was  defeated  with  ignominy,  and 
glad  to  fly  to  his  stronghold  at  Lisbon.  We  shall  not 
disturb  the  cloud  which  the  imbecility  of  our  then 
ministry  and  their  fusty  generals  threw  at  this  period 
over  the  scene  of  events,  till  the  meridian  sun  of 
Wellington  again  bursts  from  behind  it.  We  see  him 
now  passing  the  Douro  in  the  face  of  the  most  able 
and  cautious  general  of  which  the  French  could  boast, 
in  a  formidable  position,  a  broad  river  in  defence,  and 
a  veteran  force,  apparently  ever  on  the  alert;  yet  so 
bold,  and  so  admirably  planned  and  executed  are  our 
captain's  advances,  that  Soult  flies  with  such  precipita- 
tion, as  to  leave  behind  his  good  dinner  and  plate,  to 
which  our  hero  coolly  sits  down.  View  him  at  Tala- 
vera,  encountering  two  marshals  and  King  Joseph, 
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impeded,  distracted,  and  annoyed  by  an  imbecile  super- 
annuated Spanish  general,  10,000  of  whose  troops 
ran  off  at  the  first  discharge  of  musketry,  yet  repuls- 
ing the  French  in  every  attack,  and  establishing,  by 
this  first  great  victory,  the  character  of  the  British 
soldier,  the  prestige  of  whose  superiority  had  slumbered 
for  so  long  a  period.  Can  anything  be  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  battle  of  Busaco,  the  line  of  our  army 
extending  eight  miles,  the  glorious  march  of  Hill, 
which  Massena  thought  impossible,  the  total  defeat  of 
the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  aided  by  Ney,  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  Junot,  Merle,  Foy,  and  the  elite  troops, 
which  Massena  had  brought  over  the  Pyrenees  to  drive, 
as  he  boasted,  the  "Leopard  into  the  sea."  His  long 
detention  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  his  ignominious 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  army,  approaches 
almost  to  the  ludicrous,  while  the  cruelties  of  that 
execrable  Frenchman  seal  his  character  as  one  of  the 
monsters  of  the  revolution.  At  Fuentes  d'Onor,  the 
most  ticklish  of  all  his  battles,  we  see  the  star  of  our 
hero  soon  emerge  in  triumph  from  a  passing  cloud,  and 
shine  out  gloriously  in  the  magnificent  charge,  headed 
by  our  brave,  amiable,  and  lamented  countryman, 
M'Kinnon,  the  successful  termination  of  this  arduous 
struggle.  Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  to 
contemplate  the  manoeuvres  of  the  British  army,  as 
opposed  to  Bonaparte's  favourite  general,  Marmont? 
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Can  anything  be  more  amazing,  than  the  blunder  of 
that  great  commander,  and  his  total  overthrow  at 
Salamanca  ?  Can  anything  in  the  page  of  history  give 
more  interest  to  a  Briton  than  King  Joseph's  retreat 
to  Vittoria,  terminating  in  that  extraordinary  and 
amusing  victory,  with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Spain?  The  eruption  of  Soult  seemed  to  threaten 
disaster  for  a  moment,  but  the  tide  was  at  full,  at 
Sauroren,  and  the  ebb  commenced  on  Wellington's 
arrival  in  person,  and  overwhelmed  the  French  army 
in  its  bloody  reflux,  which  was  far  more  overbearing 
than  the  advance.  After  a  protracted  display  of  the 
most  beautiful  tactics,  manoeuvres,  strategies,  and  com- 
bats, between  two  of  the  most  accomplished  generals 
that  ever  lived,  we  see  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French  army  at  Toulouse,  at  a  moment  when  peace, 
unseen,  had  already  dawned.  It  were  idle  to  dwell  on 
that  most  critical  combat,  which  gave  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  great  ruler  of  France.  In  this  unparal- 
leled conflict,  where  much  depended  on  the  general, 
still  more  perhaps,  on  the  endurance  and  indomitable 
courage  of  the  troops,  the  greatest  victory  of  the  age 
was  gained,  and  its  results  to  the  contemplative  mind 
are  the  most  important,  wonderful,  and  even  in  some 
degree  melancholy,  that  can  engage  the  eloquent  pen 
of  the  immortal  historian. 


LETTER   TENTH. 


PISA,  August,  18—. 


MY  DEAR- 


THIS  dull,  dilapidated,  antiquated,  but  classical 
city  is  at  present  enlivened  in  its  comparatively  circum- 
scribed circle  of  society  by  the  arrival  of  a  beautiful 
young  Roman  lady,  called  Irene  Zerga,  who  has  caused 
a  sort  of  furore  among  the  men,  and  no  small  symptoms 
of  jealousy  among  the  ladies.  Irene,  though  married,  is 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  exact  height  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  though  rather  embonpoint  in  other 
parts,  she  is  exceedingly  slim  in  the  waist,  with  a  face 
so  classical,  and  perfectly  beautiful,  that  no  statuary 
or  painter  could  desire  anything  superior.  She  is  a 
lively,  joyous  creature,  animated,  affable,  and  sweet, 
and  the  finest  dancer  I  have  ever  seen  off  the  stage. 
Her  family  were  originally  from  Tuscany,  and  she 
has  fled  to  them  from  a  jealous,  I  believe,  blackguard 
husband,  with  whom,  even  her  life  had  been  in 
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danger.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  was  removed 
from  a  nunnery,  where  she  had  been  placed  for 
several  years  for  her  education,  and  married  by  her 
parents  to  a  fellow  she  had  only  seen  for  a  few  times 
at  the  grate.  Such  was  her  transcendent  beauty, 
that  wherever  she  appeared  in  the  corrupt  society  of 
Rome,  she  was  followed  by  innumerable  libertines,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  pouring  into  her  young  ears 
the  poison  of  their  adulation,  among  whom  her  own 
confessor  had  introduced  a  cardinal  of  immense  wealth 
and  princely  lineage — 0,  Tempora !  Her  husband,  who 
had  an  appointment  as  head  of  the  police,  a  coarse 
fellow,  and  very  different  from  the  respectable  persons 
who  hold  similar  situations  in  our  country,  became 
jealous,  discontented,  rude,  overbearing,  but  all  in  vain, 
for  poor  Irene  had  before  her  the  corrupt  example  of 
the  first,  the  most  fashionable,  and  influential  of  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  and  was  assailed  and  seduced  by  the 
insinuations  and  artifices  of  certain  persons  of  her  own 
sex,  a  class  fortunately  not  known  in  our  country,  who, 
when  their  own  charms  have  faded,  make  themselves 
convenient,  and  advance  their  interests  by  administering 
in  this  infernal  mode  to  the  passions  of  their  corrupt 
patrons.  The  Sbirro  was  at  length  wrought  into  a 
state  of  frenzy ;  one  evening  came  home  late,  rushed 
into  the  bedroom  where  his  beautiful  wife  lay,  stabbed 
her  four  times  with  his  stiletto,  and  supposing  he  had 
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murdered  her,  fled  from  the  house.  Her  parents  and 
friends,  of  course,  called  in  the  best  medical  aid  that 
could  be  procured,  and  wonderful  to  relate,  she  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  wounds — two  of  which  were 
in  the  abdomen.  Upon  her  recovery,  her  friends 
recommended  her  not  to  remain  longer  in  the  same 
city  with  the  monster,  who  had  evidently  intended  her 
murder,  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  dull  atmosphere  of 
Pisa  being  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  radiance 
and  beauty  of  her  sunny  countenance.  Both  my  friend 
Pesciolini  and  myself,  as  men  of  taste,  discernment, 
and  feeling,  and  admirers,  of  course,  of  that  fairest 
work  of  nature's  hand — woman — had  often  met,  ad- 
mired, and  perhaps  flirted,  with  the  beautiful  young 
Roman.  One  afternoon  a  little  sea  breeze,  an  occa- 
sional visitor  of  the  still  atmosphere  of  Pisa,  was  pass- 
ing over  the  slumbering  town,  and  induced  us  to  make 
a  short  excursion  outside  the  walls,  accompanied  by  an 
old  cavalier,  an  exceedingly  garrulous  amusing  person, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  Countess  Flaminia  Testa.  In 
passing  a  large  vineyard,  and  casa  de  contadini,  judge 
our  amazement,  when  we  saw  from  the  upper  window, 
the  beautiful  head  of  the  fair  Irene.  As  we  came  to  a 
sudden  angle  of  the  wall,  my  companion  seized  me  by 
the  arm,  and  whirled  me  round  towards  the  casa  de 
contadini,  leaving  the  old  cavalier  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, but  minus  an  auditor,  when  we  bolted  off  to 
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reconnoitre  the  abode  of  our  fair  friend,  and  ascertain 
what  could  possibly  induce  so  gay  and  distinguished  a 
person  to  live  in  so  extraordinary  a  seclusion.  In 
entering  it,  however,  we  found  it  a  much  more  conve- 
nient and  comfortable  dwelling  than  we  anticipated ; 
we  passed  through  a  large  hall,  a  corner  of  which  was 
devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
was  a  neat  staircase,  leading  to  the  second  floor,  which 
was  a  well -furnished,  nice,  cleanly  abode.  Here  we 
found  Irene  and  her  maid,  a  plump  good-looking 
lively  girl,  for  such  servants  in  Italy  are  not  treated 
in  the  aristocratic  manner  of  this  country,  (a  style  of 
manners  much  condemned  by  our  friends  on  the 
continent,)  but  in  a  kindly,  friendly,  genteel  way, 
and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  notwith- 
standing this,  they  exactly  understand  their  position, 
and  are  much  less  given  to  rudeness  and  familiarity 
than  the  servants  in  England.  They  received  us  in  the 
warmest  and  kindest  manner — with  that  gay,  cheerful 
affability  peculiar  to  Roman  ladies,  and  we  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  light,  easy,  cheerful,  animated  conversa- 
tion about  the  society  and  theatres  of  Leghorn  and 
Pisa,  and  many  other  pleasant  topics,  among  which,  I 
assure  you,  law,  physics,  politics,  popery,  and  other 
grave  subjects  were  not  included.  By-and-bye  the 
peasants  returned  from  the  vineyards — splendid  robust- 
looking  persons — verifying  what  Alfieri  remarks,  "  La 
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pianta  uomo  nasce  piu  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  gual- 
unque  altra  terra,"  and  confirming  what  has  been 
often  remarked  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  that  they  are 
the  most  polished  and  intelligent  of  their  class  in  all 
Europe.  Two  of  them  played,  in  excellent  style,  the 
violin  and  violoncello,  while  the  three  sung  in  parts,  in 
a  manner  only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  classes  of 
Italy.  Irene  proposed  that  we  should  go  down  stairs, 
and  hear  them  play  and  sing,  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  surprised  and  delighted,  not  more  by  their 
correct  and  beautiful  music,  than  by  their  cheerful, 
easy,  and  polite  manners.  By-and-bye  they  began  to 
play  some  of  the  most  choice  airs,  pilfered  from  the 
first  operas,  and  adapted  for  the  Monferino  dance,  and 
we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  remain  longer  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Irene's  plump  maid,  and  two  pretty 
nut-brown  contadine,  the  daughters  of  the  family, 
became  alternately  the  partners  of  my  accomplished 
friend,  who,  with  the  quintessence  of  politeness,  re- 
signed the  enchanting  Koman  to  the  stranger.  Thus 
the  moments  winged  their  way  uncounted  and  with 
pleasure.  At  length,  after  three  hours'  dancing,  we 
adjourned  to  the  upper  region  to  partake  of  a  petit 
souper.  We  were  regaled  with  three  different  kinds  of 
wine,  in  small  flasks,  surrounded  with  plaited  straw, 
and  having  a  few  drops  of  oil,  with  a  little  cotton, 
instead  of  a  cork — the  produce  of  the  very  vineyards, 
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in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  revelling,  and  which  the 
goodman  himself  kindly  brought  up,  standing  behind, 
chatting  and  telling  us  of  their  vintage  and  rare 
qualities. 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow,  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever : 
Or  like  the  horealis  race, 
That  flits  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide." 

The  hour  approaches  when  we  must  tear  ourselves 
from  the  bewitching  smiles  of  the  lovely  Irene;  when 
we  must  no  longer  gaze  on  that  classical  face,  radiant 
with  pleasure — those  large,  full,  oriental  black  eyes, 
sparkling  with  joy — but  drag  our  weary,  unwilling 
limbs  within  the  walls  of  the  dull  old  city.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  hour  of  night's  bright  arch — the  keystone — 
for  instead  of  the  rain  and  storm  and  thunder  of  your 
horrid  Scotch  climate,  the  sky  was  of  heavenly  blue; 
was  resplendent  with  innumerable  brilliant  stars,  with 
a  glorious  full  moon,  such  as  is  never  seen  in  the  north, 
rendering  the  night,  I  assure  you,  far  more  agreeable 
than  the  day,  when  the  sun,  of  which  you  only  see  an 
occasional  blink,  is  in  this  place  most  insufferably  over- 
bearing, and  determined  to  shine.  We  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  admission  within  the  gates  at  so  small 
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an  bour,  and  probably  would  not  have  succeeded  had  not 
Pesciolini  been  so  well  known  and  so  much  respected  in 
the  city.  Our  friend,  the  old  cavalier,  at  no  time  very 
wide-awake,  kept  talking  on,  and  did  not  miss  us  for 
some  time,  but  on  discovering  our  absence  was  much 
alarmed,  thinking  we  had  been  assassinated,  and  calling 
for  his  sister  Flaminia  Testa,  and  others  of  our  friends 
during  the  evening,  spread  the  alarm  through  the  whole 
circle.  Many  were  the  inquiries  made  at  our  dwellings, 
and  Flaminia  sent  twice  to  the  Collegio  Vecchio  to 
ascertain  if  I  had  returned.  Next  day  they  were  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  we  were  alive  and  kicking,  though 
the  old  cavalier  could  never  divine  the  cause  of  our 
sudden  exit.  Our  curiosity  had  been  so  much  excited 
by  the  circumstance  of  so  gay,  so  beautiful,  so  social  a 
person  as  Irene  residing  in  so  retired  and  uncommon 
an  abode,  that  it  became  the  constant  subject  of  our 
conversation ;  and  even  when  talking  of  other  topics,  my 
friend,  who  was  a  funny  fellow,  would  frequently  say, 
"  that  I  can  understand,  but  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  can  induce  the  fascinating  Irene  to  immure 
herself  among  these  clod-poles  without  the  walls?"  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  an  oasis  (if  I  may  strain  the 
figure),  of  a  cool  breeze  having  again  sprung  up,  and 
the  rare  circumstance  of  a  cloud  having  veiled  the  face 
of  his  scorching  majesty,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
walk  out  and  see  if  the  lovely  Roman  still  occupied  her 
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rural  retreat,  and  learn  if  the  sweet  bird  had  ere  now 
taken  wing.  In  his  usual  high  spirits  he  passed  the 
outer  hall — hop,  step,  and  jump — flew  up  the  stairs, 
his  English  friend  following  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  parlour  of  the  fair  Irene. 
Judge  our  surprise  when  we  found  her  sitting  on  the 
sofa,  tete  &  tete,  with  a  splendid-looking  friar,  in  the 
fine  uniform  of  his  convent  (a  white  Koman  toga, 
edged  with  scarlet),  one  of  the  holy  brothers  from  the 
large,  beautiful,  rich  Certosa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lire  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  of  this  life, 
excepting  one.  They  both  seeemed  taken  aback. 
Notwithstanding  the  natural  ease  and  vivacity  of  the 
lady,  she  was  fairly  out  of  countenance,  while  the  tall, 
muscular  Carthusian,  to  my  amazement  and  amusement, 
with  gigantic  strides,  actually  flew  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. As  I  had  made  a  vow — being  a  mere  passing 
stranger  in  a  foreign  country — to  follow  the  advice  of 
my  friend,  cavalier  Pesciolini,  to  appear  careless  and 
affable  to  all,  and  neither  to  know,  nor  make  the 
slightest  remark  on  those  manners  and  liasons  of 
which  I  could  not  but  disapprove,  I  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  address  the  lady  in  my  usual  style  of  polite- 
ness and  courtesy.  My  friend,  however,  had  less  self- 
command,  or  found  that  he  could  not  master  some 
suspicious  and  unpleasant  feeling.  He  had  an  air  of 
distance,  if  not  of  displeasure.  The  cloud  did  not  pass 
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during  the  whole  of  our  visit ;  and  when  the  lady  said 
at  length  that  the  padre,  un  parente,  a  relative,  had 
just  come  over  to  assist  her  in  writing  letters  about 
certi  interessi,  some  money  matters  at  Rome,  he  re- 
turned her  a  cold  look  of  incredulity,  almost  repulsive ; 
and  though  I,  from  politeness,  prolonged  our  call  a 
little  longer,  the  atmosphere  remained  as  murky  as 
before,  and  we  have  never  again  returned  to  the  casa 
di  contadini.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  however,  while 
I  was  sitting  writing  my  journal,  and  the  Pole  smok- 
ing at  the  open  window  under  the  external  jalousies, 
a  loud  pichiato  was  given  at  the  gate,  and  the 
Pole,  looking  over,  exclaimed,  "Per  Bacco!  ecco 
Irene,  e  la  dua  serva,"  the  chain  was  immediately 
pulled,  and  the  Pole  (it  is  proper  to  say,  a  perfectly 
innocent  and  unintriguing  sort  of  man)  flew  down  stairs 
to  welcome  la  bella  Romana.  They  had  been  conveyed 
in  one  of  the  timonellas  which  are  at  the  corner  of 
every  street,  a  sort  of  carriage  with  one  horse,  four 
wheels,  and  an  awning  and  curtains  of  leather,  which, 
though  not  very  elegant,  are  cheap,  clean,  and  convenient. 
She  was  beautifully  dressed  in  black  satin  of  Genoa, 
with  a  rich  white  lace  messera,  so  called  from  being 
used  in  going  to  mass,  a  sort  of  large  veil  covering  the 
head  (bonnets  are  despised  and  exploded  in  this  clas- 
sical country),  her  hair  the  most  rich  and  luxuriant  I 
had  ever  seen,  most  gracefully  and  seducingly  ar- 
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ranged.  A  profusion  and  amazing  length  of  hair 
is  a  leading  peculiarity  and  charm  of  the  Italian 
ladies,  many  of  whom  could  tread  upon  it  when  loosened, 
and  a  stranger  is  amazed,  and  half  incredulous  of  the 
reality  of  the  Ba^xoXTo;  and  its  comely  counterpart  with 
which  nature  has  so  handsomely  adorned  them,  charms 
of  person  which  our  old  friend  Anacreon  considered  as 
the  sine  qua  non  of  female  beauty.  She  had  formerly 
had  a  small  quantity  of  Casimiro's  sham — champagne — 
and  called,  as  she  said,  to  repeat  the  order,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  she  wished  to  amuse  herself  in  reconnoitreing 
the  queer  old  edifice,  and  in  her  eyes  its  odd  occupants. 
We  had  a  very  joyous  and  amusing  renconctre  with 
Irene  and  her  plump  maid.  Casimiro  drew  a  bottle  of 
his  best  champagne,  the  little  party  got  into  high  spirits, 
and  kept  laughing  and  chatting  much  longer  than  I 
had  anticipated.  The  femme  de  chambre,  though  she 
did  not  sit,  talked  away  in  the  pleasantest  and  loveliest 
manner ;  and  the  fair  Irene  did  not  leave  us  till,  in  true 
feminine  style,  she  had  examined  every  crevice  and  cor- 
ner of  the  large  old  dilapidated  dwelling,  which  amused 
her  exceedingly,  while  she  constantly  joked  us  on  the 
danger  we  incurred,  both  from  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
Collegio  Vecchio,  and  our  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
hanging  tower. 

The  Certosa  or  Carthusian  monastery  from  which  the 
pious  monk  had  issued — no  doubt,  with  the  holy  purpose 
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of  giving  spiritual  counsel  to  the  fair  but  unfortunate 
Irene,  while  assisting  her  in  inditing  a  letter  on  money 
matters  to  her  friends  at  Rome — is  one  of  the  finest 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  so 
commanding  an  eminence  that  it  is  seen  for  miles  from 
every  quarter;  its  magnificent  dazzling  front  overlook- 
ing a  tract  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  wholly 
the  property  of  the  convent.  The  edifice  is  a  large 
square  building,  and  at  the  season  I  visited  it,  was  a 
busy  scene,  the  half  of  the  produce  of  its  territory  and 
immense  vintage  being  stored  up  there,  to  be  afterwards 
disposed  of  by  the  fattori,  or  consumed  by  the  luxurious 
thirsty  monks.  They  are  all  members  of  the  highest 
families,  fine  brawny  well  fed  looking  fellows,  and  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  good  living  and  epicurism  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated.  It  is  situated  about  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  temporary  residence  of  the  fair  Irene, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  parente,  and  perhaps 
some  others  of  the  holy  brothers  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  bella  Romana,  and  supplied  her  with  many  of  the 
good  things  with  which  the  Certosa  was  overflowing. 
I  have  seen  all  the  convents  at  Florence,  which  are 
much  admired  by  travellers,  but  none  of  them  will  for 
a  moment  compare  with  the  splendid  Certosa  at  Pisa, 
in  wealth,  in  size,  or  in  comfort. 

During  my  visit  there,  I  met  with  many  of  the 
monks,  some  of  whom  seem  both  literary  and  accom- 
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plished,  but  though  anxious  to  get  another  peep  of 
Irene's  friend,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  I  was 
never  so  fortunate.  Neither  those  monks,  though  most 
of  them  are  noble,  wealthy,  and  well  educated,  nor  I  may 
say,  any  of  the  priesthood,  are  ever  met  with  in  the  best 
society  here.  During  a  residence  of  three  years,  I  only 
remember  of  having  once  met  with  a  young  decano, 
who  came  uninvited  into  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
the  beautiful  musical  lady,  the  Rossalmini.  The  cava- 
lier Pesciolini  addressing  me,  but  looking  at  the  priest, 
said,  "  When  you  see  one  of  our  holy  men  enter  a 
house,  it  is  either  on  account  of  the  Dama,  0  la  sua 
figbia,  0  la  sua  serva."  The  priest  laughed  heartily, 
but  did  not  seem  to  amalgamate  with  the  party,  and 
soon  left  us.  The  cavalier  always  spoke  of  them  with 
great  disrespect,  asserting  that  they  were  more  corrupt 
than  the  laity ;  and  though  the  gentlemen  of  Pisa,  who 
are  all  given  to  intrigue,  are  exceedingly  polite  and 
accommodating  to  each  other,  they  have  evidently  a 
perfect  horror  and  hatred  of  the  priests  interfering  with 
or  balking  their  projects. 


LETTER   ELEVENTH. 


PISA,  August,  18—. 


MY  DEAR 


SINCE  I  had  last  this  pleasure,  our  dull 
abode,  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  nothing  lively 
about  it,  excepting  the  champagne,  has  been  a  little 
stirred  up  by  a  new  inmate  sent  here  by  my  friend  and 

banker  Mr.  B ,  at  Leghorn ;  a  polite  and  amiable 

little  Cockney,  who  has  come  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  having  letters  of  credit  on  our  Irish 
friend,  has  been  persuaded  to  try  a  few  months  of  this 
place,  which  is  thought  most  congenial  to  valetudina- 
rians with  pulmonary  complaints.  Though  neither  edu- 
cated nor  intellectual,  he  is  an  exceedingly  kind  and 
companionable  person,  and  so  perfectly  polite  as  never 
to  intrude  upon,  or  interrupt  those  of  different  habits, 
and  having  different  objects  to  pursue.  He,  in  fact, 
seems  particularly  adapted  for  the  dolce  farniente,  so 
common  in  this  region,  as  he  does  nothing  whatever, 
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excepting  talking,  walking,  dressing,  sleeping,  and 
keeping  his  nails  in  the  nicest  possible  order.  One 
thing  I  had  almost  forgot  as  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
he  shows  a  considerable  degree  of  energy  every  day  in 
ascertaining  what  is  to  be  for  dinner;  nay  more,  is  upon  the 
best  terms  with  our  old  Polish  cook,  and  being  an  adept 
himself  in  the  gastronomic  art,  delights  us  often  with 
some  nice  little  dish  of  his  own  cooking.  He  has  been 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  move  about  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  since  his  arrival  I  have 
seen  more  minutely  the  environs  of  this  ancient  city 
than  during  all  the  previous  months.  He  has  got  a 
nice  light  carriage,  and  as  an  English  nobleman,  in 
passing  through  Pisa,  left  with  our  host  a  large  beauti- 
ful chesnut  coach  horse,  which  had  taken  ill,  but  soon 
recovered,  we  attach  him  to  the  vehicle.  I  drive  out 
my  little  friend  every  day  to  see  anything  that  is  inte- 
resting in  the  vicinity.  Yesterday  we  rode  to  the  Queen 
of  Etruria's  model  farm,  which  is  situated  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  walls,  close  to  the  broad,  rapid,  yellow 
Arno.  Though  the  country  round  is  sadly  parched  by 
the  protracted  drought,  the  gardens  there  are  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful,  being,  as  well  as  the  grounds,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  plants,  not  to  be  seen 
except  in  the  green-houses  of  our  more  northern  clime. 
The  fine  grey  cattle  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  finest  in  Italy  for  the  table,  are  feeding  here 
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in  herds.  In  the  dairy  and  many  other  respects  it 
resembles  some  of  the  first  fancy  farms  in  England,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  what  I  think  will  interest 
you  as  characteristic  of  the  climate  and  country.  On 
entering  the  long  avenue  we  were  amazed  to  see  moving 
towards  us,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  most  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  about  forty  immense  hay-stacks. 
After  gazing  at  this  phenomenon  for  some  time,  we 
observed  to  issue  from  the  top  of  each  mass  a  strange- 
looking  whitish  head  of  an  animal,  which  kept  perpe- 
tually turning  about  like  a  bird.  On  approaching 
nearer,  and  inquiring  of  a  contadino  who  was  passing, 
we  discovered  that  the  Queen  kept  about  two  hundred 
beautiful  camels  and  dromedaries ;  and  what  had  occa- 
sioned us  so  much  surprise,  was  a  long  train  of  them 
conveying  each  a  stack  of  the  Queen's  hay  to  market. 
Their  loads  are  built  upon  the  sagacious  animal  while 
kneeling,  and  such  is  their  strength,  that  they  can  rise 
to  their  feet  bearing  a  weight  quite  enormous.  They 
were  walking  slowly  to  town  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure and  docility,  and  are  so  intelligent  that  they 
required  only  two  conductors  for  the  whole  forty  camels. 
On  proceeding  a  little  farther  down  the  long  avenue, 
we  observed  to  our  left,  a  large  quagmire  nearly  dried 
up,  but  retaining  still  a  deep  mass  of  moist  white  slime, 
in  the  midst  of  which  both  the  good  horse  and  our- 
selves were  surprised  and  alarmed  to  observe  five  or  six 
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immense  animals  weltering  in,  and  evidently  enjoying 
this  delightful  cool  bath.  On  a  nearer  approach  we 
perceived  their  fierce  glaring  eyes,  their  splendid  horns, 
their  strong  muscular  necks,  and  large  bodies,  which, 
when  clean,  are  perfectly  black,  but  were  now  encrusted 
with  the  slough  which  instinct  informs  the  sagacious 
animal  will  protect  him  from  the  torturing  flies  and  more 
dangerous  insects.  These  were  the  buffaloes  of  the 
Queen  of  Etruria,  her  Majesty  having  several  teams  of 
those  powerful  animals,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
fierceness,  have  been  trained  to  the  plough,  have  im- 
mense strength,  and  can  endure  the  heat  much  better 
than  either  horses  or  oxen,  particularly  when  decked  in 
their  favourite  incrustation. 

We  were  also  much  amused  during  our  drive  with 
the  innumerable  grasshoppers,  as  large  as  any  twenty 
in  England.  The  innocent  green  creatures  kept  jump- 
ing into  the  carriage  in  hundreds,  and  though  they 
covered  our  clothes,  and  even  cooled  our  noses,  we  did 
them  no  harm.  Their  long  legs  seem  admirably  formed 
for  leaping  an  incredible  distance ;  but,  I  presume, 
finding  nothing  to  eat,  they  soon  leapt  out  again.  The 
Queen's  pleasure-grounds  are  also  covered  with  innu- 
merable little  harmless  picturesque  looking  lizards. 
They  are  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful 
light  green  colour  on  the  back,  the  lower  part  being 
yellow — four  little  legs  with  fingers,  and  formed,  in 
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fact,  like  a  miniature  crocodile.  They  are  quite 
innocuous,  and  are  indeed  called  by  the  peasants,  the 
friend  of  man.  They  are  cold  as  ice  to  the  touch,  and 
my  little  Cockney  friend  having  teased  one  of  them  for 
some  time  with  his  little  stick,  the  innocent  creature, 
which  naturally  flies  to  man  for  protection,  flew  up  his 
leg,  between  the  loose  trousers  and  his  warm  skin.  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  in  such  a  flurry,  but  though 
his  face  was  burning,  his  thigh  was  as  cold  as  if  a  dozen 
ice-creams  had  been  poured  on  it.  He  jumped  and 
danced,  and  shook  himself,  but  all  in  vain,  till  at  length 
tired  of  laughing  at  him,  I  gently  insinuated  my  hand 
— the  inexpressibles  being  "  a  world  too  wide  for  his 
shrunk  shank," — and  relieved  him  from  the  terrified 
little  animal ;  which,  when  handled,  felt  as  cold  and 
moist  as  a  frog.  On  another  occasion  we  drove 
several  miles  into  the  luxuriant  valley  in  which  the  old 
city  lies,  and  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  at  a 
beautiful  rich  farm,  covered  with  the  usual  copious  pro- 
ductions of  the  climate,  and  adorned  with  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  the  olive,  and  one  of  the  three  crops,  which 
in  many  places  they  have  per  annum.  The  contadino 
of  the  place  was  exceedingly  kind  and  civil,  and 
allowed  us  to  occupy,  for  a  few  hours,  an  apartment  in 
the  casa,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  kitchen  for  a  short 
time,  where  my  little  friend  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  talents  in  the  divine  art,  on  which  a 
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Roman  senator  deigned  to  write  a  volume;  and  even 
that  Hercules  of  literature — Dr.  Johnson — would  have 
written  a  work,  had  not  Bos  prevented  him.  While  I 
busied  myself  in  attending  to  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  good  horse,  my  friend,  who  had  provided 
himself  with  the  raw  material,  and  had  used  the 
suariter  in  modo,  of  which  he  was  a  master,  with 
the  contadino  to  procure  tomati,  fagioli,  and  cavolifiori, 
cooked  as  nice  a  little  dinner  as  might  have  served  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  herself,  or  any  other  remnant  of  the 
Bourbons  now  living.  The  wine,  the  produce  of  the 
very  vines  which  hang  so  luxuriantly  and  gracefully 
over  our  heads,  and  the  grapes  so  exquisite  and  varied, 
as  to  eclipse  several  other  fruits  presented,  gave  such 
a  finish  to  our  nice  little  repast,  as  the  greatest  gour- 
mand could  desire.  So  charmed,  indeed,  were  we  with 
the  whole  incidents  and  scene,  that  we  remained  saun- 
tering among  the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
chatting  with  the  contadini,  and  flirting  with  the 
nut-brown  fanciule  till  their  hour  of  repose,  when  we 
returned  to  the  Collegio  Vecchio  to  amuse  the  Pole  with 
a  glowing  account  of  our  charming  excursion.  Every- 
thing during  the  day  was  quite  new  and  strange  to  my 
friend  the  Cockney,  who  had  hardly  ever  been  out  of 
London,  and  certainly  made  the  most  extraordinary 
naive  remarks  on  everything  that  he  now  saw.  Still 
the  gastronomic  was  uppermost. 
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COCKNEY.— Now,  did  not  I  do  the  capon  in  first-rate 
style?  I  have  scoched  my  finger  though;  you  see, 
capons  here  are  not  equal  to  those  in  Lunnon.  Pray, 
when  do  you  serve  'em  out?  At  two  month,  eh? 

MYSELF  (rather  posed,  not  having  studied  the  sub- 
ject.).— Yes,  always  at  two  months.  That,  I  presume,  is 
the  scientific  method. 

COCKNEY. — Pray,  do  you  cram  'em  here?  We 
cram  'em  with  forced  balls  and  butter  about  a  dozen 
times  a-day. 

MYSELF  (not  very  deep  on  the  subject.}. — Tho 
gourmands  here  cram  the  capons  with  their  own  hands, 
with  forced  balls,  made  secundum  artem  with  the  finest 
butter  from  the  Queen's  farm.  Yet  they  are  not  quite  so 
plump  in  the  breast  as  those  in  London,  where  they  eat 
almost  like  an  Ortolan. 

COCKNEY. — Ah!  I  hope  we  shall  have  becca  fichi 
here.  I  always  eat  too  much,  (gently  rubbing  his 
stomach,)  when.  I  meet  with  Ortolans,  though  the  last 
I  had  with  my  friend  Dolby  were  a  guinea  each.  I'll 
dress  you  some  becca  fichi  some  of  those  days.  We'll 
take  'em  out  in  the  feather,  and  I  will  do  'em  in  such 
style,  you  will  swear  you  never  ate  anything  good 
before. 

MYSELF  (still  rather  posed.). — The  becca  fichi 
here  are  superb,  when  dressed  by  Madame  Mastiani's 
French  cook,  a  la  maintenon,  (extempore.)  They  are 
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brought  by  fowlers  from  the  Maremma,  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  where  the  malaria  is  so  bad,  that  men 
cannot  exist  in  it,  but  which  is  swarming  with  birds  and 
game  of  all  sorts.  Thousands  of  partridges,  and  venison 
in  profusion.  There  is  a  market  held  here  early  in 
the  morning,  where  the  Caciatori  come  in  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  previous  day's  work,  and  dispose  of  them 
in  great  variety,  and  very  moderate. 

COCKNEY  (rubbing  his  hands  in  ecstacy.) — Did  you 
say  five  o'clock  ?  I  shall  be  there  at  five  sharp,  depend 
upon  it.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  such  a  litter  on 
the  table  when  you  come  down  to  breakfast.  We  shall 
drive  out  to  that  pretty  place  in  the  country,  and  have 
'em  cooked  there.  What,  suppose  we  take  the  old 
Pole  with  us  ?  Pray,  have  they  good  brawn  in  Pisa  ? 
I  am  partial  to  brawn  myself ;  I  was  cultivating  one 
when  I  left,  in  my  own-dressing  closet.  He  was  taking 
the  shape  of  the  box  beautifully,  and  took  his  viands 
and  wine  splendidly;  if  not,  we  crammed  him.  By  the 
time  I  return,  he  will  cut  up  delightfully,  and  his  fat 
will  be  as  pure  as  amber. 

MYSELF  (still  posed,  but  attempting  to  shine.) — 
The  genteeler  classes  here  are  exceedingly  partial  to 
brawn.  They  cultivate  them  always  under  their  own 
eye.  There  is  nothing  so  nice  or  so  beautiful  as  brawn  on 
the  dinner  table,  (an  immense  favourite  here  with  the 
nobility,)  excepting,  perhaps,  a  dish  I  have  never  seen 
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in  England,  cignale  or  wild  boar,  killed  also  in  that 
curious  place  called  the  Maremma,  and  which  the 
gourmands  throughout  all  Italy  declare  is  the  finest 
food  ever  tasted.  When  stewed  in  champagne  it  is 
thought  food  for  the  gods. 

COCKNEY. — I  know  the  "Westphalia  ham ;  but  even, 
I  have  not  tasted  this  chignawlee.  Is  that  the  name  I 
Pray,  can  it  be  had  for  love  or  money?  To-morrow  at 
five  (rubbing  his  hands)  I  shall  meet  the  Caciatori,  and 
shall  have  a  haunch  of  the  chignawlee,  if  money  can 
procure  it.  We  shall  have  such  a  jolly  dinner  with 
champagne,  and  aliatico  to  wash  it  down,  by  Jove ! 

The  above  is  but  an  epitome  of  one  of  the  numerous 
conversations  I  had  with  this  learned  individual,  who, 
though  generally  taciturn,  perhaps  rather  ignorant  on 
most  topics,  yet,  upon  his  favourite  subject,  could  dis- 
course most  fluently  and  earnestly  for  hours.  Though 
very  peculiar  in  this  respect,  he  was,  however,  a  kind, 
polite  good  creature,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  seeing  his 
friends  eating  the  good  things  he  cooked,  as  much  as  he 
did  eating  them  himself,  and  was  in  raptures  when  his 
favourite  dish  met  the  applause  of  less  learned  friends. 

But  of  all  the  environs  of  this  fine  old  city,  there  is 
nothing  so  amusing  and  beautiful  as  the  baths  of  Pisa. 
They  are  four  miles  distant  on  the  road  to  Lucca,  are 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  embosomed 
in  a  luxuriantly  wooded  dale.  The  buildings,  which 
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are  a  mass  of  neat  low  houses,  are  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  Medici,  and  bear  the  marks  of  the  taste,  elegance, 
and  luxury  of  that  Agustan  age.  The  hills  behind  the 
bath,  which  are  high  and  romantic,  are  covered  to  about 
half  their  height  with  the  fruitful  olive,  while  higher 
still  are  immense  crops  of  the  wild-strawberry,  distin- 
guished by  their  size  and  exquisite  flavour,  which  the  con- 
tadinegatherin  the  evening  and  carry  to  Lucca,  Pisa,  and 
Leghorn,  during  the  cool  of  the  night,  so  that  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  is  heard  from  many  clear  voices, 
a  cry  which  makes  every  mouth  water. — "  Fravole  dolci ! 
fravole  fresche!  di  Lucca," — sweet  strawberries!  fresh 
strawberries,  from  Lucca — which  are  soon  bought  up 
for  the  innumerable  ices,  now  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
for  which  this  country  is  so  celebrated.  Those  wild 
strawberries  are  far  superior  to  those  in  the  garden, 
which,  indeed,  amidst  the  profusion  of  fruit  in  this  country, 
are  quite  disregarded  for  the  dessert.  Those  hills  are 
also  characterised  by  the  immense  body  of  fine  water 
which  issues  from  them.  It  is  of  three  degrees  of 
temperature — cold,  tepid,  and  warm — the  two  latter  flow 
from  a  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  volcanic,  though 
it  has  never  yet  opened  its  battery.  The  streams  flow 
through  the  baths  in  a  profuse  and  perpetual  torrent, 
and  from  thence  enter  a  fine  canal,  which  carries  vessels 
to  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  wholly  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
Several  of  the  baths  are  very  large,  and  entirely  of  a 
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white  marble,  being  of  a  square  form,  with  elegantly 
polished  steps  at  all  sides.  The  stream  rushing  in  at  the 
upper  end  escapes  at  the  under,  while  the  bath,  about 
four  feet  in  depth,  is  constantly  recruited  with  fresh 
water.  The  Queen's  bath,  which  is  tepid,  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  elegant,  and  is  preferred  by  all 
strangers.  They  charge  only  un  paolo,  about  a  six- 
pence. A  greater  luxury,  in  a  climate  like  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  and  one  feels  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  abandon  the  pleasure  of  such  an  immersion. 
To  each  of  the  baths  there  are  attendants — Herculean 
fellows — who  supply  an  abundance  of  towels,  brushes, 
etc.,  and  who  will  prostrate  you  on  the  marble,  and 
champoo  you  to  your  heart's  content  if  so  inclined — 
eliciting  from  most  English  people's  skin  a  profusion  of 
vermicelli  hardly  credible.  This  is  said  to  be  extremely 
invigorating,  but  being  at  present  in  perfect  health,  I  de- 
clined the  honour,  and  my  companion,  though  recom- 
mended to  adopt  it,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to 
such  an  operation,  looking  up  to  the  Hercules  with  terror, 
and  evidently  alarmed  lest  the  man  should  strangle  him. 
Invalids  come  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  to  this 
lovely  place,  and  at  present  there  are  a  number  of 
agreeable  people  of  all  nations,  some  of  whose  ailments, 
I  am  BO  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  are  either  imaginary 
or  very  trifling.  There  is  a  Casino,  as  it  is  called,  or 
large  public  room,  where  they  all  assemble  in  the  even- 
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ing  for  conversation  and  play,  for  they  cannot  exist 
without  a  pharo  table.  The  ladies,  however,  who  are  at 
present  at  the  baths  of  Pisa,  seldom  join  in  this  game, 
and  as  there  is  often  music,  and  sometimes  dancing,  my 
friend  and  I  find  it  a  delightful  resort,  and  drive  out 
there  every  evening.  The  star  of  this  little  assembly 
was  the  Marchioness  Adelaide  Palavicini  Strozzi  of 
Mantua.  She  is  the  first  noble  in  that  dreadfully 
melancholy,  slumbering  city,  and  is  one  of  the  gayest, 
most  high-spirited,  and  accomplished  women  in  Italy. 
She  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  never  has 
any  cavalier  servente,  but  is  kind,  affable,  and  social 
with  all,  particularly  with  strangers.  She  sings  in 
splendid  style  every  evening,  having  always  some 
one  to  accompany  her,  and  dances  like  a  prima 
ballerina.  Instruments  are  easily  procured  in  the  land 
of  song,  and  we  have  monferino,  quadrilles,  and  Italian 
country  dances  almost  every  evening.  My  London 
friend  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  Strozzi's  manners, 
abime  with  her  accomplishments,  and  aneanti  by  her 
charms ;  but  alas !  like  most  of  the  English  you  meet 
on  the  continent,  speaks  nothing  but  his  own  language, 
and  is  condemned  to  the  insipid  task  of  only  gazing  in 
silence  at  the  fascinating  signora.  Adelaide  (for  here 
the  Christian  name  is  generally  applied  to  ladies)  is  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Palavicini,  and  is  by  marriage  in 
close  consanguinity  with  Prince  Strozzi  of  Florence, 
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one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  Tuscany.  But  notwith- 
standing her  high  birth  and  comparative  wealth,  she 
has  not  a  particle  of  hauteur,  and  her  whole  study 
seems  to  be  to  amuse  her  friends,  and  pass  the  time 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Alas!  that  so  lively  and 
delightful  a  young  person  should  be  doomed  to  pass 
her  days  in  Mantua,  which  is,  without  exception,  the 
dullest  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  passed  many  a  happy  hour  at  the  baths  of  Pisa 
with  this  charming  person,  and  found  it  a  melancholy 
circumstance  when  she  at  length  departed  for  Florence. 
On  the  morning  of  her  departure  she  drove  into  the 
Collegio  Vecchio,  and  partook  of  a  dejeune  which  my 
little  friend  had  prepared  in  his  usual  good  taste, 
with  many  little  things  quite  recherche,  and  innumerable 
fruits  and  bon-bons.  Her  husband  was  with  her,  whom 
we  had  not  seen  before,  and  was  kept  in  conversation 
by  a  nice  femme  de  chambre,  a  most  agreeable  person, 
on  the  best  footing  with  her  mistress,  and  remaining  in 
the  room,  smiling  and  chatting,  and  making  herself  as 
useful  as  possible.  Adelaide,  who  is  evidently  a  very 
warmhearted,  kind  person,  and  appeared  rather  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  two  Inglesi,  as  she  called  us, 
pressed  us  very  warmly  to  follow  her  to  Florence;  and 
my  little  friend,  who  seemed  now  quite  in  love  with  her, 
could  not  resist  his  inclination  to  have  a  little  more  of 
her  society,  and  resolved  to  yield  to  her  request — had 
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not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  me  to  accompany 
him.  We  accordingly  followed  her  next  day,  and  re- 
mained for  thirty  days  in  the  capital  of  Etruria,  at  the 
Pelicana  Hotel,  in  her  society  every  day,  accompanying 
her  every  evening,  first  to  the  cucumero  or  opera  buffa, 
and  afterwards  to  the  pergola  or  opera  seria;  some 
evenings,  when  there  was  no  opera,  to  conversazioni  of 
the  highest  circles.  I  shall  not  forget  the  expression 
of  my  good  little  friend's  face  the  morning  that  Adelaide 
and  her  companions  entered  their  carriage  to  leave  with 
post-horses  for  Mantua.  Parting  was  not  a  very  sweet 
sorrow  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  and  when  we  handed 
her  into  the  vehicle,  we  all  three  looked  most  lugubrious, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  the  cloud  was  accom- 
panied with  certain  drops  premonitory  of  the  appalling 
change.  We  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  the  more 
comfortable  atmosphere  of  Pisa  and  the  Collegio 
Vecchio. 


LETTER  TWELFTH. 


PISA,  August,  18- 


MY  DEAR- 


As  you  have  repeatedly  mentioned,  that  what 
chiefly  amuses  you  in  my  letters,  is  what  is  connected 
with  the  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
here,  I  have  selected  from  my  journal  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  I  lately  made,  accompanied  by  my  friend 
Pesciolini.  My  English  companion  I  would  willingly 
have  taken  with  us,  but  he  does  not  speak  a  word 
either  of  French  or  Italian,  and  as  no  one  here,  except 
the  Bosalmini  and  her  sister,  speak  English,  it  would 
be  no  amusement  to  him,  where  they  are  not  present, 
so  he  remained  at  home  with  the  Pole,  and  enjoyed  the 
company  of  his  cigar. 

I  have  often  mentioned  the  Countess  Flaminia  Testa 
as  the  most  talented  and  literary  lady  of  this  place.  I 
lament  to  say  that  we  have  been  lately  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  her  delightful  conversation,  on  account  of 
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indisposition.  She  is  now,  however,  convalescent, 
though  still  confined  to  bed,  and  the  peculiar  trait  of 
manners  and  customs  alluded  to  is,  that  her  friends 
assemble  every  evening  in  her  chamber,  in  a  manner, 
however,  more  calm  and  subdued  than  usual,  and  en- 
deavour to  amuse  and  please  her  by  their  smiles  and 
conversation.  I  should  be  very  apt  to  suppose,  ho.w- 
ever,  but  of  course  leave  it  to  her  physician,  Vaccar, 
said  to  be  the  first  medico  in  Europe,  that  to  so  ex- 
citable a  person  as  Flaminia,  this  species  of  conver- 
sazione must  undoubtedly  retard  her  recovery.  Her 
chamber  is  spacious,  elegantly  furnished,  and  delight- 
fully cool.  The  walls  are  painted  white,  with  devices 
in  gold;  the  roof  in  imitation  of  the  firmament — an 
azure  sky,  with  brilliant  golden  stars.  Her  couch,  the 
framework  of  which  is  iron,  painted  green,  raised  high 
with  French  mattresses,  hung  round  with  rich  silk  cur- 
tains of  pale  blue,  is  exquisitely  pure,  elegant,  and 
broad,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  The  large 
down  pillows  are  covered  with  fine  cambric,  and  the 
sheets  are  of  the  same  material.  There  are  no  such 
horrid  things  as  blankets  on  her  bed,  but  in  their  stead 
a  cover  of  light  blue  silk,  partially  filled  with  the  finest 
down,  which,  when  necessary,  is  shaken  to  the  lower 
extremity,  et  vice  versa.  The  intellectual  countess  lay, 
or  rather  sat — her  head  adorned  only  with  her  luxuriant 
hair;  her  large  oriental  eyes  and  pearly  teeth  appear- 
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ing  more  brilliant  than  usual — not  in  repose,  which,  I 
rather  think,  is  contrary  to  her  nature,  hut  discoursing 
with  nearly  her  usual  animation. 

Being  the  only  stranger,  I  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  conversation.  Her  physician,  a  very 
superior  man — frank,  open,  manly,  and  exceedingly  po- 
pular in  this  place — was  one  of  the  circle  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  appealed  to  by  Flaminia  on  all  occasions.  I 
was  so  much  amused  with  their  discourse,  that  I  have 
jotted  down  a  part  of  it  in  my  journal. 

FLAMINIA. — I  am  persuaded  that  my  doctor  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  England  than  you, 
Inglesi — indeed,  those  I  have  met  could  hardly  speak 
even  three  words  of  French,  and  when  I  suggested  this 
topic  as  the  most  interesting  to  them,  they  seemed  to 
know  little  about  the  matter.  Pray,  doctor,  would 
you  give  us  a  little  of  the  loves  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Essex? 

Vaccar  then,  in  his  own  beautiful  language,  with 
perfect  fluency  and  the  best  accent,  ran  over  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  liaison. 
His  manner  was  so  lively  and  enthusiastic,  that  it 
appeared  like  the  finest  colouring  to  the  most  beautiful 
sketch. 

FLAMINIA. — You  see  the  wisest  and  most  talented 
of  your  Queens,  with  all  her  masculine  spirit  and  power 
of  governing,  was  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
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tender  passion  which  men  suppose  only  subdues  the 
weak  part  of  our  sex.  In  this  extraordinary  woman, 
however,  there  was  another  passion  that  fought  reso- 
lutely with  that  of  love,  and  seemed  to  gain  the  mastery. 
But  why  do  I  call  her  your  Queen?  you  are  Scozzesi, 
and  the  beautiful  and  acccomplished  Mary  reigned 
over  you  at  that  time — the  cousin,  the  rival,  the 
victim,  of  the  jealous,  astute,  and  cruel  daughter  of  the 
tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth.  Your  lovely  Queen,  who 
was  a  hundred  years  before  the  ruffian  Scotch  nobility 
in  civilization,  had  a  difficult  card  to  play.  Such  was 
her  transcendent  charms,  that  the  world  was  much  dis- 
posed to  view  her  conduct  en  couleur  de  rose.  Yet, 
though  much  disposed  to  compassionate  one  of  my  own 
sex,  on  BO  slippery  a  pinnacle,  points  of  history,  well 
confirmed,  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  extenuate  her 
conduct.  Bred  under  Catherine  de  Medici,  how  could 
she  escape  the  contamination  of  her  foul  spirit  of 
intrigue,  bigotry,  and  revenge?  I  fear  she  gratified 
her  mother-in-law  by  fostering  the  plot  for  the  murder 
of  Scottish  Protestants,  un  petit  Saint  Bartholomew. 
"What  folly  to  give  influence  to  such  a  wretch  as  Rizzio ; 
how  heartless  her  conduct  to  Chatelar ;  what  dupli- 
city to  Darnley,  the  privacy  to  whose  murder,  as 
Talleyrand  would  say,  was  worse  than  a  crime — it  was 
a  blunder — all  her  connection  with  Bothwell  is  re- 
volting. 
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VACCAR. — Permit  mo,  as  a  medical  man,  to  say  that 
Darnley's  body,  unmutilated  as  it  was,  could  never 
have  been  blown  up ;  he  must  have  been  suffocated.  I 
am  convinced  she  was  privy  to  the  whole  matter. 

MYSELF. — Though  we  Scozzesi  are  at  least  as  brave 
as  the  other  two  nations  forming  Great  Britain,  we 
have  been  always  said  to  have  a  soft  corner  in  our 
hearts  that  bleeds  for  the  fair  sex,  and  our  juries  never 
condemn  a  pretty  woman.  I  myself  feel  this  national 
peculiarity,  and  am  glad  that  Scottish  law  possesses 
the  medium  verdict,  of  which  I  willingly  give  our  lovely 
Queen  the  benefit.  It  was,  as  the  lady  says,  a  ruffian 
period,  and  when  the  passions  were  excited,  truth,  and 
every  scruple  of  moral  feeling  were  levelled  by  a  rude 
people ;  it  indeed  became  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  evidence  in  this,  or  any  other  case,  so  that 
mystery  still  hangs  over  many  events  of  the  period. 

FLAMINIA. — I  admire  your  sentiments  regarding 
your  beautiful  Queen,  and  believe  that  if  she  reigned  in 
the  present  day,  her  talents  would  have  secured  the  ap- 
probation of  civilised  society,  and  she  never  would  have 
fallen  into  any  of  those  errors  which  throw  a  cloud  of 
doubt  over  her  fair  fame.  Her  son  was  surely  fatuous, 
and  had  the  English  beheaded  him  instead  of  his  son, 
who  was  a  better  man,  though  given  to  duplicity,  it  would 
have  been  more  like  poetical  justice.  Your  nation  is 
much  improved  since  that  period.  You  are  a  laborious, 
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wealthy  people,  and  thanks  to  your  insular  situation, 
and  your  navy,  you  keep  your  enemies  at  a  distance. 
Your  House  of  Commons  seems  a  bear  garden,  where 
business  is  carried  on  by  long  speeches  and  disputation . 
Pitt  is  a  great  man,  but  has  no  scruples  about  putting 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Bull.  Your  taxes  of 
seventy  millions  appear  to  us  incredible ;  your  King, 
however,  is  a  good  man,  and  whatever  his  talents  may 
be,  he  knows  how  to  make  choice  of  his  ministers, 
and  displays  his  natural  obstinacy  against  the  common 
enemy. 

VACCAR. — Our  poor  country  has  few  taxes ;  we  have 
neither  army  or  navy  to  support ;  our  climate  and  soil 
are  excellent;  we  like  our  opera,  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
ladies ;  and  while  the  toil-worn  Briton  is  consuming  his 
days  in  care  and  labour,  we  are  enjoying  the  dolce  farni- 
ente.  Were  the  gentlemen  of  Italy  to  waste  their  whole 
time  in  discussion  and  disputation,  their  sweethearts 
and  wives  would  soon  look  out  for  more  attentive 
admirers,  and  more  agreeable  society. 

At  this  last  remark  the  countess  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  exclaimed,  with  all  the  spirit  of  an 
Italian,  "Sicuro  !  sicuro!  sicurissimo." 


LETTER   THIRTEENTH. 

SULLE  COLLINE  Di  PISA,  October,  18 — . 

MY  DEAR , 

THE  nobility  of  Italy,  very  unlike  the  same 
class  in  England,  remain  almost  the  whole  year  in  the 
large  cities,  which  they  are,  no  doubt,  forced  to  do  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  it  being  for  many  months  quite 
insupportable  in  the  country,  where  their  houses  are 
generally  smaller,  and  stand  individually.  In  the  cities, 
with  which  Italy  is  studded,  the  palaces,  as  they  are 
called,  are  immensely  large,  and  the  apartments  spa- 
cious, with  roofs  of  great  height,  while  every  plan  is 
adopted  to  procure  the  comfort  of  coolness.  The  high 
houses  shade  one  another,  and  their  altitude  gives  a 
current  of  air  to  the  streets,  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  love  of  society  is  probably  the  chief 
motive  in  the  adoption  of  this  custom,  for  even  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  which  for  a  short  time  is  compara- 
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lively  cool,  they  remain  exclusively  in  the  towns,  their 
passion  for  the  opera  no  doubt  having  great  influence. 
During  the  present  month,  however,  which  is  called 
the  Villeggiatura,  almost  every  family  having  any 
possessions  in  land  repairs  to  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks  to  examine  their  rural  affairs,  to  witness  the 
joyous  vintage,  and  receive  their  half  of  the  crops — their 
source  of  revenue.  My  friends,  the  cavalier  Pesciolini 
and  his  brother,  most  kind  and  amiable  persons, 
generally  invite  a  few  friends  to  keep  them  company 
during  the  Villeggiatura,  and  he  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  request  me  to  be  one  of  the  party.  His 
brother,  himself,  and  I,  were  in  one  open  carriage,  and 
we  were  altogether  a  formidable  party,  including  the 
inmates,  about  fourteen,  and  had  to  travel  thirty  miles 
in  devious  roads,  partly  on  the  way  to  Siena,  running  to 
the  Colline,  or  small  hills,  as  they  are  called,  where  his 
property  lies,  in  a  part  of  Tuscany  which,  I  believe, 
the  French  have  never  visited,  and  where  the  peasantry 
have  more  of  the  ancient  Roman  about  them  than  in 
the  lower  and  more  inhabited  parts,  and  often  introduce 
words  which  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  but 
not  in  the  Italian.  His  villa  is  a  very  old  mansion, 
close  to  a  hamlet,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  contadini 
reside;  in  which  there  is  a  chapel,  and,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  convent.  The  district  is  hilly,  not  mountain- 
ous, producing  little  grain,  but  abounding  with  the 
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olive  and  vine,  and  is  not  far  distant  from  the  old 
Etruscan  city  called  Volterra,  which  you  will  observe 
by  a  glance  at  your  maps.  It  is  amusing  to  see  crops 
gathering  in  so  perfectly  different  from  those  we  are 
accustomed  to.  The  olives  are  beautiful ;  their  oil — of 
which  I  often  take  half  a  wine  glass — delicious  when 
fresh;  and  the  grapes,  brought  in  by  the  contadini  in 
large  baskets,  are  thrown  into  huge  vats,  of  which  the 
cavalier  has  a  long  row,  preparatory  to  being  pressed. 
The  wine  produced  on  the  Colline  is  much  esteemed, 
having  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  flavour,  and  resembling, 
when  old,  I  should  say,  Hungary  wine,  such  as  is 
generally  drunk  at  Vienna,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  about 
the  strength  of  good  claret,  being  without  a  particle  of 
brandy.  We  have  abundance  of  it  every  day  at  table, 
but  though  we  dine  at  about  two,  and  often  remain 
long  in  conversation,  very  little  is  consumed.  The 
party  here  at  present  are  very  social,  polite,  intelligent 
persons,  and  we  pass  the  time,  I  assure  you,  most 
agreeably,  and  I  may  say,  in  an  exceedingly  intellec- 
tual manner.  During  the  morning,  which  is  compara- 
tively cool  on  the  hills,  we  generally  make  some  excur- 
sion, viewing  the  cheerful  vintage,  tasting  and  com- 
paring the  variety  of  delicious  grapes,  and  conversing 
with  the  peasants,  who  are  lively  and  intelligent,  and 
speak  their  fine  language  beautifully,  interspersing  it 
with  many  quaint  words  of  pure  Latin.  I  think  the 
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invaders  never  penetrated  into  this  quarter;  and  the 
people  here  are  certainly  very  like  the  ancient  Romans, 
not  a  snub  nose  is  to  be  seen  among  a  million  of  them. 
Another  of  our  amusements  here  is  to  sally  out  after 
it  is  dark  and  listen  to  the  charming  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, one  of  which  serenades  every  night,  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  delight  I  have  experienced  in  listen- 
ing to  his  long,  protracted,  varied,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
traordinary song.  The  nightingale  does  not  whistle 
like  other  birds,  but  actually  sings  in  a  clear  volume  of 
sound  and  variety  of  intonation,  perfectly  marvellous. 
It  is  only  the  drowsy  ear  of  night  that  he  charms ;  and 
having  always  hitherto  been  in  cities  during  the  drowsy 
hours,  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hear 
this  grand  soprano,  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say, 
grand  tenore,  though  his  voice  is  rather  high  for  that 
term,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  my  companions  can 
prevail  upon  me  to  return  to  bed.  His  strain  seems  a 
concatenation  of  clear  swelling  liquid  notes,  sometimes 
varied  with  rapid  execution,  and  one  would  even  think 
that  he  occasionally  delivered  them  with  passion. 
People  here  never  dream  of  putting  the  nightingale  in 
durance  vile;  indeed,  as  he  remains  here  voluntarily  for 
several  months,  that  unnatural  plan  becomes  unneces- 
sary; but  Moscow,  I  am  informed,  where  the  climate  is 
totally  different,  is  remarkable  for  having  numbers  of 
nightingales  in  cages,  to  which  they  become  quite 
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reconciled,  being  sweet-tempered  birds,  and  sing  with 
their  natural  brilliancy.  I' have  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  English  word  nightingale,  from  a  Latin  and 
a  Saxon  root — gallus,  a  cock — it  is  only  the  male 
that  sings;  and  night — it  is  only  during  that  season 
he  charms  the  ear.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  night- 
ingale sings  longer  in  the  cage  than  when  free,  and  has 
a  peculiar  delight  in  following  a  little  organ,  which  he 
joins  exactly  in  the  same  key.  One  of  the  guests  here 
informs  me  that  a  friend  of  his  at  Modena  had  a  very 
fine  nightingale  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  his  song.  Its  tone  was 
infinitely  more  mellow  than  that  of  any  other  bird  of 
the  species,  while  by  an  exertion  it  could  increase  it  to 
much  additional  volume  and  brilliancy.  When  the  bird 
gave  the  full  round  of  his  song,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinued above  twenty  seconds,  my  friend  could  distinguish 
sixteen  different  beginnings  and  closes,  which  were, 
however,  without  a  pause,  as  they  were  united  by  in- 
termediate little  graceful  notes,  with  a  degree  of  judg- 
ment such  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  variety. 
In  respiration,  the  management  of  which  is  so  difficult, 
he  showed  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  opera  singer. 
You  Scottish  gentlemen  should  particularly  admire  the 
nightingale,  as  his  song  is  characterised  by  similar 
peculiarities  to  those  of  your  national  melodies,  being 
wild,  plaintive,  and  melancholy.  Have  you  read  what 
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iny  favourite  author  Pliny  says  of  this  charming  bird  ? 
This  he  gave  us  in  Latin  nearly  as  follows : — "  The 
nightingale  that  for  fifteen  days  and  nights  did,  in  the 
thickest  shades,  continue  his  note  without  intermission, 
deserves  our  attention  and  wonder.  How  surprising 
that  so  great  a  voice  can  reside  in  so  small  a  body  ! 
such  perseverance  in  so  minute  an  animal!  With 
what  a  musical  propriety  are  the  sounds  he  produces 
modulated !  The  note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  a 
long  breath,  now  stealing  off  into  a  different  cadence, 
now  interrupted  by  a  break,  then  changing  into  a  new 
note  by  an  unexpected  transition;  now  seeming  to 
renew  the  same  strain,  then  deceiving  expectation ! 
He  sometimes  seems  to  murmur  within  himself — full, 
deep,  sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trembling;  now  at  the  top, 
the  middle,  and  bottom  of  the  scale  !  In  short,  in  that 
little  bill  seems  to  reside  all  the  melody  which  man  has 
vainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a  variety  of  musical 
instruments.  Some  even  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a 
different  song  from  the  rest,  and  contend  with  each 
other  with  great  vigour.  The  bird,  overcome,  is  then 
seen  only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  life." 

One  of  the  guests  here,  a  philosopher  from  Milan,  is 
as  great  an  admirer  of  the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds  " 
as  myself;  he  accompanies  us  in  our  midnight  walk, 
aud  soliloquises  with  all  the  eloquence  of  an  improvisa- 
tore  on  the  qualities  of  the  nightingale.  For  the  first 
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time  he  has  even  drawn  a  moral  on  the  occasion,  and 
says  that  the  circumstance  of  a  plain  little  bird  de- 
veloping such  a  volume  of  varied  and  beautiful  music, 
and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  nearly  a  mile  off,  should 
make  us  less  intoxicated  by  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  external  form,  so  much  regarded  in  a  country  where 
painting  and  sculpture  are  too  exclusively  admired  and 
studied.  In  this  he  probably  may  have  some  internal 
mental  allusion  to  himself,  being  conscious  of  being  old 
and  ugly,  but  possessing  a  rich  fund  of  varied  informa- 
tion, and  the  finest  powers  for  giving  it  utterance. 
He  eulogises  the  bird  as  a  musician  of  the  first  rank 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  while  minor  singers 
pour  their  feeble  strains  only  during  the  day;  his 
powerful  and  melifluous  voice  charms  the  drowsy  ear 
of  night,  and  animates  the  sleeping  woods  and  groves. 
Listen  to  his  fine,  long,  quivering  notes ;  what  variety, 
what  sweetness,  what  brilliancy  of  tone.  Instinct  evi- 
dently prompts  him  to  study  the  composition  of  his 
melody.  He  begins  softly  ;  gradually  swells  his  notes, 
till  at  length  they  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent. 
He  passes  from  serious  to  gay;  from  simple  strains  to 
wild  and  severe  complicated  warblings ;  from  beautiful 
light  turns  and  shakes  to  languishing  sighs;  and, 
indeed,  possesses  the  wonderful  art  of  pleasing  the  ear 
by  every  variety,  as  well  as  every  charm  of  song. 
You  perhaps  know,  he  said,that  the  Divine  hand  which 
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modelled  this  bird,  aware  that  the  delicate  lungs  of  so 
small  a  creature  would  be  easily  injured  by  motions  so 
violent,  has  fastened  them  to  the  back-bone  by  a  num- 
ber of  little  sinews.  The  orifice  of  his  windpipe  is 
very  large,  and  that  is  certainly  what  most  contributes 
to  the  variety  of  those  sounds,  which,  in  charming  the 
ear,  fill  the  soul  with  a  sweet  and  heavenly  joy.  Ad- 
dressing me,  he  observed,  you  have  him  in  England 
only  for  four  months,  and  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  he  is 
never  heard.  In  proof  of  my  moral  formerly  adduced, 
how  contemptible  compared  to  my  favourite  are  all  the 
American  birds,  with  their  varied  and  splendid  plumage. 
What  a  curious  variety  it  is  in  nature  that  not  one  of 
them  should  sing ;  they  are  literally  dumb  idols. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  extraordinary  than  the 
immense  number  of  birds  that  alight  on  the  Colline  di 
Pisa  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  thousands  they  are 
in  progress  of  emigration  from  north  to  south,  and 
have  instinct  to  know,  that  after  leaving  the  peninsula 
of  Italy  they  have  a  very  long  flight  over  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  thence  to  Africa.  The  innocent  creatures, 
therefore,  rest  for  a  short  time  here,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  dog-tired,  that  they  seem  to  fall  down  in  a 
shower,  instead  of  alighting.  The  Colline  are  prepared 
for  this  annual  emigration,  and  numerous  little  bushes 
are  planted  in  fit  situations  where  the  stranger  bird 
incautiously  alights.  In  a  moment  he  is  enveloped  in 
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the  nets  of  the  parastaia,  as  they  are  called,  which, 
attached  to  two  light  poles,  are  propelled  by  immense 
springs,  and  suddenly  fly  over  the  bushes.  The  fowler, 
who  is  concealed  in  a  deep  hole  covered  with  bushes, 
runs  quickly  out  and  pulls  their  necks,  that  none  may 
escape.  Young  Pesciolini  and  myself  have  repeatedly 
accompanied  the  caciatore  in  his  den,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  birds  amid 
hopes  and  fears ;  and  when  they  do  alight  upon  the 
particular  bushes,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is 
something  like  the  gratification  of  shooting  grouse, 
though  I  am  sufficiently  a  Scotchman  greatly  to  prefer 
the  latter  sport.  These  small  birds  are  roasted  in 
dozens  for  dinner  every  day  at  present,  and  though  not 
fit  for  a  hungry  man,  are  exceedingly  pleasant  picking. 
None  of  them,  however,  will  compare  with  the  thrush, 
a  dainty  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  celebrated  by 
Horace ;  but  though  we  have  had  them  occasionally  at 
Gizano,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  exquisite  flavour, 
they  require  other  means  for  catching  them  much  more 
tedious  and  intricate,  and  are,  of  course,  much  more 
rare.  A  sort  of  small  grove,  with  stunted,  clipped 
young  trees,  is  gradually  nourished,  into  which  little 
rods  covered  with  bird-lime  are  insinuated,  and  an 
ingenious  fellow  sits  in  a  hole  hard  by,  covered  up  as 
usual,  and  having  a  little  hollow  ball  in  his  mouth, 
produces  a  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  thrush's  note. 
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The  unwary  bird  is  attracted,  and  is  caught  by  the 
snare,  when  the  caciatore,  hearing  him  flutter,  jumps 
out  and  gives  him  the  coup  de  grace,  catching,  how- 
ever, only  one  at  a  time. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  however,  that  any  of  those 
birds  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  our  own  moor 
game,  which  possesses  one  most  agreeable  advantage, 
that  they  afford  a  healthy  person  a  proper  bite.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  market  of  Pisa  is 
constantly  supplied  with  much  more  variety  of  game 
than  we  have,  and  at  one -fifth  of  the  price. 

Pheasants,  partridges,  and  venison,  are  almost  con- 
stantly to  be  had,  and  even  cignale,  or  wild  boar, 
considered  by  gourmands  the  finest  of  all  eating. 
This  abundance  of  game  arises  from  the  proximity  of  the 
old  city  to  the  Maremma,  an  immense  tract  of  unculti- 
vated, unwholesome,  marshy  land,  extending  all  along 
the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Home.  The  cacciatori,  a  class 
of  adventurous  fellows,  who  make  a  living  in  this  way, 
venture,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  into  the  Maremma 
during  the  day,  but  dare  not  remain  during  the  night, 
so  pestilential  is  the  malaria.  In  shooting  the  wild 
boar,  they  generally  go  a  few  together,  and  when 
the  sport  is  followed  by  gentlemen,  they  are  always  on 
horseback,  some  with  spears,  and  some'  with  fowling- 
pieces.  The  boars  are  very  fierce  and  difficult  to 
despatch,  and  when  a  horseman  is  unseated,  which,  from 
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the  roughness  of  the  ground,  is  not  uncommon,  he  is 
often  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attack  of  the  fierce 
animal.  The  fear  of  the  foul  air,  more  than  that  of 
encountering  the  cignale,  however,  has  rendered  this 
species  of  hunting  now  unpopular.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  France,  however,  I  am  informed, 
hunting  the  wild  boar  is  still  a  favourite  amusement, 
and  the  people  here  say,  that  the  only  wound  Bonaparte 
has  ever  received,  was  from  the  tusk  of  one  of  those 
animals,  against  whom,  after  being  unhorsed,  he  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself,  sword  in  hand. 

There  is  a  trait  of  the  manners  here  which  I  admire 
very  much.  It  is  considered  the  point  of  politeness  to 
allow  your  guests  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations  or  caprice,  until  the  dinner 
hour.  A  servant  brings  your  breakfast,  consisting  of 
a  tumbler  of  coffee,  excellent  small  rolls,  prepared  with 
a  proportion  of  olive  oil,  thin  slices  of  raw  Bologna 
sausage,  with  a  few  fresh  figs,  often  omelette,  eggs,  if  it 
is  known  you  like  them,  but  no  butter  nor  cream.  The 
tray  is  handed  into  bed  if  you  choose  it — you  may 
remain  there  as  long  as  you  feel  disposed,  and  you  may 
read  or  write  without  interruption  until  dinner  is 
announced,  which  is,  however,  always  about  two  o'clock. 
If  you  enter  the  parlour  early,  as  I  always  do,  you  are 
gladly  received,  and  some  scheme  formed  for  your 
amusement,  but  if  otherwise,  they  make  no  remark. 
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We  amuse  ourselves  here  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
reading  a  French  comedy,  and  I,  of  course,  am 
obliged  to  take  a  part.  While  reading  aloud  a 
few  evenings  ago,  with  my  head  accidentally  lean- 
ing on  the  wall,  I  was  amazed  to  find  it  rap  against 
the  wainscot  with  great  violence.  The  party  all 
rose  in  great  consternation,  and  ran  out  of  the 
house,  not  taking  time  even  to  put  on  their  caps  or 
hats.  I  followed,  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  but  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  an  earthquake,  which,  in  Italy, 
you  know  is  very  common,  on  a  small  scale,  though 
they  have  never  had  as  yet,  anything  like  those  at 
Lisbon.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  had  another 
shock,  which  shook  us  in  our  beds  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes. All  the  other  inmates  arose,  and  with  hardly 
any  covering,  flew  out  of  the  dwelling,  and  remained 
miserably  in  the  fields  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 
The  younger  Pesciolini  rushed  into  my  bed-room,  and 
insisted  upon  me  getting  up  to  save  my  life,  as  the 
house,  he  said,  was  falling  about  our  ears.  Whether 
from  ignorance,  or  whatever  other  cause,  I  refused  to 
move,  and  soon  fell  into  a  comfortable  snooze,  from 
which  I  only  awoke  at  the  usual  time,  and  could  not 
help  laughing  at  my  friends,  who  looked  all  so  pale, 
jaded,  and  uncomfortable.  The  earthquake  did  no 
harm  at  Gizano,  but  at  Poggi  Bonzo,  distant  but  a  few 
miles,  many  of  the  chimney -tops  were  shaken  off, 
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and  an  old  barn  was  crumbled  to  ruins.  At  dinner, 
the  cavalier  amused  us  with  a  glowing  account  of 
a  very  extraordinary  succession  of  earthquakes,  which 
had  taken  place  a  short  time  ago  at  Bologna,  and 
which  lasted  forty  days.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  all  quitted  their 
palaces,  and  united  in  forming  a  sort  of  camp  in  a  fine 
situation  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  where  they 
arranged  many  elegant  tents,  in  which,  by  degrees, 
they  introduced  many  nice  articles  of  luxury,  and 
notwithstanding  the  continuation  of  the  earthquakes 
for  forty  days,  their  camp  became  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  gaiety,  festivity  and  gallantry.  The  mad 
English,  as  he  called  them,  came  galloping  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  to  feel  the  earthquake.  Many  of 
them  were  persons  of  large  fortune,  with  equipages, 
servants,  and  fine  horses.  In  a  short  time  private 
theatricals  were  got  up,  and  even  horse-racing  among 
the  English.  A  horrid  shake  occurred  every  now  and 
then,  but  the  earth  never  opened,  and  the  mad  English, 
as  he  called  my  worthy  countrymen,  only  laughed  at 
the  occurrence.  At  length  the  shaking  ceased,  the 
excitement  was  over,  the  English  galloped  off  to  other 
parts,  and  the  fair  ladies  of  Bologna,  who  had  never 
formerly  been  so  gay,  returned  with  regret  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  their  Palazzi,  which  now  appeared  like 
dungeons. 
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One  of  the  brothers  of  our  host,  for  he  has  two,  is 
residing  hero  at  present,  and  is  commonly  called  II 
Decano,  being  a  dean  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  is 
an  accomplished  fine  looking  young  man,  and  totally 
free  from  superstition.  He  is  very  fond  of  cards,  and 
plays  whist  exceedingly  well.  When  it  approaches 
nine  o'clock,  however,  he  continues  frequently  looking 
at  his  watch,  and  exactly  at  that  hour  retires  to  the 
library  for  about  an  hour,  being  obliged  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  to  read  over  a  prescribed  number  of  Latin 
prayers.  In  retiring  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  makes 
horrid  grimaces,  as  if  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  leave 
us,  and  has  repeatedly  requested  me  to  accompany  him 
while  he  went  through  this  irksome  ordeal.  On  those 
occasions  he,  seizing  the  book,  and  finding  the  place 
where  he  has  to  begin,  and  then  marking  where  he  has 
to  stop,  reads  with  such  rapidity  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word,  except  the  "  ora  pro  nobis,"  which  he 
pronounced  slowly  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph.  1 
continued  talking  to  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  he  answered  me  with  nods,  looks,  winks,  etc., 
while  he  continued  to  blatter  over  the  long  Latin 
formula  with  extraordinary  execution.  At  length  it 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  style  of  the  school-boys, 
when  a  holiday  is  announced, — 

"  With  hasty  motion,  and  with  eager  looks, 
See  them  prepare  with  joy  to  shut  their  books," 
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he  closed  the  volume,  and  seizing  my  arm  with — • 
"  Bravo !  ora  e  finito,  audiamo  a  whist" — we  hurried 
down  stairs.  Though  you  know  I  have  made  a  vow 
neither  to  take  notice  of,  or  even  to  appear  to  know 
anything  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
here  which  I  do  not  approve  of,  I  may  venture  to 
say  to  you,  that  I  felt  shocked  at  the  irreverence  and 
absurdity  of  this  piece  of  mockery.  I  should  fear  that 
my  young  friend  the  dean  has  never  yet  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  or  perhaps  what  is  still  worse,  has 
been  driven  like  many  of  the  most  enlightened  people 
here,  by  the  absurdity  of  the  system  and  immorality  of 
the  priesthood,  into  a  state  of  total  infidelity,  he  not,  of 
course,  daring,  like  his  two  brothers,  to  ridicule  the 
whole  system  openly,  but  having  probably  similar 
sentiments.  You  have  little  idea  in  Scotland  of  its 
actual  deformity.  Roman  Catholics  there  are  under 
the  eye  of  Protestants,  and  a  certain  decency  and 
conformity  is  found  necessary;  but  here,  where  it  is 
the  established  religion  of  the  country — and  indeed  no 
Protestants,  except  an  occasional  traveller — it  appears 
in  its  true  colours.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  write 
on  a  subject  you  already  know  so  well,  but  merely 
remark  that  I  have  never  seen  any  Bible  here  but  my 
own,  and  that  there  is  never  upon  any  occasion  a 
sermon  preached,  or  religious  instruction  in  any  way 
communicated  to  the  people. 
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I  mentioned  that  the  ancient  town  of  Volterra  is  but 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  estate  of  cavalier  Pescio- 
lini,  and  as  I  had  repeatedly  said  that  I  would  like  to 
see  it,  he,  with  his  usual  politeness,  ordered  a  couple  of 
stout  ponies  to  be  procured,  as  best  fitted  for  the  rough 
hilly  ground,  and  desired  his  younger  brother,  Pietro, 
to  accompany  me.  As,  even  at  this  season,  his 
majesty  the  sun  is  too  powerful  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  take  exercise  with  any  comfort,  we  breakfasted 
at  an  early  hour,  and  set  off  mounted  upon  our  said 
little  quadrupeds,  which  proved  very  sagacious  and 
sure-footed,  but  obstinate,  and  totally  devoid  of  that 
sympathy  which  the  generous  high-bred  steed  intuitively 
feels  for  his  rider.  They  were  slow,  stubborn,  and, 
like  the  dull  ass,  mended  little  by  cudgelling.  There 
is  no  public  road  in  this  remote  quarter,  and  we  were 
forced  to  make  our  way  through  many  devious  paths, 
and  precipitous,  almost  impassable  ruts  and  ravines,  in 
an  odd  volcanic  region ;  but  we  had  still  the  advantage 
of  having  Volterra  generally  in  sight,  as  it  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and 
is  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  At  last  wo 
came  upon  a  road,  close  to  the  town,  and  scrambled  up 
an  exceedingly  steep  causeway  to  the  gate  of  this  most 
extraordinary  looking  ancient  Etruscan  city.  It  is 
well  built,  but  seems  almost  wholly  filled  with  churches, 
chapels,  oratories,  and  other  religious  houses,  of  which 
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there  are  about  fifty,  being  the  see  of  a  cardinal,  who 
seldom  visits  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  spa,  as  it  would  bo 
called  in  England,  having  some  fine  medicinal  waters, 
but  is  little  frequented  by  strangers,  and  has  such  a 
quiet,  deserted  appearance,  that  it  seemed  as  dull  and 
lonely  as  the  middle  of  the  night.  We,  however,  found 
a  little  life  in  one  quarter,  where  they  have  a  manufac- 
tory of  alabaster,  and  produce  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  beautiful  classical  little  figures,  which  form 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  mantel-pieces  in  drawing- 
rooms.  The  alabaster  is  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  pieces,  however,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet 
in  diameter,  beautifully  pure,  transparent,  and  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  allow  the  first  operation  to  be  effected 
by  a  turning  machine.  They  then  go  into  the  hands  of 
a  very  superior  class  of  workmen,  or,  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  artists,  who  finish  them  in  a  style  of  taste  and 
elegance  peculiar  to  the  Italians. 

The  following  short  account  of  Volterra  is  drawn 
from  two  of  the  native  authors : — This  town  contains 
6000  inhabitants.  There  are  very  celebrated  salt 
springs  here,  which  issue  out  of  the  mountains  Scornello, 
and  produce  56,102  cwts.  of  salt  annually.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  beautiful  marble,  alabaster,  freestone, 
and  coals  are  found ;  the  alabaster  is  wrought  upon 
the  spot  into  vases  and  figures.  The  painter  Daniel 
da  Volterra  was  born  here.  Montecavoli,  which  is 
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near  this  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  hot 
springs. 

I  was  struck  here  with  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  being  more  classically  Eoman ;  and  my  friend 
asserts,  though  I  should  feel  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  it, 
that  the  Goths  and  the  Barbarians,  who  overran  the 
peninsula,  never  visited  this  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  race  of  people  here,  has  not 
been  contaminated  either  by  the  foul  blood  of  the 
invaders,  nor  the  stamp  of  their  ugly  physiognomy. 
He  says  some  learned  men  even  assert  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Volterra  are  a  pure  breed  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans  ;  that  their  features,  though  resembling  the 
Romans,  are  somewhat  different,  and  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  seen  on  the  ancient  vases  in  Terra 
Colta,  so  many  of  which  were  found  in  Pompeii,  and 
which  were  considered  antiquities  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Many  of  these  have  been  sent  to  England,  and 
are  ascertained  to  be  at  least  three  thousand  years  old. 
This  is  not  more  incredible  than  what  is  believed 
regarding  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  place  being  so  very  much  secluded, 
the  race  might  possibly  remain,  like  the  Jews,  with 
little  or  no  admixture  of  other  blood,  retaining  the 
original  cast  of  feature.  One  consolation  is  felt  amid 
the  innumerable  religious  houses  in  so  inconsiderable  a 
town,  that  almost  all  of  them  have  a  few  good  paint- 
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ings,  some  of  them  of  the  very  best  masters,  natives  of 
the  place ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  absurdity  of  the 
Catholic  ritual,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  grudge  no 
expense  in  ornamenting  their  churches  with  the  finest 
works  of  art — all  Scripture  subjects — and  have  uni- 
formly patronised  the  most  eminent  in  the  divine  art  of 
painting. 

The  view  from  Volterra  is  interesting  in  the  distance, 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  rough,  rutty,  and 
sterile.  Some  villages  in  its  vicinity  have  crumbled 
into  decay,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ground 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  agitated  or  turned  upside  down 
by  some  succession  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions.  In 
the  evening  we  prepared  to  return  to  Gizano,  but  were 
retarded  several  hours,  having  lost  our  way  more  than 
once  among  the  clayey  ravines,  and  found  on  our  ap- 
proach homewards  a  few  of  our  friends  had  gone  out  in 
search  of  us,  who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  dirty 
appearance,  and  particularly  at  that  of  the  ponies, 
which,  originally  black,  now  with  perspiration,  clay, 
and  dust,  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  coating  of 
bright  fawn  colour.  None  of  them  had  ever  had  the 
curiosity  to  visit  Volterra,  and  we,  by  a  concerted  plan, 
expatiated  upon  the  romantic  situation,  its  fine  churches, 
the  splendid  distant  view  from  its  walls,  its  rare  ancient 
paintings,  its  magnificent  alabaster  manufactory,  and 
the  classical  beauty  of  its  inhabitants.  So  delighted 
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were  they  with  our  description  that  they  determined  to 
form  a  party,  and  brave  all  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise to  reach  such  a  paradise.  The  following  day, 
however,  we  relented,  and  feeling  averse  to  subject 
gentlemen,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  more  than 
double  our  age,  and  one  of  them  approaching  the 
grand  climacteric,  to  so  rough  an  exploration,  we 
descended  to  plain  prose,  and  gave  them  a  more 
matter  of  fact,  common  sense,  cool,  candid,  and  graphic 
account  of  our  excursion,  with  which  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly amused. 

One  of  the  other  guests  residing  at  present  at 
Gizano,  is  an  old  literatus  or  philosopher  from  Milan — 
a  tall,  raw-boned  man,  about  sixty;  an  interminable 
talker,  learned,  penetrating,  satirical,  and  particularly 
conversant  in  history  and  the  fine  arts.  The  con- 
versation betwixt  this  man  and  the  cavalier  himself, 
who  generally  takes  the  lead,  is  very  amusing,  and 
often  instructive.  Sometimes  the  atmosphere  is  cleared 
by  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  of  argument  betwixt  them,  but 
though  our  host  is  very  clever,  has  read  a  good  deal, 
speaks  well,  and  is  very  keen  in  dispute,  he  is  gene- 
rally floored  by  Cavalcabo,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
Milanese  philosopher.  I  have  jotted  in  my  journal  a 
little  of  their  conversation  of  yesterday,  which  may 
perhaps  amuse  you. 

CAVALIER. — The  poems  of  Ossian — a  countryman 
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of  our  young  friend  here — has  become  a  standard 
book  in  various  languages,  but  I  should  conceive  it 
owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the  translation  into 
Italian  by  the  Abbe  Cesarotti,  who  has  given  them 
dignity  and  effect  by  the  classical  beauty  of  his  style, 
by  his  splendid  poetry,  and  the  euphony  of  our 
beautiful  language,  in  which  they  may  be  said  to  be 
elegantly  clothed  and  ornamented. 

CAVALCABO. — Your  observations,  Signer  Cavalier, 
arise  from  your  not  understanding,  as  I  do,  the 
English  language,  which  I  read,  though  I  do  not 
speak  it.  It  is  certainly  not  so  classically  derived 
as  ours,  and  the  same  effect  cannot  be  given,  so  far 
as  the  mere  effect  of  sweet  sounding  words  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  has  become  in  modern  times  powerful 
and  expressive,  and  receives  dignity  and  weight  from 
the  immense  number  of  works  of  the  highest  talent 
that  are  daily  emanating  from  the  English  press. 
The  poems  of  Ossian  are  much  more  simple  and  sub- 
lime in  the  original  than  in  Cesarotti's  translation, 
in  which  they  lose  much,  by  the  very  circumstance  you 
applaud,  which  appears  to  me  as  similar  to  putting 
a  modern  dress  on  the  Yenus  de  Medici  or  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 

CAVALIER. — From  all  that  I  can  gather,  that  poem, 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  literary  world, 
is  neither  of  ancient  nor  of  Scottish  Highland  origin, 
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but  was  written  by  some  book-maker  far  removed 
from  the  mountains  of  our  young  friend's  romantic 
country.  He  is  certainly,  however,  ingenious,  gifted 
with  some  power  of  imagination,  and  has  produced 
an  excellent  imitation  of  what  may  be  conceived  to 
have  been  the  feelings,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  regions  in  that  remote  age. 

CAVALCABO. — Your  observation  arises  from  your 
not  having  read,  in  the  original,  all  the  evidence  which 
has  been  brought  forward  on  a  subject  which  has 
divided  and  excited,  to  a  violent  degree,  the  critical  and 
fastidious  in  England.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
bear  all  the  genuine  marks  of  originality.  I  do  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  could  have,  by  the 
mere  power  of  imagination,  produced  those  simple, 
wild,  characteristic,  and  sublime  poems ;  and  I  believe, 
in  common  with  the  greater  part  of  those  who  dis- 
passionately consider  the  matter,  that  the  account  of 
the  man  himself,  whose  name  I  never  could  pronounce, 
is  correct.  That  he  lived  for  some  time  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  [where  the 
people  are  well-known  to  be  passionately  fond  of  the 
recital  of  stories,  poems,  and  songs,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition ;  that  he 
received  them  from  the  minstrels,  bards,  seers,  and 
other  people  of  those  parts,  and  merely  arranged  and 
translated  them  into  their  present  form  and  language. 
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It  is  pleasing  also  to  the  admirers  of  Ossian,  to  find 
this  corroborated  by  an  irresistibly  convincing  circum- 
stance. For  the  poor  author,  elated  by  the  success  of 
his  translation,  and  not  having  wisdom  to  know  the 
limited  extent  of  his  powers,  attempted  three  original 
works.  They  were  the  most  miserably  weak  productions 
that  ever  fell  dead-born  from  the  press,  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  those  literati  who  had  endeavoured,  by  their 
obstinacy,  to  mar  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  work. 

CAVALIER. — It  is  allowed,  however,  by  every  sensible 
man,  that  your  hero,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  at- 
tempted too  much.  Not  content  with  wishing  the  world 
to  believe  him  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and  a  painter, 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  endeavour  also  to  shine 
as  a  poet.  I  consider  him  in  architecture  inferior  to 
Bernini,  Wren,  Mansard,  Palladio,  and  many  others. 
Those  accustomed  to  study  Grecian  sculpture,  cannot 
even  look  at  his  statuary ;  in  painting,  who  would  ever 
compare  him  with  a  Eafaello,  a  Guido,  a  Titian,  or  a 
Leonardo  da  Yinci ;  and  his  poetry  is  below  mediocrity. 
His  great  work  in  architecture,  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peters,  I  allow,  has  great  merit ;  but  you  know  he  did 
not  design  the  mighty  cathedral,  he  only  finished  it. 
His  Moses  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincolo,  which  many  con- 
sider his  chef  d'oeuvre  in  sculpture,  no  doubt  gives  a 
fine  idea  of  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the  Jews,  but 
the  nose  and  beard  are  caricatured,  and  it  wants  that 
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indescribable  grace  which  distinguishes  Grecian  sculp- 
ture. His  love-sick  poetry  does  not  deserve  even  to  be 
talked  of. 

CAVALCABO. — The  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  that 
distinguished  man  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  myself, 
but  in  the  page  of  history  he  is  represented  by  every 
author  who  wrote  of  the  period,  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  the  day,  and  two  talented  men  have 
given  the  world  lives  of  Buonarotti.  I  feel  convinced 
his  name  will  be  transmitted  to  endless  posterity,  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  human  race. 
Genius,  the  gift  of  heaven,  is  generally  found  with  one 
peculiar  bias.  In  him  it  had  many,  and  they  were  all 
connected  with  the  most  difficult  and  sublime  of  human 
arts.  St.  Peter  stands  unrivalled;  he  gave  it  the 
finishing  touch;  and  surveying  the  most  undilapidated 
and  heautiful  of  the  ancient  Roman  buildings,  the 
Pantheon,  said,  with  his  usual  exultation,  I  will  make 
the  finest  edifice  of  the  Romans,  the  cupola  of  my 
church.  His  statuary  may  not  have  the  ease  or  grace 
of  the  Grecian,  but  there  is  in  it  a  grandeur  and  su- 
blimity of  imagination  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
He  was  above  imitating  any  other  style,  and  his  sculp- 
ture is  quite  original.  Like  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
elegant  and  magnificent,  and  like  it,  has  something  of 
the  character  of  the  middle  ages,  which  adds  to  its 
sublimity.  His  paintings  bear  the  same  characteristics, 
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and  though  not  equal  in  the  minor  beauties  to  those 
fine  artists  you  mentioned,  he  rises  above  them  all  in 
design,  with  a  magnificence  which  always  reminds  me 
of  the  great  works  of  nature  compared  to  the  efforts  of 
man.  I  am  doubtful  of  the  fact  of  his  attempting  to 
rival  the  great  poets  of  Italy,  though  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  wits  of  the  age,  and  has  left  much 
epigrammatic  poetry  which  none  of  them  could  equal. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  interesting  circumstances  which 
first  impelled  him  to  court  the  muse  1  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  resided  in  the  palace  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  the  Magnificent,  where  the  youngest  daughter 
of  that  prince,  the  lovely  and  fascinating  Luigia,  her- 
self an  enthusiast  in  the  fine  arts,  often .  visited  the 
studio  of  the  young  genius,  and  expressed  her  admira- 
tion of  those  efforts  so  transcendently  superior  to  her 
own.  This  talented  boy  was  the  constant  companion 
of  the  children  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Indeed  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  palace  of  that  prince  until  his 
death.  It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  the  influence  of  a 
passion  which  I  have  never  yet  felt,  but  you,  Signor 
Cavalier,  who  have  so  often  experienced  the  power  of 
love,  can  well  conceive  the  effect  of  such  intercourse 
upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  young  artist.  It  is 
for  you  to  describe  the  sympathy  between  youthful 
minds  of  the  different  sexes,  even  where  mere  favour 
and  beauty  stirs  the  flame ;  and  some  have  compared 
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two  congenial  young  hearts  of  the  different  sexes  to 
the  flint  and  gunpowder.  You  can,  no  doubt,  describe 
how  that  sympathy  is  heightened  and  increased  by  the 
admixture  of  respect,  defference,  awe,  where  the  dear 
object  is  not  only  beautiful  and  kind,  but  accomplished, 
great — of  the  most  distinguished  family  of  Italy — in 
this  case  the  daughter  of  the  greatest  personage  in 
Europe,  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.  What  youth  of  genius 
would  not  hare  poured  out  in  verses  of  love  and  praise 
his  feelings  under  such  circumstances  ?  What  man  of 
feeling  could  have  refused  his  regret,  his  tears,  the 
expression  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  sorrow,  when  this 
lovely  and  beloved  object  was  suddenly  removed  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence? 

The  cavalier  was  speechless. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  most  extraordinary  guest 
here,  a  friar  from  a  mendicant  convent  near  Siena,  who 
came  to  the  villa  and  village  and  collected  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  provisions,  with  which  he  returned 
in  triumph,  as  sailors  would  say,  three  sheets  in  the 
wind ;  a  strong  donkey  bearing  the  load  in  two  splendid 
large  panniers  suspended  on  either  side.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  as  I 
could  not  have  conceived  that  so  disgusting  an  object 
would  have  been  admitted  into  genteel  society;  but, 
to  my  amazement,  I  found  that  he  was  treated  by  the 
whole  party,  who  were  all  but  myself  Roman  Catholics, 
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with  a  respect  and  reverence  quite  incredible ;  and 
whatever  he  said  or  did  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indulgence,  as  coming  from  a  privileged  person.  He 
had  no  covering  on  his  head,  and  his  thick,  matted 
black  hair,  and  tremendous  beard,  appeared  never  to 
have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  comb  or  brush.  Soap,  I 
presume,  was  an  article  unknown  in  his  convent,  as 
his  hands  and  neck,  which  were  bare,  were  quite  filthy; 
and  his  toga  of  haircloth,  which  is  worn  without  shirt 
or  any  other  nether  integument  whatever,  had  become, 
in  this  warm  country,  so  dreadfully  dirty,  that  the  odour, 
certainly  very  different  from  incense,  or  the  scent  of 
sweet  flowers,  perfumed  the  whole  apartment,  and  actu- 
ally set  the  old  philosopher  a  sneezing.  The  Frate,  as 
they  called  him,  with  a  look  of  reverence,  and  a  reve- 
rential accent,  was,  to  my  further  surprise,  invited  to 
dinner,  and  his  presence  completely  relieved  the  greater 
part  of  us  of  all  appetite ;  and  there  was,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  scramble  among  the  younger  guests  for  the 
chairs  nearest  the  foot  of  the  table — he  being  near  the 
head.  The  Frate  did  not  seem  to  have  a  word  of 
conversation,  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  made  fun  with 
the  younger  Pesciolini,  hut  did  not  indulge  us  with  one 
rational  observation.  He  ate  and  drank  immoderately, 
and  soon  became  nearly  drunk.  On  rising  from  table 
we  adjourned  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  when 
he  began  wrestling  with  my  young  friend,  who  got 
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rather  into  bad  humour,  probably  at  the  odour  and  the 
roughness  of  his  tunic,  not  to  speak  of  the  odious 
barbiorati  of  the  monk,  and  fairly  gave  him  battle. 
It  resembled  a  bear  attacking  a  man,  for  the  Frate 
was  powerful  and  muscular;  at  length  they  fell,  and 
being  near  a  small  descent,  rolled  together  into  a  deep 
ditch  below,  amid  loud  shouts  of  laughter  from  most 
of  the  party,  though  some  of  whom  seemed  rather 
alarmed  lest  the  holy  man  should  have  received  any 
injury.  The  ditch,  however,  contained  only  some  light- 
coloured  slimy  moisture,  so  that  they  received  no  in- 
jury, though  when  pulled  out  they  presented  a  most 
hideous  appearance,  their  dark  clothing  being  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  light-coloured  mud. 

After  remaining  at  Gizano  for  about  six  weeks, 
the  kind  Cavalier  sent  me  with  a  horse  and  guide 
fifteen  miles  across  the  country  to  Montalto,  the  villa 
of  the  Countess  a  Testa.  The  road  through  the  Colline 
is  quite  broken  and  irregular,  and  though  the  country 
is  rich  and  beautiful — being  nearly  all  covered  with 
the  vine  and  olive — good  roads,  for  which  Italy  is  rather 
remarkable  in  the  more  frequented  districts,  are  here 
quite  unknown.  I  spent  a  few  very  pleasant  days  at 
Montalto,  riding  out  almost  every  day  on  horseback 
with  Flaminia,  who  is  fond  of  that  exercise,  and  rides 
in  the  English  fashion,  unlike  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 
who,  horrid  to  relate,  wears  loose  trousers,  and  rides 
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il  rhoimne.  Flaminia  was  quite  alone  with  her  husband, 
who  was  busy  with  the  vintage,  and  little  seen,  and  I 
had  the  felicity  of  enjoying  for  a  few  days  a  tete  & 
tete  with  this  most  superior  woman,  who  was  all  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  and  begged  I  would  remain  till 
the  day  that  she  was  about  to  return  to  her  palazzo 
for  the  winter.  We  had  then  a  delightful  drive  of 
thirty  miles  through,  at  first  a  romantic,  and  after- 
wards a  most  rich  and  fertile  country,  on  a  line  of 
road  nearer  the  sea,  by  which  we  had  even  an  occa- 
sional glance  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  length 
arrived  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  when  I 
repaired  to  my  favourite  haunt,  the  Coleggio  Vecchio, 
where  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  my  kind  excellent 
friend  the  Pole,  who  had  been  very  dull  in  my  absence, 
and  found  also  the  adept  in  the  gastronomic  in  his 
usual  style,  habits,  and  avocations,  when  I  was  delighted 
to  see  much  improved  in  health. 

NOTE. — From  a  German  humourist  and  naturalist  I 
condense  the  following  piece  of  natural  history  of 
monks : — 

No  animal  in  the  creation  is  perhaps  so  much  modi- 
fied in  its  instincts  and  habits,  by  the  outward  influence 
of  climate,  locality,  and  the  contact  with  human  beings 
of  different  character,  than  the  biped  in  question.  I 
have  myself  seen  many  individuals  belonging  to  the 
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different  variety  of  monkery  as  tame  and  as  playful  as 
spaniels,  and  on  that  account  great  pets  of  ladies, 
particularly  of  elderly  ones.  I  have  also  known  many 
of  those  who,  by  a  long  contact  with  man,  had  become 
so  humanised,  that  if  you  were  to  take  from  them  the 
cowl,  let  grow  their  shaven  crowns,  and  divest  them  of 
their  outward  characteristics  of  their  gowns,  which  the 
reader  may  find  amply  described  and  illustrated  by 
many  figures  in  the  scientific  terminology  given  after- 
wards, you  would  positively  mistake  them  for  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  our  own  kind.  I  must  also  make 
an  observation  which  I  think  may  be  of  great  practical 
use  in  the  present  times,  namely,  that  almost  every 
variety  of  this  kind  of  animal  has  such  imitative  powers, 
that  no  species  of  man  can  rival  them  in  this  respect. 
Many  cases,  indeed,  may  be  quoted,  where  these  crea- 
tures assumed  the  human  form  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
baffle  detection,  even  by  the  most  acute  observer  of 
human  and  monkish  nature;  and  we  may  better  imagine 
than  describe  the  astonishment  of  all  those  who,  after 
having  mistaken  them  during  a  considerable  time  for 
individuals  of  our  own  race,  saw  them  at  once  appear- 
ing with  a  cowl,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
species,  and  found  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  a 
man  was  only  a  disguised  monk.  Such  metamorphosis 
begin  now  every  day  to  be  more  and  more  frequent 
in  this  country ;  and  I  warn  my  readers  that  whenever 
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a,  monk  conceals  his  real  character,  he  generally  does 
it  for  some  sinister  purpose,  and  plays  exactly  the  part 
of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  signs  by  which  a  he  or  she  monk,  who  has  as- 
sumed the  human  figure,  may  be  discovered,  are  chiefly 
the  continually  increasing  manifestations  of  a  monkish 
nature  which  such  an  apparently  human  being  is  daily 
giving.  These  symptomatic  manifestations  are  very 
numerous  and  very  manifold,  so  that  I  could  not  give  a 
detailed  description  of  them  without  greatly  exceeding 
the  limits  of  this  work.  I  shall  therefore  only  mention 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary.  The  performance  of 
certain  strange  gesticulations,  called  mummeries,  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  at  certain  periods,  a  fondness  for  thick 
walls,  narrow  windows  with  stained  glass,  as  they  hate 
the  light  and  open  air,  and  it  seems  more  congenial  to 
their  monkish  nature  to  burrow  under  the  ground,  one 
serious  symptom  by  which  monkery  may  be  detected, 
and  an  inclination  to  assume  the  form  of  such  indivi- 
duals, is  a  strong  sympathy  manifested  for  monkish 
habits,  tastes,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  genus, 
and  a  vast  admiration  for  those  times  when  the  world 
was  overrun  with  monks,  and  the  human  race  sorely 
vexed  by  them.  When  their  numbers  are  few,  and 
their  incomes  small,  they  are  tractable,  good-natured, 
innocuous,  and  obliging  creatures,  and  become  favour- 
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ites  with  those  among  whom  they  have  established  their 
lairs,  commonly  called  monasteries;  but  when  their 
herds  increase  in  numbers,  and  wealth  accumulates, 
their  strength  increases  with  their  predatory  instincts, 
and  they  begin  interfering  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  every  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  domineering,  and 
even  persecuting,  in  the  cruellest  manner,  those  who 
refuse  to  become  their  slaves,  or  to  feed  them  with  the 
produce  of  their  toils,  and  deliver  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  the  guidance  of  these  cowled  taskmasters. 
Opposition  to  their  commands  is  styled  in  the  monkish 
language  heresy,  and  exposes  those  accused  to  the 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  these  bipeds,  ever 
ravenous  for  money  and  power.  Their  instincts,  excited 
by  the  smell  of  heresy,  are  so  strongly  developed,  that 
the  intended  victim,  by  this  beneficent  arrangement  of 
nature,  may  have  time  to  escape  from  their  horrid 
fangs;  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  this  instinct  is 
manifested  by  their  printed  howls  for  blood,  sounding  in 
monkish  papers,  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
monk  is  not  only  a  speaking  but  a  scribbling  animal. 

The  description  of  the  genus  monk  is  thus  given : — 
The  monk  is  an  anthropomorphus  animal,  cowled, 
howling  at  night,  always  thirsty.  Description : — The 
body  of  the  monk  is  biped,  erect,  with  a  somewhat 
crooked  back,  head  hanging  down  and  cowled,  the 
whole  body  covered  with  a  woollen  garment,  with  the 
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exception  of  certain  varieties  that  have  some  parts  of 
it  uncovered.  It  is  a  greedy,  stinking,  and  unclean 
animal,  always  tormented  with  thirst,  and  which  would 
sooner  starve  than  work  in  order  to  get  food.  The 
monks  herd  together  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  some 
varieties  at  midnight.  Whenever  one  monk  begins  to 
howl,  the  whole  herd  does  the  same.  They  flock  to- 
gether at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  they  usually  walk  in 
couples.  They  live  by  rapine  or  begging,  and  they 
maintain  that  the  world  was  created  for  their  advan- 
tage. 

The  female  monk,  vulgarly  called  a  nun,  is  scarcely 
different  from  the  males,  except  that  she  wears  a  veil, 
and  is  more  cleanly,  laborious,  and  less  thirsty  than  the 
male.  When  young  she  is  generally  as  playful  as  a 
kitten,  and  catches  at  everything  she  sees;  when  old, 
gossiping  and  ill-natured. 

Difference  between  a  man  and  a  monk:  —  Man 
speaks,  reasons,  wills;  monk  is  frequently  mute,  and 
has  neither  reason  or  will,  being  entirely  governed  by 
the  will  of  his  superior.  Man  walks  with  his  head 
erect ;  the  head  of  a  monk  is  hanging  down,  and  his 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ground.  Man  eats  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;  the  monk  fattens  in  idleness. 
Man  lives  among  his  fellow-creatures ;  the  monk  seeks 
solitude,  and  flies  from  daylight.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  monk  forms  a  distinct  class  of  mammalia, 
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which  holds  a  middle  place,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  man  and  the  monkey. 


LETTER   FOURTEENTH. 

PISA,  November,  18 — . 

MY  DEAR  , 

FOR  some  days  back  the  dull  town  has  heen 
in  a  perfect  ferment  in  anticipation  and  preparation 
for  the  grand  battagla  di  ponte — battle  of  the  bridge, 
and  its  attendant  gran  illuminare,  or  great  illumination, 
which  have  just  taken  place.  The  former  is  an  old 
absurd  remnant  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  now  distasteful  to  the  enlightened 
and  civilised  classes,  and  is  only  continued  on  account 
of  an  ancient  rich  fund,  by  which  the  numerous  com- 
batants, all  of  the  lower  orders,  are  most  handsomely 
remunerated  for  their  trouble  of  arming  and  fighting  on 
the  bridge,  not  to  speak  of  the  thumps  and  bruises 
they  receive,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  a  man  being 
occasionally  drowned  when  tossed  into  the  Arno,  which 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony,  indispensable  as 
established  by  the  ancient  deed.  The  combatants  are 
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arranged  with  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each  side,  in 
ancient  armour,  cap-a-pie,  with  sword  and  javelins  of 
wood,  marshalled  in  splendid  fighting  order,  commanded 
by  their  officers,  and  directed  by  their  staff.  At  an 
appointed  hour  the  bell  sounds,  an  in  two  long  pro- 
cessions they  advance  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  to  the  great  middle  marble  bridge,  the  hand- 
somest of  the  three,  attended  by  the  whole  population  of 
Pisa,  with  that  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  villages, 
and  country.  The  trumpet  sounds  the  charge,  and 
they  rush  forward  from  each  side,  and  the  tilting  begins 
with  great  animation;  nothing  worse,  however,  than 
hard  knocks  and  bruises  are  ever  either  given  or  re- 
ceived, and  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  combatants 
can  assemble  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  the  whole 
fighting  is  confined  to  that  spot,  and  their  pushing  one 
another  backwards  and  forwards  with  little  variety  or 
advantage  on  either  side,  becomes  at  length  tedious 
and  almost  childish.  The  great  feat  attempted,  and 
generally  successful,  to  the  amount  of  six  or  eight  (said 
to  be  all  previously  arranged),  is  throwing  men  over  the 
bridge  into  the  Arno,  where,  from  the  great  height  and 
the  weight  of  their  armour,  they  fall  with  a  dreadful 
splash,  amid  the  loud  hurrahs  of  the  delighted  million. 
But  it  becomes  annoying  waiting  at  the  windows,  even 
in  company  with  the  ladies,  for  those  exciting  denoue- 
ments, which,  however,  occur  as  if  regulated  by  the 
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clock,  and  exactly  according  to  the  terms  of  the  rich 
fund  from  which  the  unfortunate,  half -drowned  com- 
batants receive  a  handsome,  soothing  douceur.  Boats 
are  in  attendance  filled  with  men  to  fish  up  the  fallen 
heroes,  which  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter  as  may  be 
imagined,  for  the  Arno  is  pretty  deep,  and,  at  times, 
the  current  very  rapid.  The  peals  of  laughter,  and 
loud  shouts  from  thousands,  as  the  poor  wretches  are 
picked  out  of  the  water,  is  beyond  all  description  ; 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  those  somewhat  perilous  immer- 
sions, the  scene  would  hardly  have  any  interest,  and 
the  enormous  assemblage  would  find  the  battle,  so  long 
anticipated,  flat,  dull,  and  unprofitable.  The  numerous 
combatants  on  either  side  are  swayed  back  and  for- 
ward with  nearly  equal  success,  and  no  other  incident 
of  interest,  excepting  the  necessary  chutes  and  immer- 
sions that  I  have  mentioned,  till  at  last  (as  previously 
arranged,)  one  party  begins  to  prevail,  the  other  to 
yield,  and  is  put  to  flight,  the  victors  thumping  their 
opponents  on  their  helmets  and  cuirasses  with  tre- 
mendous noise  and  shouting,  knocking  down  many 
amid  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who 
no\v  rush  in  among  the  combatants,  and  with  peals 
of  laughter  carry  off  the  wounded  on  their  shoulders; 
the  greater  part,  however,  make  their  exit  with  won- 
derful celerity,  considering  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
mighty  glad  to  reach  their  houses,  and  get  off  a  load 
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only  worn  once  in  three  years,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
prowess,  and  get  their  bruises  and  thumps  attended  to, 
if  they  have  any.  The  victorious  party  parade  through 
the  city,  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  brass  bands 
braying  forth  their  triumph,  and  such  is  their  excite- 
ment and  exultation,  that  one  might  almost  believe  that 
they  in  reality  had  obtained  some  glorious  victory. 

The  illumination  which  takes  place  in  Pisa  every 
third  year  is  said  to  be  the  finest  scene  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  their  superstition,  and  is  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  church,  who  manage  to  have  ample 
funds  for  every  pompous  display  in  any  way  connected 
with  their  ritual,  and  hold  it  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
saint  of  their  city — San  Raniere.  It  is  conducted  on 
a  most  magnificent  plan,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the 
funds  being  received  from  the  court  of  Eome,  and  other 
Catholic  powers.  The  whole  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  Arno  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  city,  are 
covered  with  an  immense  framework  of  black  wood,  of 
great  extent  and  height,  arranged  for  innumerable 
small  lamps,  which,  in  the  fine  taste  for  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  distinguished,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  represent  in  a  body  of  light  almost 
all  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe — St. 
Peter's  of  Rome,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  St. 
John  in  Laterano,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Palazzo 
Pitti,  with  many  of  the  finest  edifices  of  Florence, 


and  even  of  Paris,  are  pictured  in  this  style,  most 
exactly  and  beautifully.  For  several  days  previously 
strangers  began  to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  among  these  were  many  of  the  highest  rank  and 
celebrity.  The  streets  of  Pisa  became  now  almost  as 
crowded  as  those  of  London,  and  the  grass  on  most  of 
them,  where  formerly  the  donkeys  had  a  good  bite,  was 
now  fairly  trodden  down  and  obliterated.  The  people 
of  Pisa,  I  assure  you,  many  of  whom  are  dreadfully 
poor,  make  an  excellent  harvest  of  this  festival. 
Every  house  that  is  safe  to  enter  is  occupied,  and  a 
high  price  given  for  a  bed,  now  exceedingly  scarce ; 
even  our  old  odd  mansion  has  come  in  for  its  share, 
and  had  the  high  honour  to  lodge  a  German  prince, 
his  physician,  secretary,  and  ten  servants.  He  is  called 
Prince  John  of  Leichtenstein,  a  general  of  cavalry  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  considered  next  to  Prince 
Esterhazy,  the  wealthiest  noble  in  that  empire.  Not 
being  able  to  find  accommodation  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  city,  some  one  had  mentioned  to  him  that  this 
house  was  well  liked  by  the  English,  and  he  having 
been  in  England,  imagined  from  his  knowledge  of  our 
habits  that  it  would  probably  be  somewhat  comfortable. 
His  secretary,  therefore,  having  made  an  arrangement 
with  Casimiro,  he  arrived  with  a  long  procession  of 
heavy  Austrian  carriages,  which  we  at  first  conceived, 
with  some  alarm,  would  be  all  filled  with  people,  but 
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soon  discovered  that  those  in  the  extremity  contained 
beds,  cooking  utensils,  innumerable  nick-nacks  and 
and  luxuries,  which  they  imagined  would  not  be  found 
everywhere.  Our  friend  the  Pole  has  made  mighty 
exertions  to  justify  the  good  opinion  the  Prince  enter- 
tains of  his  house,  and  as  his  guests  have  perhaps  from 
necessity  and  want  of  room  joined  our  little  mess,  with 
great  apparent  good  humour — though  the  Germans  of 
high  rank  are  in  general  very  stiff — we  have  been 
living  in  most  superior  style,  excellent  Tuscan  cham- 
pagne, which  the  strangers  believe  to  be  the  veritable, 
is  now  quite  abundant,  vin  de  grave  of  exquisite  quality, 
and  tokay  from  the  Prince's  own  cellars,  are  current 
every  day.  One  of  the  heavy  carriages  in  his  lumber- 
ing train  is  formed  like  a  small  cellar,  with  a  good 
lot  of  wine  of  the  above  description,  quite  to  the  little 
Cockney's  taste. 

German  princes  in  general  are  exceedingly  haughty 
and  ceremonious,  but  we  have  found  Prince  John  of 
Leichtenstein,  whether  from  natural  disposition,  from 
respect  to  the  English  nation,  or  from  that  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  induces  a  soldier  even  of  the  highest 
rank  to  rough  it  out  as  agreeably  as  he  can,  when 
accidentally  and  unavoidably  placed  in  odd  situations ; 
exceedingly  kind,  easy,  affable,  and  to  me  particularly, 
even  companionable.  He  has  met  enough  of  late  years 
to  bring  down  the  hauteur  even  of  a  German  prince. 
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At  Marengo  lie  was  hit  by  a  round  shot  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  hip,  which  renders  him  lame  for  life;  and 
he  commanded  a  large  body  of  cavalry  during  that 
celebrated  defeat  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  whom,  he  no 
doubt,  considered  the  greatest  general  in  Europe ; 
when  Bonaparte  out-manoeuvred  him  in  every  position, 
beat  him  in  every  rencouctre,  till  finally  the  antiquated 
clumsy  government  of  Vienna  were  glad  to  yield  to 
the  most  humiliating  terms — the  young  French  general 
being  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  On  the  night  of  the 
great  illumination,  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  crowd  immense,  the  number  of  carriages 
beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  possibly 
have  imagined  could  have  been  assembled  in  Pisa.  As 
the  streets  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  no  side  pave- 
ment, they  being  indeed  all  paved  across,  every  one 
was  obliged  to  be  in  a  carriage  of  some  sort.  My 
London  friend  and  I  united  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
and  engaged  'a  very  comfortable  open  barouche.  The 
stream  of  carriages  ran  in  a  double  current,  one  meet- 
ing the  other ;  and,  as  from  unavoidable  causes  there 
were  frequent  pauses  in  our  progress,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  conversation  with  our  fair  friends,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  badinage,  with  squibs  and  repartee  took 
place  en  passant,  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
movement.  Sometimes  we  all  proceeded  at  a  slow 
pace,  then  a  horrid  pause,  when  we  were  soon  enlivened 
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with  a  brisk  trot.  It  was  as  light  as  day ;  all  in  high 
spirits,  the  ladies  in  every  carriage  frank,  joyous,  and 
funny;  many  fine  equipages  of  the  distingues,  with 
splendid  horses — half-a-dozen  fellows  stuck  up  be- 
hind, and  every  one  declaring  that  the  illumination 
was  the  finest  that  ever  had  been  seen.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  there  was  a  grand  festa  de  ballo  in  the 
theatre,  the  pit  of  which  was  covered  over,  the  scenery 
removed  from  the  stage,  so  as  to  form  one  large  and 
splendid  hall,  while  the  boxes  were  filled  with  many 
merry  parties,  who  supped  there  during  the  progress  of 
the  dancing.  But  the  most  choice  scene  was  at  the 
casino  of  the  nobility,  where  none  but  that  class  were 
admitted,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  strangers. 
Flaminia  very  kindly  took  my  arm  on  the  occasion, 
which  sanctioned  my  admission,  and  Madame  Fabri, 
wife  of  an  attorney  here,  the  favourite  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Vaccar,  very  young,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Italy,  was  the  only  other  person 
there  not  noble.  Many  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  now  travelling  on  the  continent,  have  only 
the  simple  designation  of  Mr.,  and  any  one  of  our  much- 
respected  nation  who  conducts  himself  with  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  a  gentleman — particularly  if  he  is 
able  to  converse  with  the  people — is  not  only  received 
well,  but  with  distinction,  in  the  first  society  of  Italy. 
They,  indeed,  enjoy  a  preference  to  every  other  nation. 
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Prince  Leichtenstein  who  was  present,  dressed  in  a 
splendid  uniform  of  a  general  of  cavalry,  with  rich 
spare  jacket,  being  quite  a  stranger  here,  requested 
me  to  introduce  him  to  Flaminia,  and  was  so  much 
charmed  with  her  animated  conversation  and  delightful 
manners,  that  he  continued  moving  about  with  her 
during  the  whole  evening,  and  conversing  with  all  her 
friends,  while  I  was  released  from  the  polite  task  of 
attending  her,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
my  favourite  amusement  of  dancing.  Leichtenstein 
did  not  dance  on  account  of  his  wound,  and  Flaminia, 
I  suppose,  considered  it  the  point  of  politeness  to  re- 
main with  the  distinguished  and  most  affable  stranger. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  casino  the  floor  was  artifici- 
ally raised  about  a  couple  of  feet,  and  on  it  were  placed 
two  splendid  chairs,  almost  like  thrones.  One  of  these 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other,  sat 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess  Borghese,  the  favourite 
sister  of  Napoleon,  lately  married  to  the  Roman 
Prince  of  that  name.  Both  of  these  personages  were 
superbly  dressed,  and  were  adorned  with  diamonds  of 
immense  value.  Those  of  Pauline,  said  to  be  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds,  were  by  far  the  finest,  and  had 
been  plundered  by  her  brother  from  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  in  the  first  eruption  of  the  French  into  Italy.  The 
Queen  of  Etruria  is  a  very  plain  woman,  grave  and  dull, 
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as  I  believe  most  of  the  Bourbons  are,  while  Pauline, 
quite  &  model  in  figure,  with  a  beautiful  face,  strongly 
resembling  her  wonderful  brother,  is  affable,  lively,  and 
animated.  The  Queen  soon  joined  the  dancing,  which 
she  is  very  fond  of,  and  continued  to  enjoy  it  the  whole 
night.  In  the  country  dances  she  freely  gave  her 
hand,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  figure  even  her  waist 
was  pressed  in  turning  her  round.  Pauline  did  not  join 
the  dancers,  which  I  regretted  exceedingly,  but  remained 
in  conversation  with  Borghese,  Torloni  the  banker  of 
Rome,  Prince  Corsini  of  Florence,  Prince  Strozzi,  and 
a  few  other  nobs,  who  ventured  on  the  dais.  Torloni's 
buttons  were  studded  with  diamonds,  worth  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  some  of  the  other  men  exhibited  their 
vanity  by  similar  absurdities. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  present  was  Madame 
Fabri,  a  native  of  Siena,  where  the  women  are  the  finest 
in  Italy.  The  situation  of  that  city  is  comparatively 
high,  the  atmosphere  is  much  cooler,  so  that  they  often 
have  frost  and  skating  for  a  short  time  in  winter,  and 
the  people  have  a  freshness  of  complexion  not  seen  in 
flatter  situations.  At  present  the  full  dress  of  ladies 
exposes  a  great  deal  of  their  natural  charms,  but  the 
Fabri  seemed  to  exceed  all  the  other  ladies  in  nudity, 
her  arms  and  neck  being  wholly  uncovered,  and  her 
dress  of  flesh-coloured  satin,  the  last  Parisian  fashion' 
had,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  extraordinary  effect. 
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You  have  probably  heard  of  the  character  of  Pauline 
Bonaparte,  which,  of  course,  according  to  the  custom  of 
this  clsssical  country,  I,  a  bird  of  passage,  resolve  to 
view  en  colocur  de  rose,  and  merely  state  a  few  little  facts 
for  your  amusement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  sat  to 
Canova  immediately  after  he  had  taken  her  mother  for 
that  beautiful  statue,  in  the  exact  style  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  now  adorning  the  studio  of  Canova  at  Rome. 
A  Roman  lady  remarked  to  her  that  she  must  have 
felt  very  cold  sitting  in  that  state,  when  Pauline  replied 
with  a  douce  languor  and  naivete  quite  her  own,  that 
the  room  was  quite  warm,  Canova  having  had  it  heated 
on  purpose.  Two  days  after  the  evening  of  this  festa 
di  ballo,  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Borghese,  left  for 
Rome,  where  he  had  some  important  business,  and 
Pauline  with  her  suite  passed  over  to  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  a  picturesque  and  interesting  spa,  about  fourteen 
miles  off,  a  favourite  and  fashionable  resort  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Here  Pacini,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser of  some  of  the  finest  operas,  and  immortalised  by 
the  splendid  cavatina,  "  I  tuoi  frequenti  palpiti,"  was 
accidentally  residing,  and  Pauline,  who  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  sings  of  course,  sent  for  the  great 
moestro  to  play  and  sing  with  her,  and  so  that  they 
were  consequently  together  and  delighted  with  each 
other.  A  liaison  dangereuse  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence with  such  characters ;  and  when  Borghese  re- 
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turned  from  Rome  to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  judge  his 
surprise  to  find  that  his  young  wife — for  she  was  a 
young  wife,  though  she  had  been  a  widow  for  some 
years — had  eloped  to  the  north  of  Italy  with  the 
fascinating  Pacini,  proving  that  musical  men  are 
irresistible.  Borghese,  however,  it  is  said,  took  the 
matter  with  great  philosophy,  having,  of  course, 
known  her  well  for  many  years,  never  to  be  again 
united.  Prince  Borghese,  though  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  possessing  the  splendid 
Borghese  palace  and  gallery,  as  well  as  the  villa 
Borghese,  filled  with  Grecian  statuary,  among  which  is 
the  celebrated  Seneca  dying  in  the  bath,  and  the 
Ermafrodito  of  Phidias,  etc.  etc.,  is  the  most  insignificant 
Jew-looking  little  fellow  I  have  ever  seen.  He  does 
not  appear  above  five  feet  in  height,  has  a  very  plain 
dark  face,  stinted  with  a  very  scanty  crop  of  glossy 
black  hair,  having  a  most  dull  insipid  manner.  At  the 
festa  di  ballo  he  also  had  diamond  buttons  of  immense 
value,  but  no  ornament  could  make  him  look  like  a 
gentleman,  much  less  a  prince. 

In  the  early  part  of  her  life  Pauline  was  married  by 
her  brother  to  General  Le  Clerc,  and  accompanied  him, 
with  a  fine  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  on  the  celebrated 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  by  which  the  French  govern- 
ment intended  to  revolutionise,  in  the  first  place,  that 
immense  island,  and  then  extend  their  power  on  the 
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revolutionary  system  through  the  whole  West  India 
islands ;  but  matters  were  otherwise  determined,  and 
tin's  grand  scheme  resulted  in  the  most  fatal  disaster 
the  French  had  ever  experienced,  terminating  in  the 
total  annihilation  of  that  fine  army,  and  the  expulsion 
of  French  power  from  the  finest  colony  they  ever  pos- 
sessed— an  island,  indeed,  from  its  extent,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, worth  the  whole  of  the  West  India  islands 
together.  Le  Clerc  himself  was  among  the  numerous 
sufferers  from  the  climate,  and  Pauline  returned  to 
France  a  young  and  beautiful  widow.  This  accomplished 
and  fascinating  woman  was  always  the  favourite  sister 
of  Napoleon,  and  whatever  the  defects  of  her  character 
might  be,  she  showed  him  on  all  occasions  the  most 
devoted  attachment.  Their  partiality  for  each  other 
was  so  great,  her  charms  so  seductive,  and  her  character 
so  suspicious,  Napoleon's  morals — if  he  can  be  said  to 
have  any — so  unscrupulous,  so  accommodating  to  every 
inclination  and  circumstance,  that,  among  the  debased, 
unprincipled  set  of  infidels  and  sycophants  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  and  flattered,  it  became  a  subject  of 
exultation  with  such  wretches  that  the  hero  was,  as 
they  imagined,  about  to  fall  into  a  depravity  of  a  deeper 
dye  than  their  own.  It  now  became  common  in  that 
circle  in  Paris  to  indulge  in  many  extraordinary 
whispers  on  this  point,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  most  cultivated, 
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accomplished,  and  they  declared,  refined  princes  who 
had  ever  flourished.  But  though  in  the  page  of  history 
his  total  want  of  moral  principle  will  ever  form  the 
dark  spot  on  the  disk  of  Napoleon's  glory,  and  with 
his  ambition  may  be  ultimately  the  source  of  his  fall,  a 
presentiment  which  embitters  the  life  of  his  deep  think- 
ing and  affectionate  mother,  yet  he  is  not  a  monster, 
and  this  absurd  surmise,  as  well  as  that  regarding  his 
stepdaughter  Hortense,  is  generally  disbelieved  here, 
even  among  those  most  conversant  in  intrigue,  and  who 
hate  him  the  most  heartily.  Pauline  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  her  brother,  particularly  in  the  eyes,  the 
forehead,  and  the  mouth ;  and  by  all  accounts,  she  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  him  also  in  an  unscrupulous, 
determined,  and  selfish  disposition.  Previous  to  her 
marriage  to  Prince  Borghese  she  possessed  an  elegant 
mansion  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets.  The 
next  house  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  fortune  and 
distinction  favourable  to  the  existing  government,  and 
with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The 
drawing-room  of  this  house,  a  large  and  elegant  room, 
was  exactly  adjoining  to  that  of  Pauline,  who,  as  her 
brother  increased  in  power,  was  entertaining  more  and 
more  company,  and  began  to  think  her  drawing-room 
appeared  too  small  for  the  large  circle  of  friends  to 
whom  she  was  constantly  the  object  of  attraction,  both 
as  a  gay  and  elegant  woman,  and  the  favourite  sister 
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of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  himself  her  frequent 
visitor.  The  drawing-room  of  her  neigbour  became  the 
object  of  her  desire — she  was  little  accustomed  to  con- 
trol her  passions,  and  became  determined  on  its  acquisi- 
tion. She  consequently  wrote  to  her  friend  and  neigh- 
bour requesting  that  he  would  permit  her  to  attach  his 
drawing-room  to  her  own,  which  could  be  easily  effected 
by  offering  a  considerable  snm  of  money  should  he  agree 
to  her  request.  As  might  well  havo  been  anticipated, 
this  respectable  person  received  her  note  with  amaze- 
ment, and  it  was  read  with  still  stronger  feelings  by 
the  friends  of  his  family.  Notwithstanding  their  inti- 
macy with  Pauline,  and  her  close  consanguinity  to  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  First  Consul  of  France, 
they  returned  her  an  indignant  and  peremptory  refusal. 
A  short  time  afterwards  this  gentleman  and  his  family, 
according  to  his  custom  at  the  season  of  the  year,  re- 
tired for  some  months  to  his  Chateau  de  Campagne, 
situated  on  a  largo  property  he  possessed  in  a  distant 
province  of  France.  Hardly  had  he  left  Paris  when 
Pauline  sent  for  tradesmen,  and  ordered  an  opening  to 
be  struck  out  into  her  neighbour's  beautiful  drawing- 
room,  which,  long  before  the  return  of  the  family  from 
the  country,  was  most  handsomely  and  elegantly  an- 
nexed to  her  splendid  mansion.  Conceive  the  surprise 
of  this  respectable  and  distinguished  gentleman  and  his 
family  on  their  return  to  Paris.  The  door  of  the 
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drawing-room  was  still  there,  but  it  had  now  become 
what  is  called  a  blind  door,  being  in  fact  built  up  on 
the  other  side — all  access  there  at  an  end.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  sister  of  the  general  had  stole  a 
march  upon  him.  With  rage  and  indignation  he  flew 
to  his  lawyer,  determined  instantly  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution for  so  gross  and  so  extraordinary  an  outrage. 
The  lawyer,  however,  a  cool,  calculating  man  of  the 
world,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  matters  in 
France,  the  imperious  selfish  temper  of  the  First  Consul, 
his  great  power,  and  his  total  disregard  both  of  moral 
principle  and  of  law,  where  any  aggression  of  either 
himself  or  his  family  was  in  question,  requested  his 
client  to  reflect  for  a  day  or  two  before  instituting  a 
public  prosecution  against  the  sister  of  Napoleon ;  and 
in  some  subsequent  interviews,  brought  forward  so 
many  convincing  arguments,  that  this  most  respectable 
gentleman,  with  deep  chagrin,  and  still  deeper  vows  of 
unalterable  hatred,  was  ultimately  forced  to  submit  to 
this  most  unprecedented,  selfish,  and  tyrannical  act  of 
robbery.  The  following  little  anecdote  regarding  Pau- 
line appeared  to  me  at  first  incredible,  as  it  will  most 
probably  be  to  the  generality  of  English  ears,  but  here, 
where  morals  and  manners  are  so  totally  different,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  received  with  any  wonder,  and  in 
fact  must  be  true,  if  truth  exists  at  all,  as  it  depends 
on  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  which  Dr.  Reid,  I 
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remember,  in  his  common-sense  view  of  the  human 
mind,  considers  a  sort  of  evidence  which  it  were  too 
absurd  to  reject.  Several  gentlemen,  indeed,  were 
present,  saw  the  act  performed,  and  corroborate  each 
other's  testimony  in  every  particular.  When  Pauline 
sat  to  Canova,  he  extolled  her  foot  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  ever  had  been  seen,  and  declared  that  it  was 
perfectly  inimitable  even  by  the  greatest  master  in  the 
divine  art  of  sculpture.  Since  that  time  Pauline  has 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  exhibit  this  lovely  member, 
which,  of  course,  as  she  has  abundance  of  attendants, 
is  perfumed  and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  ele- 
gance and  neatness  for  the  purpose.  At  her  supper 
parties,  which  are  frequent  and  most  elegant,  she  is 
surrounded,  of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  by  a 
crowd  of  profligate  admirers  and  sycophants.  Both  to 
amuse  themselves,  and  to  gratify  this,  her  extraordinary 
propensity,  they  adroitly  direct  the  current  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  fine  arts,  to  Grecian  sculpture,  to  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form,  to  the  face,  the  bosom,  the  hand, 
and  to  that  most  difficult  member  for  imitation,  the 
foot.  Pauline,  little  accustomed  to  resist  her  inclina- 
tions, can  no  longer  withstand  the  effect  of  such  an 
allusion;  her  femme  de  chambre  is  called,  the  little 
shoe  and  flesh-coloured  silk  stocking  is  quietly  and 
gracefully  removed,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  little 
fairy  foot,  is,  to  use  a  parliamentary  phrase,  laid  on 
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the  table.  Every  eye-glass  is  in  requisition;  every 
opera-glass,  by  those  admirers  more  near  the  foot  of 
the  room.  A  general  murmur  of  delight  is  heard  by 
the  admiring  conoscenti,  who  feast  their  eyes  on  every 
toe,  and  vent  their  scientific  and  warm  eulogiums  upon 
the  beauty  and  perfect  symmetry  of  this  inimitable 
piece  of  nature's  work.  "  E  il  piede  della  Venere  di 
Medici  animata  !  Che  buon  boccone !  Ora  si  ride  di 
Praxiteles  !  ora  si  ride  di  Phidias !  si  ride  de  Canova 
stesso !  Quanto  e  bello !  quanto  e  perfetto  !  qui  v'  e  la 
Gran  Natura !  qui  v'  e  la  Vita !  Che  dita  belli !  Son 
come  quelli  d'un  Infante  !"  were  a  few  of  the  exclama- 
tions uttered  by  the  admiring  throng. 

This  little  anecdote  may  appear  to  the  home  circle 
too  trifling  to  be  repeated;  but  it  seems  to  me  so 
characteristic  of  the  individual,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  this  country,  and  so  totally  different  from 
what  could  possibly  occur  in  our  dear  island  (which,  I 
trust,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  ever  continue 
under  the  benign  influence  of  its  own  excellent  govern- 
ment, of  its  own  Protestant  institutions,  uncontaminated 
by  the  example  and  influence  of  continental  and  Roman 
Catholic  immoralities),  that  I  have  thought  it  worth 
transcribing. 


LETTER   FIFTEENTH. 


FLORENCE,  June,  18- 


MY  DEAR- 


WE  have  been  again  enlivened  in  the  Col- 
legio  Yecchio  di  Pisa,  by  the  arrival  of  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  person,  who,  for  the  second  time, 
is  travelling  in  Italy  for  amusement,  and  intends  re- 
maining here  for  a  short  time  previous  to  going  to 

Florence.     Mr.  T •  is  an  Englishman,  about  middle 

life,  of  a  tall  raw-boned  figure  and  plain  face,  with 
nothing  of  the  freshness  characteristic  of  the  natives 
of  our  island ;  but  is  of  a  yellow-complexion,  and  alto- 
gether reminds  mo  ever  of  a  Dane,  among  whom  lie 
has  lived  a  good  deal,  and  was  naturalised,  carrying 
a  Danish  passport  as  a  native  of  that  country,  which, 
as  he  is  very  knowing  in  such  matters,  he  believes  will 
be  much  more  convenient  for  him  should  war  break  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  is  quite  a 
literary  character,  and  is  constantly  occupied  with  his 
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journal,  probably  intended  for  publication,  and  writes 
it  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  or  English,  as 
the  spirit  moves  him.  He  has  been  urging  me  very 
strongly  to  accompany  him  to  Florence,  which  I  had 
intended  visiting  long  ere  now,  but  have  delayed  till  I 
should  be  more  au  fait  in  speaking  the  language; 
yet  I  must  confess  I  have  been  very  comfortable  with 
my  friend  the  Pole,  am  upon  a  most  agreeable  and  inti- 
mate footing  with  the  family  of  Pesciolini,  while  the 
society  of  Flaminia — whom  I  see  twice  every  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  either  in  her  own 
palazzo,  or  accompanying  her  to  the  large  conversazione 
in  Casa  Mastiani — has  conduced  to  render  a  residence, 
which  I  at  first  felt  dreadfully  dull,  more  interesting 
and  familiar. 

As  my  new  friend,  like  all  old  travellers,  is  well 
versed  in  the  savoir  faire,  we  left  Pisa  in  a  calassino,  or 
large  gig,  driven  by  a  lad  who  walks  or  runs  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  but  occasionally  when  tired  sits  upon 
one  of  the  shafts.  This  mode  of  travelling  is  very 
common  in  Italy,  and  is  much  more  economical  than 
posting.  We  left  Pisa  about  nine  o'clock — a  most 
beautiful  evening — the  night  comparatively  cool  and 
serene,  with  bright  light  from  innumerable  stars,  which 
brilliantly  studded  the  deep  clear  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
and  after  a  most  interesting  journey,  chiefly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  and  rich  scenery  redolent  with  the 
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odour  of  blossoms,  we  arrived  in  the  celebrated  capital 
of  Etruria — Firenze  Bella — Florence  the  Fair.  My 
companion  de  voyage,  like  a  true  Englishman,  fond  of 
comfort,  did  not  conduct  me  to  the  Hotel  of  Schneider, 
the  finest  in  Europe,  situated  on  the  Lung-Arno, 
once  the  palace  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  where,  if  you 
arrive  without  an  equipage,  you  are  but  coldly  received — 
but  to  a  most  respectable  house,  directly  opposite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Arno,  called  the  Vannini,  the  land- 
lord of  which,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  own,  rejoices 
in  the  fine  name  of  Signor  Buon  Christiano.  This  most 
polite  and  amiable  person  received  us  with  the  warmest 
welcome  (you  remember  Goldsmith's  lines),  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  should  have  a  comfortable  parlour 
and  two  bedrooms,  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  astonish 
me.  We  always  breakfast  at  a  neighbouring  cafe,  dine 
at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  house,  where  daily  eighty 
persons  sit  down — genteel  people  of  all  nations  and 
countries.  The  hostess  sits  at  the  head — a  fine  jolly 
looking  woman — and  our  good  friend,  Signor  Buon 
Christiano,  enacts  the  part  of  croupier,  in  a  most 
superior  manner.  Innumerable  smart  waiters  are  flying 
about;  a  bottle  of  excellent  light  wine  is  placed  at 
each  plate,  and  the  dinner  and  dessert  are  varied  and 
abundant  to  satiety.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  about  half- 
past  two,  when  his  majesty  the  sun  is  generally  raging, 
so  that  the  appetite  is  languid,  and  does  not  increase 
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by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  Vannini  is  a  large  hotel,  and 
many  distinguished  foreigners,  with  the  ladies  of  their 
families — among  whom  is  the  Duchess  Lanti  of  Home 
and  her  husband — regularly  sit  down  to  the  table  d'hote, 
though  they  seem  to  eat  nothing.  There  is  much  ease 
and  cheerfulness  here,  and  the  English  (as  we  are  all 
called),  if  they  speak  the  continental  languages,  arc 
exceedingly  well  received ;  and  if  they  conduct  themselves 
politely,  can  easily  form  acquaintance  with  most  respect- 
able persons ;  but  our  countrymen  here,  chiefly  people 
of  fortune — many  of  them  titled — most  foolishly  associ- 
ate almost  exclusively  with  one  another.  Few  of  them 
speak  even  French  with  tolerable  fluency,  and  the 
generality  despise  everything  that  is  not  English. 
They  are  consequently  excluded  from  the  delightful 
musical  society  of  Florence,  the  enjoyment  peculiar  to 
Italy,  and  by  which  the  country  is  distinguished  above 
all  others.  We  only  meet  our  countrymen  at  the  houses 
of  the  bankers,  where  they  generally  form  a  little  circle 
of  their  own,  speaking  English,  and  quizzing  the  natives, 
though  evidently  much  inferior  to  them  in  information, 
politeness,  and  civilization. 

A  theatre  is  open  here  every  night  for  comic  opera, 
called  the  Cucumero;  another  for  serious  opera,  called 
the  Pergola.  It  is  customary  for  every  one  to  attend 
both,  the  charge  being  very  trifling.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  we  go  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  the 
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Cucumero,  and  then  adjourn  to  the  Pergola,  where  there 
is  at  present  a  great  attraction  in  the  Band,  the  most 
powerful  soprano  ever  heard  in  Italy.  The  volume  of 
her  voice  has  a  magnificent  effect,  and  its  flexibility 
and  execution  is  far  beyond  anything  I  have  heard. 
The  amateurs  here,  however,  assert  that  she  is  no 
scholar,  that  is  to  say,  not  an  adept  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  nature 
has  wonderfully  gifted  her  with  what  the  Italians  them- 
selves call  the  "  ninety-nine  parts  "  of  music — la  dis- 
posizione — as  well  as  its  enthusiasm  and  poetical  in- 
spiration. 

The  Banti,  now  the  the  first  soprano  singer  in  Europe, 
and  receiving  very  large  sums  of  money,  was  originally 
a  poor  little  girl  singing  ballads  in  the  streets  of 
Venice.  A  nobleman  of  that  city,  un  fanatico  par  la 
musica,  took  her  under  his  patronage;  at  his  own  ex- 
pense gave  her  a  musical  education;  and  after  a  few 
years  brought  her  out  with  great  eclat  at  the  Fenici, 
the  well-known  theatre  of  that  city.  Her  voice  is  the 
most  beautifully  clear  and  flexible  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  possesses  more  power  than  any  soprano 
that  has  yet  appeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
Catalani,  who  has  just  made  her  debut  at  Lisbon,  but 
has  not  yet  sung  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Though  of  a 
thin  and  meagre  form,  the  Banti  possesses  apparently 
that  charm  in  woman  so  much  the  theme  of  Anacreon's 
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eulogy,  the  BatoX-rov,  which  in  her  case,  however,  is 
entirely  the  construction  of  the  bones  of  the  breast,  by 
which  she  has  an  afflatus  in  singing  quite  astonishing, 
and  appears  as  if,  like  the  nightingale,  she  had  some 
additional  appendage  to  the  lungs  by  which  to  increase 
the  sustained  volume  of  sound. 

I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  first  amateurs  of 
Florence,  that  after  singing  at  the  opera-house  at 
Bologna,  she  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  celebrated  Accademia  Fisica,  with  a  request  from 
that  most  useful  and  important  body,  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  science  she  would  permit  them  to  examine  her 
chest,  which  they  said  was  quite  anomalous  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  Band  immediately  complied,  and  my  friend 
the  amateur  informs  me  that  the  result  was,  that  she 
was  paid  a  thousand  pounds  upon  implimenting  a  legal 
document,  by  which  she  binds  herself  that  her  body  shall 
be  delivered  after  death  to  the  Acc'ademia  Fisica  of 
Bologna.  My  friend  T formerly  resided  at  Flo- 
rence for  some  time,  and  is  acquainted  with  some  most 
respectable  persons,  among  others  with  the  Countess 

B ,  whose  cavalier  servente,  the  Marquis  Corsi,  is 

the  minister  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria.  Both  these  in- 
dividuals are  fast  approaching  the  grand  climacteric, 
and  she  has  been  long  a  widow ;  but  the  attachment  of 
their  youth  still  continues,  though  it  appears  to  have 
gently  declined  into  a  calm  but  constant  friendship. 
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He  is  the  handsomest  old  gentleman  I  ever  saw,  and 
Ms  manners  and  conversation  are  most  disingues. 

T ,  who  speaks  Italian  with  great  fluency,  draws 

him  out  in  conversation,  and  it  is  evident  he  is  a  man 
of  the  very  finest  talents.  Here,  as  the  lady  was  unwell, 
we  have  been  again  received,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  in  her  bedroom,  in  a  style  more  elegant 
if  possible  than  that  of  the  Countess  Testa  at  Pisa, 
which  I  formerly  mentioned,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  couch  was  not  animated  by  so  brilliant  a 
countenance  and  such  fascinating  manners  as  that  of 
Flaminia. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Florence,  we  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  the  Duchess  Lanti,  the  lady 
of  a  Roman  duke,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  cardinal  of 
that  illustrious  name.  The  Duchess  is  a  most  handsome 
and  interesting  little  woman  (when  I  say  little,  I  mean 
about  five  feet  two),  twenty-two  years  of  age;  and 
though  a  native  of  Rome,  her  hair  is  auburn,  and  her 
complexion  and  skin  somewhat  similar  to  our  own 
beauties.  Her  manners,  however,  are  perfectly  diffe- 
rent from  the  greater  part  of  British  dames — whose 
high  virtue  sits  rather  coldly  and  stiffly  on  its  throne — 
and  have  not  a  particle  of  the  sostenuto,  as  they  call  it 
here,  so  much  reprobated  on  the  continent,  laughed  at 
as  clownish  and  unladylike,  and  considered  a  sad  damper 
on  social  intercourse. 
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Will  you  pardon  me  for  giving  you  a  few  words  in  the 
style  of  the  improvisatori — being  at  present  in  their  land 
of  inspiration — they  being,  of  course,  but  a  miserable 
English  prosy  imitation  of  the  animated  original,  when 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages : — 

She  seemed  a  creature  that  breathed  of  goodness,  of 
grace,  and  of  all  the  divine  qualities  that  render  dear 
woman  a  ministering  angel  amid  the  uncertainty  and 
misery  of  checquered  life.  Her  figure,  perfection  itself, 
was  so  light,  graceful,  and  elegant,  that  a  fresh  charm 
was  developed  in  every  motion,  as  a  new  beauty  was 
disclosed  by  every  phase  of  her  brilliant  countenance. 
Her  hair,  luxuriant  beyond  what  is  seen  in  northern 
countries,  of  rich  dark  auburn,  and  her  full  black  eye, 
instead  of  being  quick  and  penetrating,  harmonising 
in  expression  with  the  amiability  of  her  soul,  was 
gentle,  kindly,  and  congenial.  Her  arm  and  poitrino 
were  symmetry  itself,  and  the  tapered  fingers,  with 
the  delicate  hand,  would  have  charmed  a  Canova  or  a 
Phidias,  and  told  the  secret  that  her  foot  in  elegance, 
and  in  lightness  of  formation,  might  have  excited  the 
envy  of  Pauline  herself. 

The  Lanti,  though  of  the  very  first  wealth  and  rank 
in  Italy,  is  kind,  easy,  and  affable,  evidently  desires  to 
enjoy  life,  and  wherever  she  appears  her  smiles  and 
sweet  manners  diffuse  a  pleasing  influence  over  the 
atmosphere  of  the  society.  Old  dame  nature  lias  be- 
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stowed  on  this  favourite  a  splendid  soprano  voice ;  and 
many  connoisseurs  declare — in  a  country  where  they 
are  exceedingly  critical,  are  almost  all  musical,  and 
have  the  most  acute  ears — that  she  is  the  finest  private 
singer  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  her  chief  delight  to 
sit  down  to  the  piano-forte  without  being  importuned, 
as  most  great  singers  require  to  be,  and  charm  her 
friends  for  hours,  if  they  seem  to  wish  it,  with  mor- 
ceaux  from  the  finest  operas  of  all  the  great  masters. 
The  ladies  here,  however,  in  general,  do  not  accom- 
pany themselves  ;  many  of  the  gentlemen  are  excellent 
players,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  singer  has  more 
freedom  and  command  of  her  voice  when  accompanied 
by  another,  while  she  stands  comparatively  disengaged. 
The  duchess  is  at  present  enchanted  with  Meyer's  opera 
of  the  Lodoiska,  which  the  Band  is  singing  every  night 
in  the  Pergola  theatre,  and  the  celebrated  cavatina, 
"  Rasserena  il  mesto  ciglo,"  the  little  duchess  exe- 
cutes, though,  of  course,  in  less  volume  of  voice,  with, 
I  conceive,  more  grace,  pathos,  and  execution.  The 
Duke  of  Land  is  in  Florence,  but  we  have  never  seen 
him,  excepting  the  first  day  at  the  table  d'hote.  He 
spends  all  his  time,  Buon  Christiano  informs  us,  at 
the  gaming-table,  where  many  of  the  nobility  of  Flo- 
rence meet  even  in  the  forenoon,  and  alas,  alas!  waste 
many  a  precious  hour,  though  they  do  not  risk  such 
large  sums  as  the  half-mad,  half-drunk  nobility  of 
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England  do  at  the  hells  in  London.     It  is  all  sober 
gambling  here ;  but  though  they  drink  nothing,  they 
are  naturally  very  excitable,  and  have  often  much  the 
appearance  of  being  inebriated.     He  thus  gives  the 
duchess  none  of  his  company,  at  least,  during  the  day. 
I  suppose  anything  else  would  be  thought  exceedingly 
vulgar   in  this  queer  region,  and  the  little  duchess, 
always   accompanied  by  her  amiable,  plump,  comely 
femme  de  chambre — being  herself  of  a  cheerful,  social 
disposition,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  her- 
self, encourages  the  society  of  young  English  travellers, 
or  any  other  amiable  and  accomplished  persons  she 
may  accidentally  meet  with,  just  pour  passer  le  temps. 
This  style  of  manners  is  delightful  to  one  who  may 
happen  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  in  a  foreign  town,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  might  pass  his  time  like  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness;  but  here,  I  accidentally  meet 
at  the  table  d'hote,  a  delightful  person,  and  a  duchess, 
musical,  frank,  social — my  companion,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  the  least  troubled  with  the  Scottish  complaint 
called   the   mauvaise  honte — forms  her  acquaintance 
both  for  himself  and  me,  and  we  discover  a  new  daily 
source  of  delightful  social  intercourse,  with  a  most 
fascinating  and  amusing  dama.     Is  not  all  this  quite 
different  from  anything  that  could  ever  occur  in  cauld 
Scotland  ?     Hence  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel,  where 
a  youth  meets  with  occurrences  new  and  extraordinary, 
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sees  many  curious  scenes  and  characters,  the  influence 
of  which  he  must  often  guard  against  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  but  all  of  which  have  an  improving  effect  upon 
the  mind,  expand  and  open  the  faculties,  cultivate  and 
mature  the  powers  of  action,  and  inculcate  those  lessons 
of  the  savoirfaire,  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  so  neces- 
sary to  every  man  who  is  called  to  engage  in  the  busy 
scene  of  active  life.     The  Lanti,  I  suppose,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  always  attends  the  table  d'hote,  and 
we  being  now  acquainted  with  her,  manage  to  get  as 
near  her  as  possible.     Two  fellows  in  livery  stand  be- 
hind her  chair,  and  the  good-natured  femme  de  chambre 
hovers  near,  lavishing  her  sweet  smiles  upon  her  mis- 
tress, anxiously  attending  to  her  comfort,  and  recon- 
noitring the  long  luxurious   table,  pumping  also  the 
amiable  landlord  at  the  foot  of  it,  Signor  Buon  Chris- 
tiano,  to  see  if  she  can  discover  anything  recherche?, 
any  nice  tit-bit  that  might  coax  the  languid  appetite  of 
the  fair  lady.    Leaning  over  the  duchess'  shoulder,  and 
speaking  kindly  and  quite  familiarly  into  her  face,  she 
will  say,  "Signora  Duchessa,  c'  e  suppa  salvatica,  excel- 
lente?     Suppa  no  oggi  no  il  caldo  mi  priva  di  appetito 
affatto.     C'e  pesce,  altezza,  tonno  fresco  di  Livorno? 
Pesce  si,  si,  un  pezzettino. — This  finished,  she  again 
addresses  her  mistress,   delighted  to  see   her  eating 
the  tunny : — Altezza  vuol  un  pezzettino  di  polio,  dal 
petto?     No,  polio,  oggi,  no,  ho  mangiato  troppo  di 
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pesce.  Altezza  il  padrone  discc  che  c'e  sara  un  piatto 
di  beccofichi,  la  sua  favorita,  son  comprati  apposto 
per  la  sua  altezza,  freschi  dalla  marerama  I  Beeca- 
ficbi,  bravo!  si  si  con  un  poco  di  maccberoni.  Un  poco 
di  vino  Signora  Ducchessa?  e  aliatico  buonissimo  I 
Aliatico  si,  un  pochettino  con  aqua.  Fruita  altezza? 
Ce  son  fravolle  di  Lucca?  Arancie  di  Malta?  Ar- 
ancie  Maltese.  Si,  si,  una  col  sangue. 

She  tben  adjourns  to  have  her  siesta,  for  which  she 
undresses,  and  remains  in  bed  nearly  three  hours. 
During  this  part  of  the  day  it  is  dreadfully  hot,  and 
the  streets  are  more  deserted  than  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Almost  all  the  Italians  take  the  siesta.  My 
companion  and  I  never  do,  but  recline  on  the  sofas,  in 
our  nankeen  jackets,  and  read  something  of  light  litera- 
ture till  the  hour  of  coffee,  when  we  go  through  the 
operation  of  the  toilette  most  thoroughly,  which  is  most 
refreshing,  and  quite  necessary  in  this  climate,  being 
both  most  extravagant  in  the  article  of  clean  linen. 
Previous  to  accompanying  the  Lanti  to  the  opera,  or 
perhaps,  if  there  is  none,  to  some  conversazione,  she 
delights  us  with  her  charming  singing,  or  gives  us  some 
new  music  on  the  piano-forte,  some  of  which  my  friend 
accompanies  on  the  flute,  of  which  he  is  quite  a  master. 
They  have  also  very  often  a  game  of  chess,  but  as  he 
is  one  of  the  best  players  in  England,  he  is  always 
victorious,  and  the  duchess  is  often  a  little  dull  after 
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being  beat,  so  that  I  think  she  is  more  amused  playing 
with  the  younger  Inglese  at  piquet,  draughts,  and 
backgammon,  laughing  heartily  at  his  blunders,  and 
quite  delighted  in  her  victories,  though  at  backgammon 
pretty  often  the  loser.  The  opera  seria  here  is  a  very 
great  treat  at  present;  and  Banti,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, the  prima  donna,  is  the  finest  singer  in  the 
world,  so  every  person  is  there,  as  the  Banti  remains 
in  Florence  but  a  few  nights  longer,  before  proceeding 
to  Leghorn,  where  she  is  to  sing  for  one  week  only, 
along  with  Grassini ;  and  judge  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
almost  all  the  dashing  people  here,  among  whom  are 
my  companion  and  the  little  duchess,  who  all  talk  of 
following  her  there.  I  have  now  heard  her  so  often, 
and  have  rather  an  aversion  to  that  place,  so  I  shall 
amuse  myself  the  best  way  I  can  here  till  their  return. 
I  mentioned  that  my  present  companion  is  quite  a 
master  at  chess,  and  the  first  player  of  that  game  in 
Italy,  Signor  Felice  Grazioso,  has  challenged  him  to 
come  to  Rome  to  combat  him  before  the  society  of 
chess  players  there,  who  think  themselves  the  first  in 
the  world,  though  I  am  told  the  English  players  excel 
them  greatly.  In  a  country  like  this,  with  neither 
army  nor  navy,  parliaments  nor  commerce,  games,  and 
other  sources  of  the  Dolce  farniente,  are  much  more 
the  subjects  of  conversation  and  interest  than  with  us. 
My  friend  seems  confident  that  he  will  prove  Felice  in 
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the  renconctre,  and  that  it  will  be  anything  but  Grazioso 
to  his  opponent.  He  intends  waiting  for  a  few  weeks, 
however,  till  the  return  of  the  little  duchess,  when  he 
proposes  following  her,  and  is  very  anxious  that  I 
should  accompany  him,  both  that  he  may  show  me  all 
the  wonders  of  the  eternal  city,  and  that  I  may  assist 
him  in  crowing  over  Signor  Felice  Grazioso,  the  great 
Roman  chess  champion.  There  are  to  be  present  at 
the  fight,  which  seems  as  exciting  to  them  as  a  pugilis- 
tic battle,  a  number  of  nobs,  including  dukes,  princes, 
and  cardinals  of  the  once-renowned,  still  most  interest- 
ing capital — alas !  now  that  of  the  Pope ! 

Prince  Corsini,  the  first  noble  of  Florence,  who 
has  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arno,  opposite  the  immense  hotel  of  Schneider,  the 
finest  in  Europe,  once  the  residence  of  Lorenzo  do 
Medici,  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  possessing 
immense  estates  in  Hungary,  almost  a  territory.  They 
live  in  greater  style  than  any  of  the  grandees  of  this 
city;  and  the  princess,  quite  an  Austrian,  and  unfor- 
tunately with  very  plain  Austrian  features — though 
a  woman  of  the  most  strict  moral  character — is  fond 
of  amusements,  and  passionately  of  that  of  the  divine 
art  of  music  in  all  its  phases.  They  are  about  to 
give,  what  is  called  here,  an  accademia,  or  concert  of 
private  singers.  The  whole  musical  talent  of  Florence 
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is  invited,  and  the  little  duchess,  it  is  expected,  will 
enact  the  prima  donna.  It  is  the  invariable  custom 
in  this  country,  where  married  women  never  appear  in 
public  attended  by  their  husbands,  that  ladies  of 
fashion  should  be  accompanied  on  such  occasions  by 
some  gentleman  or  gentlemen — strangers  are  the  most 
stylish,  particularly  when  in  uniform — to  give  the  lady 
their  arm,  play  the  agreeable,  and  be  as  gallant  as 
their  clumsy  natures  will  permit.  The  Lanti  having 
no  particular  cavalier  servente  at  present — that  ninth 
part  of  a  man,  Prince  Borghese,  having  been  the  last, 
who,  you  know,  got  married  one  day  lately,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  was  made  a  grass  widower — she  has 
done  my  friend  and  I  the  high  honour  to  request  us 
to  chaperon  her  on  this  occasion.  We  drove  there 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  her  carriage,  and  alighted  at 
the  corridor  of  the  palace  amid  two  long  rows  of 
men  bearing  torches.  From  thence  we  moved  through 
a  large  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  were  drawn  up 
a  continued  file  of  servants  in  livery,  and  were  at 
length  ushered  in  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments, elegant  beyond  anything  I  had  seen.  An  im- 
mense number  of  people  crowded  every  corner  of  these 
rooms  ;  a  good  many  fellows  in  foreign  uniforms,  several 
envoys  or  small  ambassadors  from  various  powers  to 
the  Queen  of  Etruria,  with  their  ladies,  and  sometimes 
families,  with  the  flower  of  the  Florentine  nobility,  and 
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many  strangers,  including  a  couple  of  splendid  Turks, 
and  a  good  many  English  lords  and  baronets,  I  believe, 
as  usual,  very  fond  of  their  own  company.  Many  of 
the  Italian  ladies  were  very  fine  women,  and  excellent 
musicians,  with  beautiful  clear  voices,  chiefly  soprano, 
but  one  or  two  were  contralto ;  several  of  the  men  also 
sung  in  parts  with  the  ladies,  all  bassos  but  one,  who 
was  a  fine  tenor,  and  who  sung  several  solos,  having  a 
beautiful  falsetto.  My  friend  accompanied  the  duchess 
in  one  piece  on  the  flute,  and  they  all  expressed  their 
wonder  that  an  Inglese  could  play  so  well.  But  the 
finest  singers  and  most  fashionable  Florentine  ladies 
were  fairly  eclipsed  by  our  favourite,  the  Roman  duchess. 
Her  beauty,  her  manners,  and  her  splendid  voice  were 
unrivalled  and  paramount.  I  remained  late  in  the 
pleasing  anticipation  that  this  magnificent  fete  would 
terminate  with  my  favourite  amusement  of  dancing, 
but  was  informed  that  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette 
for  an  accadernia  di  musica  to  finish  in  a  festa  di 
ballo,  and  he,  indeed,  must  have  been  lost  to  all  the 
charm  of  sweet  sound,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
combination  of  taste  and  talent  that  was  assembled 
in  Palazzo  Corsini. 

It  may  amuse  you  a  little,  perhaps,  to  learn,  that  on 
the  following  day  I  called  with  my  friend  on  one  of 
those  gentleman  who  had  delighted  us  so  much 
the  previous  evening,  a  first-rate  player  on  the 
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piano-forte,  and  took  with  me  two  volumes  of  Thom- 
son's collection  of  Scottish  'melodies,  which  he  played 
over  with  great  ease,  and  intense  gusto.  Ho  had 
never  met  with  a  Scottish  melody  before,  and  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  "  Yellow-haired  Lad- 
die," "  Lewi  Gordon,"  "  The  blue  bells  of  Scotland," 
"  Wally  Wally,"  "  My  love  is  like  a  red  red  rose,"  and 
some  others,  and  being  quite  a  genius  in  music,  he  ran 
the  subjects  of  these  beautiful  airs  into  innumerable, 
difficult,  and  scientific  variations,  with  an  execution  I 
had  never  formerly  witnessed.  He  seemed  to  think 
those  were  the  finest  written  on  tenor  keys ;  and  con- 
ceived the  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  melody  was  a  wild, 
plaintive  expression  of  deep  feeling,  coming,  it  seemed, 
from  the  very  bottom  of  a  wounded  and  sorrowful  heart. 
We  had  much  conversation  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
on  the  poems  of  Ossian,  which  he  admired  exceedingly, 
as  translated  by  Cesarotti.  He  seemed  almost  incre- 
dulous when  I  informed  him  that  several  of  our 
melodies  had  been  introduced  at  an  early  period  into 
Italian  opera,  when  the  Prince  of  Venosa  wished  to 
reduce  the  opera  from  the  perpetual  harmony  of  which 
it  then  exclusively  consisted,  by  the  introduction  of  fine 
melodies. 

Finding  this  gentleman  as  partial  to  everything 
connected  with  the  divine  art  of  music  as  myself,  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  generally, 
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and  attempted  to  give  him  some  account  of  the  early 
history  of  our  Scottish  melodies,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  epitome.  I  said  that  I  considered  that  the  national 
music  of  Scotland  does  much  honour  to  the  genius  of 
the  country,  and  its  wild  pathetic  sweetness,  and 
characteristic  expression,  while  it  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  every  other  country,  renders  it  attractive  and 
interesting  to  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  of  all 
nations.  The  rise  of  music  is  so  beautifully  described 
by  Lucretius,  that  I  said  I  knew  he  would  excuse  me  in 
reciting  the  following  lines  : — 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  multo,  quam  laevia  carmina  cantu, 
Concelebrare  homines  possent,  aureisque  juvare  ; 
Et  Zephyri  cava  per  calamorum  sibila  primum 
Agresteis  docuere  cavas  inflate  cicutas, 
Inde  minutatim  dulceis  didicere  querelas, 
Tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 
Avia  per  nemora,  ac  sylvas  saltusque  reperta, 
Per  loca  pastorum  deserta,  atque  otia  dia. 

The  absurd  conjecture,  that  these  lovely  melodies  aro 
of  Italian  origin,  and  the  composition  of  Rizzio  is  dis- 
carded by  all  modern  critics  as  impossible  and  ridicu- 
lous. Poor  Rizzio,  the  native  of  a  country,  where,  in 
1684,  melody  was  hardly  known,  during  the  one  short 
troubled  year  (for  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  February,  1665,  and  was  assassi- 
nated in  February,  1666),  could  never  have  originated 
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a  style  of  melody  so  wild,  so  pathetic,  so  character- 
istic of  the  climate,  manners,  and  circumstances  of  a 
country  to  which  he  was  quite  a  stranger.  Besides, 
it  is  established  beyond  controversy,  that  the  national 
music  of  Scotland  existed  150  years  before  the  period 
that  Rizzio  came  to  Scotland  a  humble  musician  in 
the  train  of  the  Piedmontese  ambassador.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  its  being  derived  from  the  Italians,  it  has 
been  clearly  established  through  the  critical  penetrating 
research  of  a  talented  and  accomplished  Scottish  noble- 
man, Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  that  the  Italians,  at  this 
remote  period,  grounded  on  Scottish  melody  the  intro- 
duction of  solo  parts  into  their  infant  opera.  Lord 
Elibank,  during  his  researches  at  Florence  and  the 
Vatican,  found  in  the  Pensieri  Deversi,  a  prose  work 
of  Tassoni,  a  great  author  of  the  period,  whose 
Sechia  Rapita,  the  first  mock  heroic  poem  written 
after  the  dark  ages — alone  is  known  on  our  side 
of  the  Alps — that  the  Prince  of  Venosa,  the  great 
improver  of  music  during  this  golden  age,  when  the 
family  of  the  Medici  were  in  their  glory,  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.,  had  discovered,  imitated,  and  intro- 
duced into  that  of  Italy  a  new,  wild,  melancholy  strain 
of  melody,  Lamentevole  e  mesta  diflerente  di  tutti 
altri,  the  composition  of  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

The  prince  of  Venosa  is   celebrated  as   the  first 
musical  genius  of  his  day,  by  Blancanus  Mersennus, 
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and  Kirchur.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  when  a  boy,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  detained  by  the  usurper,  Henry 
IV.,  nineteen  years  in  England.  James  was  born,  1393 
— crowned  in  1424,  and  was  murdered  in  1427.  It 
is  a  curious  trait  of  inconsistency  of  human  character, 
that  Henry,  having  discovered  the  genius  of  the  boy, 
grudged  no  expense  in  giving  him  every  advantage  of 
education  this  early  period  could  afford.  Fordun  says, 
nature,  the  mother  of  genius,  adorned  him  with  powers 
beyond  human  conception.  John  Major  observes,  that 
he  was  a  most  skilful  composer,  and  his  writings 
and  ballads  were  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  George 
Buchanan  says,  that  he  was  too  great  a  musician  to  be 
a  king.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  his  compo- 
sitions are  now  lost,  or,  like  Christ  Kirk  of  the  Green, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  others.  The  Prince  of  Venosa 
eulogises  him  as  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  his  day 
— as  the  writer  of  much  fine  poetry,  adapted  to  a 
wild  sweet  strain,  his  own  composition,  which  he  sung, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  harp  or  lute.  Previous 
to  the  time  of  the  Prince  Venosa,  harmony  was  exclu- 
sively cultivated  in  Italy,  and  in  the  compositions  of 
Palistrina,  the  great  master  of  counterpoint,  the  vene- 
rable father  and  reviver  of  music,  after  the  dark  ages. 
Not  one  instance  of  a  melody  is  found,  even  in  the  year 
1600,  when  Peri,  the  great  inventor  of  recitation,  intro- 
duced at  Florence  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
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the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  Alaria  de  Me- 
dici, the  first  opera  seria,  the  Euridice,  it  did  not  contain 
one  single  air  or  solo.  Can  it  be  wondered  then,  that 
so  great  a  musicial  genius  as  the  Prince  of  Venosa,  in 
his  exertions  at  a  still  earlier  period,  to  revive  and  im- 
prove the  music  of  his  own  country,  by  the  introduction 
of  melody,  should  not  have  appreciated  strains  that 
spoke  so  directly  to  the  heart,  by  their  simplicity  and 
pathos,  or  that  he  should  not  have  imitated  and  adapted 
a  melody  to  him  so  new  and  so  heart-touching.  In- 
deed, such  beautiful  plaintive  airs  as  "  Wally,  Wally," 
and  many  others,  said  to  be  the  composition  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  are  adapted  to  enrich  the  compositions 
of  the  first  composers,  and  have  in  every  age  pleased 
the  ear  and  touched  the  heart  of  every  genuine  musical 
genius.  Our  conversation  interested  him  still  more  in 
our  beautiful  national  music ;  he  copied  out  many  of 
the  airs,  annexing  to  them  the  finest  piano -forte 
arrangements  and  variations,  which  he  performed  in  his 
own  magnificent  style,  at  the  first  accademia  di  musica, 
where  something  new  is  always  received  with  extraor- 
dinary applause. 

The  Grassini,  the  finest  contralto  in  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  and  majestic 
woman  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  opera,  has 
been  engaged  at  a  high  price,  to  sing  for  a  few 
nights  with  Banti,  at  Leghorn.  My  compagnon  de 
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voyage  set  off  immediately  to  hear  her,  and  used  every 
power  of  persuasion  to  endeavour  to  induce  me  to  ac- 
company him.  I  am,  however,  so  much  delighted  with 
the  various  attractions  of  this  elegant  and  classical  city 
that  I  could  not  even  be  moved  by  the  wonderful  powers 
of  Grassini,  the  more  especially,  as  I  find  that  most  of 
the  leading  musical  people  here  entertain  a  hope  that 
she  will  afterwards  visit  Florence.  Immediately  after 
his  departure  the  Duchess  Lanti  became  also  infected 
with  the  mania  of  hearing  this  great  cantatrice  and 
Banti  together.  She  has  already  persuaded  the  Duke 
to  go  to  Leghorn  for  three  days,  and  as  they  live  in  the 
same  hotel,  and  I  have  frequently  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her,  she  has  most  kindly  offered  me  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  her  carriage  there  and  back,  and  to  attend  her 
to  the  opera  at  Leghorn.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
tempting  offer  to  one  so  particularly  fond  of  music  as 
myself,  and  had  it  been  to  any  other  place,  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  comply,  but  at  Leghorn,  where 
there  are  so  many  English  of  my  acquaintance,  my  ap- 
pearance, in  attendance  upon  so  high,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  gay  a  lady,  would  have  created  so  much  observation, 
and  so  many  odd  remarks,  that  I  found  myself  forced, 
most  reluctantly,  to  deny  myself  the  honour  and  gratifi- 
cation. I  am  sure  you  must  admire  my  prudence.  In  a 
few  days  they  all  returned,  full  of  the  highest  enthusiasm 
for  the  unrivalled  powers  of  this  celebrated  contralto. 
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Her  superior  height,  her  majestic  air,  and  her  beauti- 
fully formed  limbs,  gave  her  a  splendid  appearance 
in  male  attire,  whilst  her  rich  mellow  thrush-like  notes 
produced  a  sensation  so  uncommon,  so  novel,  and  so 
touching,  as  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  the  numerous 
and  most  accomplished  soprani,  and  made,  I  am 
informed,  even  the  great  Banti  appear  to  play  only  the 
second  fiddle.  A  first  rate  contralto  voice  is  much 
more  rare  in  this  country  than  a  soprano,  and  the  cono- 
scenti  actually  rave  about  the  rich  mellow  eifect  of  this 
species  of  voice.  Grassini  has  a  very  small  range  of 
notes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  luxuriance 
of  the  sound  upon  a  musical  ear,  though  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  tenor,  it  is  evidently  an  octave  higher 
than  a  male  voice,  and  though  the  notes  appear  com- 
paratively low,  it  is  a  much  finer,  and  a  perfectly 
different  instrument,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

During  their  absence  at  Leghorn,  I  spent  a  great 
part  of  every  day  in  the  Tribune,  where,  you  know,  is 
the  wonderful  collection  of  painting  and  statuary  for 
which  Florence  is  celebrated.  I  should  have  been 
delighted  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  of  which  I  had  seen  many  exact  models,  but, 
alas !  another  Mars  (a  French  one  in  this  case)  had 
taken  possession  of  her,  without  the  interference  of  her 
husband,  the  blacksmith,  and  hurried  her  off  with  her 
cavalier  servente,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  her  cham- 
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pion,  the  Hercules  Farnese,  to  fascinate  the  world  in 
the  capital  of  France.  Let  us  hope  that  her  stay  will 
not  be  long;  this  country,  certainly,  must  be  much  more 
congenial  to  those  perfect  models  of  human  beauty.  It 
were  idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  gallery  of  Florence, 
which  would  require  a  volume  itself.  I  gazed  for 
hours  on  the  Niobe  in  tears,  the  various  chef  d'ceuvres 
of  Rafael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  the  long  list,  etc.,  of  eminent  painters ;  and  was 
most  exceedingly  interested  in  that  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  portraits  of  almost  all  the  great  masters, 
taken  by  themselves.  But  I  must  pay  a  more  length- 
thened  visit  to  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  classic 
wonders  of  Florence  with  my  companion,  who  is  quite 
a  critic  in  such  matters,  having  been  long  in  this  place 
some  years  ago,  in  company  with  some  of  the  very 
first  antiquarians  and  connoisseurs  of  England. 


LETTER   SIXTEENTH. 


FLORENCE,  August,  18 — . 


MY  DEAR 


IT  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  in  perusing 
books  of  travels,  even  those  written  by  eminent  and 
talented  persons,  that  too  much  is  devoted  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  description  of  places  in  the  continental  cities 
already  familiar  to  the  reader,  whilst  they  neglect  what 
would  be  much  more  interesting — the  incidents  they 
meet  with  in  travelling,  the  persons  with  whom  they 
are  accidentally  thrown  into  society,  and  what  is  cha- 
racteristic in  climate,  soil,  manners,  and  customs.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  describe  at  present  either  the  chef 
d'o3uvre  of  the  celebrated  gallery  of  Florence,  nor  shall 
I  repeat  what  may  have  been  probably  much  better  de- 
scribed, the  immense  palace  of  Pitti,  occupied  at  present 
by  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  containing  many  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  world,  among  which  are  pre-eminent 
several  chef  d'oeuvres  of  Raphael.  Neither  do  I  feel 
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sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mediaeval  art  to  attempt 
to  detail  the  minute  wonders  of  the  Accademia  Fisica, 
where  is  the  most  magnificent  and  unrivalled  exhibition 
in  wax  of  anatomical  preparations.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  regarding  the 
romantic  ancient  town  of  Fiesole,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  Florence,  that  has  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind  which  must  prove  indelible.  My  friend 
and  companion,  who  had  frequently  seen  it  before,  has 
often  urged  me  to  visit  it,  and  yesterday,  though  the 
heat  was  great,  we  drove  out  to  this  lofty  old  place. 
It  is  now  but  a  small  village,  but  of  immense  antiquity, 
having  been  a  considerable  town  long  before  Florence 
was  founded. 

The  following  short  description  of  Fiesole,  condensed 
from  two  of  the  native  authors,  gives  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  it: — "  Fiesole  is  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province,  and  four  miles  north-east  of  Florence,  on  a 
hill,  precipitously  steep,  overlooking  the  Val  d'  Arno. 
The  hill  is  cut  into  a  series  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed 
in  a  trellis  of  vines,  and  faced  with  loose  stone  walls. 
On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  at  an  altitude  of 
1092  feet  above  the  sea  level,  stands  a  Franciscan 
convent.  The  hill  of  Fiesole  itself,  clothed  with  groves 
of  pine,  ilex,  and  cypress,  its  double  summit,  the  little 
verdant  plain  lying  between,  varied  by  the  broken 
walls  of  an  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  scattered 
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village,  its  rocks,  convents,  casinos,  hanging  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  olive  grounds,  form  by  far  the  finest 
map  of  scenery  in  any  view  near  Florence.  Fiesole 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  and  the  spot  to  which  Cataline 
retired  on  the  discovery  of  his  conspiracy.  Though  a 
bishop's  see,  it  is  at  present  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
ruins,  having  been,  in  fact,  dismantled  by  the  Floren- 
tines in  1010  ;  but  the  situation  is  elevated  and  healthy, 
and  the  Florentines  have  villas  here  to  which  they 
occasionally  retire." 

The  great  attraction  of  Fiesole  is  the  view,  which 
its  great  height  enables  you  to  have  of  the  beautiful 
and  extraordinary  landscape,  above,  below,  and  around 
Florence.  Above,  over  an  extent  of  miles  meanders 
the  Arno,  through  scenery  the  richest  in  the  world; 
though,  to  my  taste,  the  ground,  the  villas,  and  the 
celebrated  convent  of  Valambrosa,  are  too  much  con- 
cealed by  the  shady  foliage  of  innumerable  large  and 
luxuriant  trees.  Around  the  fair  city  are  countless 
villas,  sparkling  in  pure  white  walls,  among  the  richest 
possible  assemblage  of  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and 
rows  of  mulberry.  The  city  of  Florence  itself,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  Fiesole  at  this  season,  has  a 
brown,  burnt  appearance,  a  glow  of  heat  seeming  to 
rise  from  it,  the  effect  of  the  scorching  rays  from  an 
overpowering  meridian  sun.  This  view  is  only  varied 
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by  some  high  cupola  or  tower,  and  the  bright  dazzling 
reflection  from  the  windows  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
city.  On  what  may  be  called  the  Mediterranean  side 
of  Florence,  the  landscape  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
luxuriant;  there  the  Arno,  increasing  as  it  proceeds  in 
breadth,  though  not  apparently  in  rapidity,  flows  gently 
down  towards  Pisa,  through  many  miles  of  cultivated 
country,  perhaps  the  richest  in  Europe;  ornamented 
by  innumerable  white  villas,  and  thickly  peopled 
villages,  where  the  women  are  seated  at  the  doors, 
plaiting  the  beautiful  Tuscan  straw  so  celebrated.  To 
a  Scottish  taste  mountains  seem  requisite  to  give 
sublimity  to  the  scene,  and  though  Italy  is  distinguished 
for  the  immense  chain  of  the  Appennines,  which  takes 
a  serpentine  direction  through  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  peninsula — and  in  union  with  the  two  seas,  do 
much  to  improve  the  climate — they  are  too  distant  from 
Fiesole  to  form  any  part  of  this  extraordinary  and 
beautiful  landscape.  There  are  some  hills,  however, 
not  far  distant,  which  give  considerable  freshness  to 
the  scene.  Fiesole  possesses  a  number  of  fine  old 
churches,  in  which  are  many  excellent  paintings ;  in- 
deed, nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  this  country 
than  the  circumstance,  that  though  it  has  been  often 
overrun  and  pillaged  by  foreign  armies,  contributions 
laid  on  every  town  and  village,  and  picture  gatherers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  buying  up  every 
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exquisite  morceaux  in  painting  and  sculpture,  valu- 
able works  of"  good  masters  are  still  found  in  every 
paltry  remote  chapel  and  convent.  The  Episcopal 
church  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  work  in  marble  by 
Andrea  da  Fiesole,  placed  between  the  two  flights  of 
steps  which  ascend  to  the  upper  choir;  it  comprises 
three  figures  in  full  relief,  with  certain  historical  repre- 
sentations in  bas-relief.  In  the  church  of  San  Giero- 
lomo  there  is  also  a  small  work  in  marble  by  this 
master,  which  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church. 

Fiesole  is  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  several 
great  sculptors,  of  whom  Andrea  da  Fiesole  is  the 
most  famous,  though  Cecilia,  Cosini,  Boscoli,  Michele, 
Francesco,  and  Ferrucci,  all  natives  of  this  town,  had  a 
considerable  share  of  merit.  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  though 
not  celebrated  for  design,  had  so  splendid  a  chisel, 
that  his  works  always  excelled  the  original  conception 
and  sketch.  The  opinion  of  his  merit  as  a  sculptor 
must  have  been  very  high,  for  Giulio,  Cardinal  di 
Medici,  when  governing  Florence,  commissioned  him  to 
execute  for  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  figure  of  an 
apostle,  eight  feet  in  height.  In  this  work  he  had  to 
compete  with  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  Sansovino,  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  period.  Being  called  Andrea  himself, 
the  cardinal  appointed  him,  appropriately,  to  execute 
the  statue  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew.  Andrea  com- 
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pleted  this  work  with  admirable  facility,  and  with  judg- 
ment greatly  superior  to  the  design.  He  acquired 
from  it,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  the  reputation  of 
an  able  and  experienced  artist,  and  as  an  ancient  author 
says,  "  Wherefore  he  continued  ever  after  to  be  almost 
always  employed  in  the  work  of  that  church ;  and  exe- 
cuted the  bust  of  Masilio  Facino,  still  to  be  seen  there, 
within  the  door  leading  to  the  Canonicate."  His  chef 
d'oeuvres  are  few,  but  they  are  still  much  admired  in 
this  critical  age. 

Returning  towards  Florence  through  a  perpetual 
garden,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  every  flower,  one  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"  This  is  Italy  !  "  and  feeling  a  sort  of  elevation,  ap- 
proaching to  enthusiasm,  the  irresistible  effect  of  so 
beautiful  a  scene,  how  naturally  occurred  the  words 
of  Milton — "  How  terrible,  indeed,  must  be  that  despair 
that  air  so  sweet  can  never  calm."  Some  sentimental 
author  has  said,  that  it  requires  the  accompaniment  of 
religion  or  love  to  taste  the  charms  of  nature.  No 
doubt,  in  contemplating  the  wonders,  the  beauties  of 
creation,  the  mind  will  involuntarily  rise  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Great  Hand,  but  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently 
metaphysically  sentimental  to  discover  that  a  passion 
for  nature's  fairest  work,  woman,  is  necessary  to  ele- 
vate the  feelings  into  a  perception  of  the  charms  of 
inanimate  nature.  Florence  and  its  vicinity  is  perhaps 
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the  most  smiling  and  cultivated  part  of  Italy,  yet  it 
has  not  the  romance — so  men  of  taste  say — nor  the 
same  effect  upon  the  imagination  as  Rome,  Venice,  or 
Naples.  This  arises  very  much  from  its  having  a 
more  modern  appearance.  The  Romans  in  their  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  this  beautiful  province,  effaced 
every  institution  of  ancient  Etruria;  so  that  there  re- 
mains now  hardly  any  of  the  peculiar  traces  which 
distinguished  those  other  cities.  My  companion,  who 
is  rather  learned  in  such  matters,  has  pointed  out  to 
me  that  their  are  other  kinds  of  historic  beauty  in  the 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  re- 
publican genius  of  the  middle  age.  One  discovers  the 
public  places  where  the  people  assembled,  the  balconies 
from  whence  their  leaders  harangued  them,  and  all 
travellers  are  struck  with  what  are  evident  remnants 
of  a  democratic  government.  My  friend,  who  speaks 
the  language  well,  finds  much  pleasure  in  conversing 
even  with  the  lowest  class  of  Tuscans ;  their  expres- 
sions, he  declares  with  enthusiasm,  give  an  idea  of  the 
pleasure  which  one  might  have  experienced  of  old  in 
the  city  of  Athens,  where  the  people  spoke  Greek  so 
harmoniously  that  it  appeared  like  continued  music, 
and  gave  a  sensation  most  singular,  as  if  one  were 
among  a  people  all  equally  refined,  and  of  superior 
intellect. 

The   appearance   of  Florence,  he   says,  recalls  its 
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history  previous  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medici ;  the 
palaces  of  the  principal  families,  particularly  that  of 
Prince  Strozzi,  are  built  like  a  sort  of  fortress,  where 
defence  could  be  long  kept  up.  There  is  observable  in 
the  exterior  the  rings  of  iron,  to  which  the  standard  of 
each  party  were  attached.  In  fact,  things  were  ar- 
ranged evidently  more  to  maintain  individual  forces, 
than  for  a  union  of  common  interests — the  whole  town 
being  built  evidently  for  civil  war.  There  are,  indeed, 
on  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  towers,  from  whence 
they  would  perceive  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and 
defend  themselves.  It  is  from  the  hatred  that  subsisted 
betwixt  families  in  those  times,  that  the  palaces  of 
Florence  and  other  towns  of  Etruria  are  thus  extraor- 
dinarily constructed.  Here  the  Pazzi  conspired  against 
the  Medici ;  there  the  Guelfs  assassinated  the  Gibelins. 
The  traces  indeed  of  strife  and  rivalship  are  everywhere 
observable.  But  now  all  is  sunk  into  slumber,  and  the 
stones  of  the  edifices  alone  preserve  these  characteris- 
tics. They  no  longer  hate  each  other  in  Tuscany, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  aspire  to  ;  and  in  a  state 
without  glory  and  without  power,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
disputed  for  by  the  inhabitants. 

Keturning  from  Fiesole  we  alighted  by  accident  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  my  companion,  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  fine  arts,  led  me  to  the  Batisteria  of  St. 
John,  and  to  the  celebrated  gates  of  brass  sculptured 
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by  Ghiberti,  which  are  close  by.     We  examined  for 
some  time  this  wonderful  work,  where,  in  small  bas- 
relief,  but  very  distinct,  are  designed  whole  nations  in 
bronze,  presenting  a  multitude  of  various  faces,  each  of 
which  expresses  some  thought  of  the  artist,  some  con- 
ception of  his  soul,  and  which  the  enthusiastic  connois- 
seur has  profanely  said,  are  "worthy  of  being  the  gates 
of  heaven."     "  What  patience,"  exclaimed  my  friend, 
"  what  respect  for  the  opinion  of  posterity !  "     Yet, 
nevertheless,  how  few  persons  examine  with  care  those 
immortal  gates,  past  which  there  perpetually  flows  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  regard  them,  either  with  ignor- 
ance or  apathy.     How  difficult  indeed  is   it  for   the 
greatest  of  artists  to  escape  from  oblivion,  and  from 
the  power  of  the  "  grim  king  of  terrors."     It  was  in 
this  cathedral  that  Julian  di  Medici  was  assassinated ; 
and  not  far  from  thence,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
is  the  chapel  in  marble  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  and  the  statues  of 
the  younger  Julian  and  Lorenzo,  by  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti.   That  of  Lorenzo  well  deserves  the  honour 
of  being  called,  "  II  pensiero  de  Michael  Angelo."    At 
the  foot  of  these  statues  are  the  Dawn  and  the  Night. 
The  expression  of  the  one,  and  above  all  the  sleep  of 
the  other,  are  wonderfully  given  by  the  great  artist. 
An  Italian  poet  made  some  verses  on  the  statue  of 
Night,   which   finished   with   these   words:  —  "While 
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she  sleeps  she  lives,  awake  her  if  you  do  not  believe 
it — she  will  speak  to  you."  Michael  Angelo,  a  sculptor, 
a  painter,  an  architect,  had  also  the  gift  of  writing 
good  poetry,  and  spent  every  leisure  moment  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  without  which,  he  said,  the  imagi- 
nation soon  faded  in  every  art.  He  answered  the  poet 
in  the  name  of  Night : — 

"  Grato  m'  e  il  sonno,  e  piu  1'esser  di  sasso, 
Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura; 
Non  veder,  non  sentir,  m'  e  gran  ventura, 
Pero  non  mi  destar,  deh  parlar  basso." 

41  Grateful  to  me  is  sleep,  still  more  to  be  of  marble, 
Whilst  injustice  and  disgrace  continue; 
Neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  is  great  good  fortune, 
So  do  not  awake  me.    Ah  !  speak  low." 

Michael  Angelo,  say  the  connoisseurs,  is  the  only 
sculptor  who  has  given  to  the  human  figure  a  character 
which  neither  resembles  Grecian  beauty  nor  the  affec- 
tation of  modern  art.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  -ages 
seems  to  distinguish  his  sculpture,  in  which  is  dis- 
coverable a  mind  energetic  and  gloomy,  a  perpetual 
activity,  forms  strongly  marked,  features  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  passion,  but  do  not  trace  at  all  the  ideal 
of  beauty.  He  is  the  genius  of  his  own  school,  for  he 
has  imitated  nothing,  not  even  the  ancients.  His  tomb 
is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  placed  opposite  a  window,  from 
whence  could  be  seen  the  dome  built  by  Filippo  Brun  - 
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leschi ;  as  if  his  ashes  would  again  spring  up  under 
the  marble,  at  the  sight  of  that  cupola,  modelled  after 
his  own,  on  St.  Peter's. 

The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  the  most  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  the  dead  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  How  profoundly  touching,  said  my  friend,  is 
it  to  move  among  such  splendid  tombs.  Here  is  that 
of  Galileo,  who  was  persecuted  by  men  for  having  dis- 
covered the  secrets  of  the  heavens ;  farther  off  is  Machi- 
avelli,  who  disclosed  the  art  of  crime  more  as  a  critic 
than  a  criminal,  but  whose  lessons  profited  much  more 
the  oppressors  than  the  oppressed — Aretino,  a  man 
who  devoted  his  days  to  humour,  and  who  never  ex- 
perienced on  earth  anything  serious  but  death — Boc- 
cacio,  whose  brilliant  imagination  resisted  the  scourges 
both  of  civil  war  and  the  plague — a  picture  in  honour 
of  Dante — as  if  the  Florentines,  who  left  him  to  perish 
in  the  penance  of  exile,  would  still  exult  in  his  glory. 
You  are  aware  that  after  the  death  of  Dante,  the 
Florentines,  ashamed  of  having  left  him  to  perish  far 
from  his  native  country,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Pope 
entreating  him  to  restore  to  them  his  remains,  which 
were  buried  at  Ravenna;  but  the  Pope  refused  them, 
finding,  with  good  reason,  that  the  country  which  had 
given  an  asylum  to  the  exile,  had  become  his  country, 
and  not  wishing  on  any  account  to  divest  himself  of 
the  glory  attached  to  the  possession  of  his  tomb. 
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The  Florentines  having  in  vain  frequently  endea- 
voured to  recover  the  body  of  Dante,  paid  almost 
divine  honours  to  the  exile,  crowned  his  image  in  a 
church,  says  Fisino,  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the 
idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals,  they 
raised  statues  to  him  whom  they  had  driven  from  his 
native  city — fifty  years  after  his  death.  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Pisa  endowed  professorial  chairs  for  the 
expounding  of  his  verse;  and  Boccacio  was  appointed  to 
the  office  in  the  first  of  these  cities.  Even  after  "the  di- 
vine comedy"  had  been  recognised  as  a  mere  mortal  pro- 
duction, criticism  and  competition,  no  doubt  sobered  down 
by  the  lapse  of  200  years — the  judgment  of  many  learned 
Italians  seriously  declared  him  superior  to  Horace,  and 
though  some  thought  this  blasphemous  and  heretical, 
yet  the  contest  was  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
So  wild  was  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  and  particularly 
the  great  critic  Tiraboschi,  that  they  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  great  poet  had  even  foreseen  and 
foretold  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  You  will 
probably  remember  that  Dante  was  born  at  Florence 
so  early  as  1261 ;  rose  to  be  prior  of  the  republic, 
having  been  a  soldier,  fought  in  two  battles,  and 
even  held  the  dignified  situation  of  the  ambassador  of 
Florence  fourteen  times.  Being  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  when  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Bianchi,  he  was  condemned  to  two 
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years'  banishment,  and  a  fine  of  8000  lire ;  and  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  sum,  all  m's  property  was  confis- 
cated. Not  content,  however,  with  this  satisfaction, 
the  grateful  republic  passed  a  sentence,  in  1302,  by 
which  he  was  included  in  a  list  of  thirteen  persons, 
who,  having  been  proved  guilty  of  unfair  barter,  extor- 
tion, and  illicit  gains,  were  ordered  to  be  burned  alive. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  illustrious  Dante  should  have 
always  protested  his  innocence  and  the  injustice  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  frequent  appeals  to  Florence?  The 
death  of  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Henry,  in  1313,  was 
the  signal  of  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment. 
He  lingered  long  in  hopes  of  recall  near  his  native 
city,  then  fled  to  Verona,  where  he  long  resided,  and 
finally  settled  at  Eavenna,  which  was  his  constant 
abode  till  his  death  in  1321.  He  was  there  buried  in 
a  handsome  tomb,  erected  by  Guido,  and  afterwards 
replaced,  in  1780,  by  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonsago.  The 
misfortunes  of  Dante  seem  mainly  to  have  arisen  from 
his  strong  attachment  to  a  defeated  party;  yet  some 
biographers  who  are  the  least  favourable  to  his  repu- 
tation, assert  that  he  injured  himself  by  too  great  free- 
dom of  speech  and  haughtiness  of  manner. 

It  was  while  walking  amid  the  tombs  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  Alfieri  often  said,  that  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  love  of  glory — and  it  is  there  that  he  is 
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buried.  The  epitaph  which  he  composed,  some  time 
before  his  death,  upon  himself,  and  his  friend  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  is  most  touching,  and  is  thought 
the  most  simple  expression  of  long  continued  and 
perfect  affection  ever  written.  While  absorbed  by  the 
contemplation  of  this  magnificent  church,  adorned  by 
such  noble  remembrances,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel,  amid  the  silent  presence  of  so  many  celebrated 
dead,  some  animation  of  enthusiasm  for  that  glory  of 
which  they  were  once  possessed.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  feeling  somewhat  painful  that  our  reverie  was 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  into  the  vaults  of  a  crowd  of 
young  priests,  singing  in  a  low  voice,  and  walking  in 
procession  round  the  choir.  We  inquired  the  cause  of 
their  appearance  in  such  a  place.  How  extraordinary  to 
a  Protestant  ear  was  the  reply:  "  We  come  here,"  said 
they,  "  to  pray  for  our  dead."  "  You  are  right,"  said 
my  friend,  "  to  call  them  your  dead,  it  is  the  only 
glory  which  remains  to  you." 

So  much  had  we  been  delighted  by  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  that  we  resolved  the  following  day  to 
visit  the  gallery  of  Florence,  my  friend  flattering  him- 
self that  he  might  recover  a  dormant  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  ardently  cultivated  on  a  former  occasion, 
at  a  period  of  life  when  enthusiasm  is  more  readily 
felt.  There  is  still  a  republicanism  in  the  fine  arts  at 
Florence;  the  statues  and  pictures  are  shown  at  all 
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hours,  and  with  the  greatest  facility.  Men  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  detail,  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  appointed  as  public  functionaries  to  give  to 
strangers  a  description  of  all  the  great  chef  d'ceuvres. 
"  It  is  a  remnant,"  said  my  friend,  "  of  the  respect  for 
all  sorts  of  talent  which  has  ever  existed  in  Italy,  and 
more  particularly  in  Florence,  where  the  Medici  wished 
to  procure  pardon  for  their  power  by  their  spirit,  and 
their  dominion  over  the  actions,  by  the  free  scope  which 
they  left  at  least  to  thought."  The  lower  ranks  in 
Florence  are  much  attached  to  the  fine  arts,  and  unite 
this  taste  with  devotion,  which  is  more  regular  in  Tus- 
cany than  any  other  part  of  Italy.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  here  to  substitute  a  mythological  figure  for 
those  appertaining  to  the  Christian  religion.  You 
have  often  heard  of  the  St.  Peter  in  the  great  church 
of  that  name  at  Borne,  whose  foot  is  actually  worn 
away  by  the  kisses  of  the  faithful,  being  an  old  bronze 
statue  of  Jupiter;  in  like  manner  they  show  strangers 
in  Florence  a  Minerva,  which  is  called  Judith,  an 
Apollo,  which  represents  King  David,  and  a  Cassandra, 
which  passes  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  gallery  at 
Florence  possesses  an  immense  collection  of  paintings 
and  sculpture.  One  would  require  to  pass  many  days 
there  to  become  even  partially  acquainted  with  it.  The 
statue  of  Niobe  awakens  the  interest  of  every  one,  and 
you  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  calmness  and 
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dignity  that  beautiful  piece  of  statuary  possesses,  amid 
the  most  profound  sorrow.  In  a  similar  situation,  no 
doubt,  the  face  of  a  real  mother  would  be  completely 
distorted,  but  the  ideal  of  the  fine  arts  preserves  beauty 
amid  despair ;  and  that  which  makes  the  deepest  im- 
pression in  the  works  of  genius  is  not  the  misfortune 
itself — it  is  the  power  which  the  soul  preserves  amid 
misfortune.  The  anguish  of  maternal  love  is  depicted 
in  the  features  of  Jtfiobe ;  she  strains  her  daughter  to 
her  bosom  with  the  most  poignant  anguish ;  the  grief 
expressed  by  this  admirable  figure  bears  all  the  cha- 
racter of  that  fatality  which,  among  the  ancients,  leaves 
no  refuge  to  the  religious  soul.  K  iobe  raises  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  but  without  hope;  for  the  gods  themselves  are 
her  foes. 

The  celebrity  of  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
now  at  Paris,  is  well  known ;  and  you  know  is  recorded 
by  Thomson,  who  calls  it  "  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world."  You  may  well  believe  that  I  gazed  with  rapture 
on  an  admirable  copy;  and  I  could  only  retire  with 
the  mental  comfort  that  I  could  daily  return  to  look 
on  it  again.  After  examining  so  many  statues  of  men, 
the  Venus  at  first  appears  rather  small ;  yet  the  mind 
is  irresistibly  struck  and  charmed  by  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  timidity,  gentleness,  and  softness  so  exqui- 
sitely delineated  in  this  incomparable  piece  of  art. 
Though  time  may  sully  the  marble,  it  cannot  impair 
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her  form.  Great  critics  here  refer  it  to  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  the  plinth  of  the  original  exhibits  a 
Greek  inscription  with  the  name  of  Cleomenes,  the  son 
of  Apollodorus,  the  supposed  Athenian  sculptor. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  show  their  importance  by  cavil- 
ling and  being  sceptical  in  things  of  which  they  are 
comparatively  ignorant,  would  render  the  matter 
doubtful  in  consequence  of  the  discovery,  that  the 
plinth  does  not  bear  the  antiquity  of  the  statue. 
The  connoisseurs  here,  however,  who  examine  and 
canvass  such  matters  with  great  scrutiny,  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  plinth  was  merely  renewed,  and 
that  many  other  admirable  works  are  known  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  this  same  Cleornenes ;  a 
Thespis,  in  particular,  was  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
that  when  brought  to  Rome,  an  illustrious  knight  of 
the  eternal  city  became  deeply  in  love  with  it.  A  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  like  the  Venus,  is  exalted  in  the 
mind,  from  the  thought  that  it  has  for  so  many  ages 
been  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  scientific,  the 
learned,  the  wise,  and  the  great.  The  fame  that 
spread  the  praises  of  those  exalted  individuals,  has 
now,  perhaps,  lost  the  slightest  echo,  whilst  her's  is 
renewed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  each  successive  race. 
They  have  long  perished ;  their  great  virtues,  perhaps, 
sunk  into  oblivion ;  while  from  year  to  year,  from  age 
to  age,  endures  in  youth  and  beauty,  the  Venus  di 
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Medici.     It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  ears  of  the 
celebrated  Venus  seem  pierced  for  ear-rings. 

I  shall  just  mention  one  other  characteristic  trait  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence ;  there  is  here  a  large  collec- 
tion of  portraits,  slightly  alluded  to  before,  of  almost 
every  eminent  artist,  each  painted  by  the  artist's  own 
hand.  They  are  said  to  be  striking  resemblances,  and 
the  only  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  But  so 
much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  that  I  fear  it 
will  give  you  little  interest,  and  I  shall  defer  trans- 
cribing from  my  journal  the  remainder  of  what  I  have 
written  on  this  most  interesting  monument  of  Medicean 
taste. 


LETTER   SEVENTEENTH. 


FLORENCE,  August,  18 — . 


MY  DEAR- 


THERE  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  this 
classical,  extraordinary  country,  than  a  class  of  gifted 
persons,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  called  improvisatori.  Even  in  Italy  they  are 
rarse  aves  in  terra;  for  though  there  are  many  minor 
stars,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  shine,  while  others 
merely  glimmer,  there  is  only  at  present  one  great 
luminary  in  the  firmament  of  extempore  song  (for  they 
call  it  cantare).  I  am  informed  that  the  improvisatori 
are  all  of  superior,  and  generally  of  literary  talents ; 
of  the  sensitive  poetical  temperament — genus  irritabile 
vatum — sentimental,  excitable,  passionate,  and  easily 
roused  to  that  high  elevation  or  fine  frenzy,  as  some 
call  it,  when  the  soul  is  so  surcharged  with  feeling,  that 
it  can  hardly  deliver  itself  with  sufficient  rapidity  of  the 
swelling  accumulation  of  thought  with  which  it  is 
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fraught.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  with  every  description  of  poets,  that  it  is  only  on 
particular  occasions  that  they  are  in  the  vein  di  cantare 
— when  the  muse  is  propitious,  when  Apollo  deigns  to 
smile  on  them  with  benignity,  when,  as  some  rather 
profanely  say,  the  inspiration  falls  upon  them.  They 
can  be  roused,  it  is  said,  to  this  high  temperature  by 
some  of  the  most  touching  and  interesting  circumstances 
and  scenes  in  nature ;  such  as  the  sight  and  the  fasci- 
nating manners  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  the  power  of 
histrionic  combination  and  exhibition ;  the  influence  of 
love,  religion,  sudden  passion,  and,  above  all,  the  power 
of  music ;  in  which  it  seems  to  resemble  the  inspiration 
of  prophecy,  for  you  will  remember  that  when  Elisha's 
mind  was  agitated  with  holy  indignation  at  the  presence 
of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jezebel,  and  unfit  to  exercise 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  cried,  "  Bring  me  now  a 
minstrel;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  the  minstrel 
played,  the  inspiration  came  upon  the  prophet  " — the 
soothing  influence  of  music  inducing  that  serenity  of 
soul  and  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  from  which  alone  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  could  emanate.  I  have  no  doubt, 
also,  that  David  never  could  have  written  his  immortal 
Psalms,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  lyre 
upon  a  poetical  temperament.  Alfieri  rides  English 
horses  for  hours;  makes  passionate  addresses  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  and  exercises  a  dangerous  ab- 
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stinence  to  procure  his  inspiration — he,  I  should 
think,  is  a  little  cracked.  Mozart  requires  a  good 
sound  sleep,  and  immediately  afterwards  is  delivered  of 
his  inspired  music,  before  getting  up  in  the  morning. 
Burns  lies  on  his  back  on  the  top  of  a  hay-stack, 
gazing  at  the  brilliant  firmament,  and  produces,  with- 
out pen  or  paper,  some  of  his  incomparable  pieces ; 
among  others,  "  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  "  Tam  o' 
Shanter." 

The  prince  of  Scottish  poets  seems  also  to  have  been 
most  sensitively  impressed  by  the  influence  of  natural 
sounds,  as  is  most  curiously  and  eloquently  described 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop: — "  I  never  hear," 
he  says,  "  the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a 
summer  moon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop 
of  grey  plovers  in  an  autumn  morning,  without  feeling 
an  elevation  of  soul,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or 
poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be 
owing.  Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the 
^Eolian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the 
passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these  workings  argue  some- 
thing within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I  own  myself 
partial  to  those  awful  realities ;  a  God  who  made  all 
things — man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature — and  a 
world  of  weal  or  of  woe  beyond  death  and  the  grave." 

But  of  all  the  phases  of  genius,  nothing  appears  so 
involuntary  as  the  effusion  of  a  poetical  mind.  With 
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some  it  moves  insensibly  over  the  imagination  in  the 
dark,  solitary,  wakeful  midnight  hour,  when  the  mind 
is  particularly  solemnised,  and  one  seems  alone  with 
God.  When  the  power  of  religion,  love,  or  other  senti- 
ment is  more  deeply  dominant  in  the  poetic  soul,  which 
relieves  itself,  as  it  were,  in  expending  its  essence  in 
poetry. 

I  should  suppose  that  a  similar  sort  of  inspiration 
descends  upon  all  great  orators,  poets,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  even  singers;  and  that  there  is  a  similarity 
of  temperament  in  all  who  are  gifted  with  that  inde- 
scribable attribute  called  genius.  They,  one  and  all, 
feel  that  the  mind  at  particular  seasons  is  in  an  ele- 
vated and  excited  state,  when  occupied  by  the  objects 
of  its  natural  bias ;  and  it  is  at  such  seasons  that  the 
power  of  genius  is  most  strikingly  manifested.  Some- 
times they  wait  long  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  stood  a 
whole  day  looking  at  his  immortal  fresco  painting  of 
the  Last  Supper,  when,  desirous  to  finish  the  head  of 
the  Saviour;  and  when  his  soul  was  become  illumed 
with  the  conception  of  the  God-man — when  the  inspira- 
tion at  last  came,  he  himself  declares,  that  he  found 
the  hand  incapable  of  executing  what  the  imagination 
had  painted.  The  head  of  the  Saviour,  you  know,  was 
never  finished  in  this  chef  d'oeuvre — which,  though 
almost  every  great  artist  has  attempted  the  same 
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SCGne — remains  alone  on  the  pinnacle  of  pre-eminence, 
and  now  is  in  general  circulation  as  an  engraving. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  to  you,  though  a  little 
foreign  to  the  point  at  issue,  that  the  prior  of  the 
dominican  convent  at  Milan,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
da  Vinci  was  executing  the  celebrated  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper,  made  loud  complaints  of  the  painter 
•wasting  his  time  gazing  for  hours  at  the  work,  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  labouring,  as  the  priest  conceived, 
at  his  task.  Da  Vinci  was  too  proud  to  give  him  a 
reply,  but  when  he  met  his  patron,  Sforza,  informed 
him  that  he  had  intended  to  punish  the  prior's  igno- 
rance and  impudence,  by  painting  him  as  the  Judas 
Iscariot  of  the  piece,  but  found  him  too  fat  for  the 
character.  Francis  I.  of  France  was  so  intoxicated 
with  this  immortal  fresco,  that  he  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  remove  the  wall,  but  finding  this  impossible,  took 
possession  of  the  inspired  painter  himself,  now  advanced 
in  years ;  bore  him  oif  in  triumph  to  Paris,  where  they 
soon  gave  him  the  coup  de  grace  by  a  combination  of 
adulation,  excitement,  and  high  living.  He  left,  how- 
ever, at  Paris,  that  exquisite  morceau,  his  Mona  Lisa, 
which  he  had  taken  many  years  in  finishing — still  in 
the  Louvre — so  beautifully  and  minutely  executed,  that 
the  liquid  of  the  eye,  and  every  eyelash  is  distinctly 
brought  out. 

The  person  whom  I  have  called  the    luminary  of 
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improvisator!  at  present  in  Italy,  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  education,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
charm  his  private  friends  by  his  wonderful  gift, 
without  having  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  appearing 
in  public,  or  turning  his  talent  to  account.  Certi  inter- 
essi,  as  they  say  here,  however,  had  intervened,  some 
change  of  circumstances  in  his  family,  whether  from 
conscription,  failure  of  crop,  depression  in  the  prices  of 
those  productions  of  the  soil  in  which  the  first  class  in 
this  country  are  all  a  kind  of  merchants,  or  other 
causes  to  deponent  unknown,  he  has  found  it  necessary, 
or  at  least  prudent,  to  come  forward  before  an  au- 
dience. At  first  he  appeared  only  occasionally,  when 
he  conceived  that  his  temperament  would  warm,  and 
rise  to  the  occasion,  but  he  has  now  discovered  that 
the  sight  of  a  large,  admiring  audience,  and  the  con- 
viction that  the  task  must  be  performed,  produces  the 
required  inspiration;  but  besides,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived  is  like  other 
mortals — the  child  of  habit;  and  that  improvisatori, 
like  poets,  acquire  the  habit  of  versifying  by  degrees, 
in  a  manner  which  they  at  first  would  have  found  im- 
possible. He  therefore  advertises,  appears  like  any 
other  performer,  and  seems  semper  paratus.  In  the 
theatre  at  Leghorn  he  appeared  on  the  stage  alone, 
challenged  the  audience,  many  thousand  persons,  to 
throw  upon  it,  from  any  part  of  the  house,  billets  con- 
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taining  whatever  subject  they  thought  fit.  It  was  said 
that  this  matter  was  previously  arranged,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  pick  them  up  at  random,  from  the  shower  of 
snow  which  poured  down  upon  him.  The  first  which 
he  took  up,  whether  accidentally  or  not,  was  evidently 
a  fortunate  subject — it  was  the  passage  of  Bonaparte 
over  the  Alps.  I  have  no  doubt  the  theme  was  excit- 
ing and  familiar  to  so  intelligent  a  person,  probably 
too,  one  that  may  have  been  thrown  to  him  on  some 
former  occasion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  roused 
into  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  sung,  as  they 
call  it,  about  a  hundred  lines  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fluency  and  beauty,  the  rhymes,  of  course, 
being  throughout,  most  accurate  and  euphonious,  and 
the  verses  all  flowing  sweetly  in  the  same  measure. 
The  Italian  language  evidently  gives  great  facility  in 
this  species  of  declamation.  The  words  are  much  more 
easily  accommodated  into  rhymes  than  any  other  lan- 
guage, from  the  ease  by  which  they  can  increase  or 
vary  the  terminations  of  substantives.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  appeared  to  me  so 
like  poetical  inspiration,  though  perhaps,  had  I  acci- 
dentally been  in  the  closet  of  Alfieri  at  certain  mo- 
ments, I  might  have  been  still  more  astonished.  He 
now  retired  for  a  moment  or  two  amid  most  astounding 
applause,  such  as  a  Banti  or  a  Grassini  never  elicited,  and 
on  his  return,  the  billet,  picked  up  apparently  at  random, 
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was  of  a  very  different  description,  in  which,  evidently, 
there  could  have  been  no  collusion,  but  must  have  been 
thrown  down  by  some  wicked  wag  or  briccone.  He 
opened  it,  and  with  much  horror,  uttered  the  word 
Baccala — which  means  stock  fish — an  article  of  great 
consumption  in  Catholic  countries,  and  imported  in 
immense  quantities  into  Leghorn,  but  certainly,  neither 
by  its  odour  nor  appearance,  at  all  suited  to  rouse  the 
inspiration  of  an  improvisatore.  The  reading  of  this 
word  was  followed  by  peals  of  laughter  from  about 
six  thousand  persons,  and  loud  cries  of  "  That  will  try 
him;  that  will  puzzle  him."  But  revolting  as  the  text 
appeared,  the  genius  of  this  astonishing  man  rose 
splendidly  to  the  occasion.  He  gave  us  a  short  de- 
scription of  Newfoundland,  the  ships  passing  the 
mighty  Atlantic,  touching  finally  at  the  magnificent 
rock  of  Gibraltar;  the  Mediterranean,  Leghorn — its 
trade,  its  citizens,  its  theatre,  etc.,  etc.,  in  about  fifty 
lines  of  good  verse,  which  certainly  astonished  all 
foreigners,  and  probably  the  natives  too.  Thunders 
of  applause  followed  his  unexpected  success,  which  his 
friends,  evidently  from  intention,  continued  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  him  giving  another  line,  when  he 
at  last  picked  up  a  new  billet.  He  then  sung  in 
succession  on  the  Banti,  Grassini,  Canova,  Grecian 
Art,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  other  fine 
themes  well  adapted  to  elicit  his  wonderful  and  peculiar 
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talent.  I  never  shall  forget  his  description  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  exquisitely  beautiful — given  in  his 
brightest  sunshine,  in  his  happiest  inspiration.  I  had 
a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  closet, 
from  its  apparent  accuracy  and  superior  finish,  but  the 
Signori  in  the  box  where  I  was,  all  declared,  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  it  was  all  the  effect  of  a  brighter  mo- 
ment of  temporary  inspiration — a  heavenly  burst  of  a 
frenesia  divina. 

In  Florence  there  resides  a  lady  who  is  esteemed  the 
first  improvisatrice  in  Italy,  called  la  Signora  Fantas- 
tici,  she  is  a  most  respectable  person,  and  only  indulges 
her  friends  occasionally,  and  when  in  the  vein  di  can- 
tare.  My  compagnon  de  voyage,  had  known  her 
during  his  former  visit  to  Italy,  and  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  introduce  .me.  She  is  a  tall,  plump,  com- 
manding looking  woman,  about  thirty,  a  brunette,  ra- 
ther handsome,  with  prominent  kindling  oriental  eyes, 
that,  like  the  meridian  sun,  I  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  gaze  on,  which,  however,  was  perhaps  peculiar 
to  myself,  as  my  friend  seemed  to  address  her  with  his 
usual  ease.  She  plays  the  harp  beautifully,  and  when 
the  inspiration  falls  on  her,  that  charming  instrument 
adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the  cantare,  lending,  no 
doubt,  much  facility  by  the  accompaniment  she  intro- 
duces. 

In  the  expectation   always  of  finding  the  amiable 
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improvisatrice  in  the  vein  of  extempore  recitation — 
which,  however,  is  an  imperfect  word,  giving  no  idea 
of  the  measured  verse  and  rhyme,  in  which  il  cantare 
is  given — we  went  four  different  times  to  her  residence, 
where  we  were  most  kindly  received,  and  met  with  a 
number  of  strangers  and  other  genteel  people,  friends 
of  the  family,  forming  indeed,  a  kind  of  conversazione, 
and  all  like  ourselves,  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation, 
waiting  in  the  anxious  hope  that  the  gifted  lady  would 
be  in  a  propitious  mood,  but  we  were  not  yet  to  be 
gratified.  On  the  fifth  occasion,  however,  she  looked 
grave  and  wrapt,  and  several  of  those  present  who  had 
heard  her  on  former  occasions,  augured  favourably 
from  the  symptoms.  In  their  surmise  they  were  not 
mistaken.  In  about  half-an-hour  she  suddenly  seized 
her  harp,  her  countenance  much  animated,  her  large 
oriental  black  eyes  rolling  in  a  fine  frenzy,  and  struck 
the  cords  with  inconceivable  execution  and  taste — the 
breathless  audience  (including  myself)  being  in  a  state  of 
feeling  which  I  cannot  describe.  She  then  touched  the 
instrument  in  a  slow,  solemn,  deep-sounding  prelude,  and 
began  di  cantare  in  the  most  fluent,  beautiful,  and  har- 
monious verses,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  pause, 
for  at  least  two  hundred  lines.  Nothing  can  be  sup- 
posed more  exciting  or  more  extraordinary  than  the 
ebullition  of  this  peculiar  and  wonderful  talent.  Any 
attempt  that  I  could  make  to  give  you  even  a  slight 
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idea  of  her  theme,  her  description,  her  poetical  figures, 
her  brilliant  illustration,  the' colouring  of  which  was  so 
finely  blended,  and  brought  out  with  such  touching 
effect  by  the  beautiful  language  in  which  she  painted 
it,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  would  appear  dull,  fade, 
insipid,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  At  length  she  seemed 
to  become  somewhat  exhausted  from  so  wonderful  an 
exertion,  and  slowly  and  gradually  terminated  her  long 
song,  amid  murmurs  of  applause,  and  deep-drawn  sighs 
— after  long-continued  breathless  attention — excited,  not 
noisy,  full  of  intense  feeling,  mingled  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  gifted  individual,  and  delight  that  we 
should  have  been  at  last  so  completely  gratified. 


LETTER   EIGHTEENTH. 

FLORENCE,  August,  18 — . 
MY  DEAR  , 

THE  people  of  Florence  are  enthusiastically 
fond  of  the  fine  arts — they  are  connected  with  the  pride 
and  glory  of  their  country.  They  have  neither  army 
nor  navy,  they  have  neither  maritime  nor  military  vic- 
tories to  boast  of,  but  they  have  triumphed  over  every 
nation  in  Europe,  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  music.  We  can  boast  of  the  naval  conquest  of  the 
greatest  maritime  hero,  who  will  stand  in  bold  relief  in 
the  immortal  page  of  history — need  I  say,  a  Nelson. 
We  can  boast  of  the  military  glory  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  age,  who  overthrew  everything  he  encountered  in 
India,  and  finally  subdued,  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
annihilated,  every  power  that  opposed  our  Eastern 
dominion — need  I  say,  a  Wellington.  The  Florentines, 
with  equal  pride  and  enthusiasm,  exult  in  the  glory  of 
him  who  at  once  produced  the  first  chef  d'oauvre  in 
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painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — a  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  They  exult  in  the  incomparable  produc- 
tions of  the  immortal  painter,  who  introduced  all  the 
ease,  grace,  elegance,  and  perfect  symmetry  of  Grecian 
sculpture  into  his  own  art,  heightened,  as  they  are,  by 
the  effect  of  his  beautiful  colouring — a  Raphael  d' 
Urbino.  While  we  vaunt  of  our  naval  superiority  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
British  valour  at  Assaye,  they  speak  with  equal  pride 
of  the  triumph  of  art  in  "  The  Universal  Judgment,"  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel ;  or  of  that  chef  d'oeuvre,  of  all 
chef  d'cevres,  the  "Transfiguration."  Should  we  talk 
of  St.  Paul's,  they  smile  at  that  miniature  copy  of  the 
glorious  St.  Peter's.  If  you  talk  of  Blenheim,  they 
inquire  if  you  have  seen  Palazzo  Pitti.  Should  you 
talk  of  Warwick  Castle,  they  ask  you  if  you  have 
seen  the  Pantheon,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  or  the 
Coliseum. 

Last  night,  at  the  house  of  the  Marchioness , 

her  friend,  the  Marquis  Corsi,  the  minister  of  the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  finest  looking  intelligent 
old  gentleman  I  have  met  with,  became  more  than 
ordinarily  communicative,  and  even  eloquent  upon  the 
ruling  theme — the  fine  arts ;  he  ran  over  with  wonderful 
fluency,  the  works  of  the  Florentine  painters;  and  though 
he  dwelt  much  longer,  of  course,  on  those  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  favour  for  Leo- 
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nardo  da  Vinci,  whose  history  he  gave  us  shortly,  con- 
ceiving, with  some  truth,  that  the  Inglesi  would  be 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  works  of 
that  wonderful  man.  I  have  jotted  in  my  journal  as 
many  of  his  observations  regarding  da  Vinci  as  I  could 
remember,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  crude, 
imperfect  epitome,  alas !  of  course,  neither  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  nor  eloquence  of  Corsi,  yet  I  have  some 
faint  hope  it  may  amuse  you  a  little.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  he  said,  the  most  gay,  the  most 
brilliant  city  of  the  finest  province  of  the  renowned  and 
classical  peninsula,  that  Leonardo  first  saw  the  light — it 
was  in  the  luxuriant Val  d'  Arno.  See  the  unclouded  azure 
sky,  the  surrounding  hills,  whose  verdure  rivals  those 
of  more  northern  climes,  the  glorious  sunshine,  the  gar- 
dens, the  orchards,  the  vineyards,  the  villas,  the  villages, 
the  churches  adorning  the  luxuriant  scene;  on  the  back 
ground  the  mighty  Appennines  in  their  purple  robes, 
shielding  this  paradise  from  the  northern  blast,  while 
the  peaceful  Arno,  with  its  soft  tributary  streams, 
meanders  through  the  long  extent  of  glowing  land- 
scape, till  it  reaches  the  old  crumbling  city  of  Pisa, 
with  its  hanging  tower,  to  pour  its  yellow  stream  into 
the  pure  wave  of  the  vast  and  fathomless  Mediter- 
ranean. In  one  of  the  fairest  corners  of  this  rich 
landscape,  stood  the  tasteful  castle  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  of  law,  whose  name,  Pietro  da  Vinci,  is  only  known 
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to  posterity  as  the  father  of  a  mighty  genius ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  site  of  his  castle  argues  a 
mail  of  taste,  commanding,  from  its  position,  an  exten- 
sive view  far  up  and  far  down  the  lovely  vale,  yet 
completely  screened  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
wind.  The  somhre  shade  of  the  magnificent  trees,  the 
distant  view  of  the  blue  mountains,  the  varied  tints  of 
the  brilliant  scene,  awakened  the  precocious  genius  of 
the  future  prince  of  painters,  whilst  the  wonders  of 
nature's  hand  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sensitive 
mind,  which  already  viewed  with  contempt  the  richly 
decorated  apartments  and  splendid  furniture  of  his 
father's  mansion.  No  doubt,  however,  amid  the  calm 
seclusion  of  this  enchanting  retreat,  the  young  Leonardo 
felt  his  opening  genius  illuminated  by  fresh  rays  eli- 
cited by  the  solitude  of  the  scene.  The  inimitable 
school  of  nature  lay  open  before  him ;  and  while  study- 
ing her  simple,  but  sublime  lessons,  he  felt  the  growth 
of  that  inspiration  which  impelled  him,  by  an  irresist- 
ible influence,  to  the  delineation  of  her  varied  charms. 
These  infantine  efforts,  which  gave  the  prestige  of  his 
future  fame,  roused  even  the  admiration  of  the  servum 
pecus  around  him,  and  at  length  induced  his  father  to 
bear  them  to  the  great  Verocchio,  whose  school  of 
painting  and  sculpture  was  at  this  time  the  ornament 
of  Florence,  under  the  patronage  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  Medici.  Conceive  the  delight  of  the  young  Leonardo, 
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at  finding  himself  placed  in  the  school  of  this  great 
master,  where  he  could  give  vent  to  the  pent  energies 
of  his  soul ;  where  he  at  once  obtained  the  favour  of 
Verocchio,  the  severest  of  critics;  where  he  soon  eclipsed 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  the  most  eminent  pupil  in  the  school 
of  art;  and  to  crown  all,  on  the  occasion  of  Verocchio 
painting  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  John  the 
Baptist,  Leonardo  was  directed  to  paint  an  angel 
holding  his  vestments,  which  was  so  beautiful  and  so 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  the  great  master 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  contending  emotions,  "Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  thou  art  now  the  master  of  Verocchio." 
Such  was  the  ardour,  such  the  intense  feeling  of  the 
wonderful  boy,  that  in  approaching  the  canvas,  the 
pencil,  for  some  moments,  trembled  in  his  hand  ;  it  was 
the  temperament  of  heaven-born  genius,  so  high-toned 
as  to  give  thus  a  marked  prognostic  of  the  perfection 
in  art  to  which  he  was  destined  to  arrive. 

Though  chiefly  connected  with  painting,  Leonardo 
stands  forth  as  the  most  universal  genius  that  has 
appeared  in  any  age.  Though  a  passion  for  painting, 
in  his  case,  developed  itself  even  in  childhood,  was  the 
main  pursuit  of  his  life,  and  the  great  cause  of  his 
celebrity,  he  seems  to  have  excelled  in  everything  he 
attempted.  In  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  his  genius 
shone  with  nearly  equal  lustre,  as  seen  in  his  St. 
Thomas,  and  his  three  bronze  statues  at  Florence;  his 
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beautiful  horse  at  Venice,  and  his  colossal  horse  at 
Milan;  and  such  was  his  transcendent  excellence  in 
music,  in  architecture,  in  engineering,  in  athletic  exer- 
cises, in  horsemanship,  in  dancing,  in  fencing,  etc.,  etc., 
that  any  person  who  saw  him  exercising  himself  in  one 
of  those  pursuits,  conceived  that  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  that,  and  that  alone.  To  crown  all,  he 
was  the  first  improvisatore  of  the  day,  and  after 
astonishing  the  court  of  Florence  with  the  wonders  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  he  amazed  Ludivico  Sforza,  and 
the  brilliant  court  of  Milan,  by  his  marvels  as  an  impro- 
visatore, accompanying  himself  on  his  beautiful  silver 
harp — the  work  of  his  own  fingers.  The  handsomest  and 
most  fascinating  man  of  his  day,  his  society  was  univer- 
sally courted,  and  he  was  the  companion  of  princes  and 
potentates.  His  paintings  are  comparatively  rare — yet 
so  exquisite,  as  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  to  have  been  so  closely  imitated  by 
Raphael,  that  Leo  X.,  the  friend  of  Leonardo, 
insisted  on  his  inserting  his  name  in  the  corner  of  every 
picture,  that  they  might  not  be  attributed  to  Raphael, 
to  whom  some  of  his  finest  had  already  been  given. 
One,  "The  laughing  boy,"  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  his  "Mona  Lisa"  is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
and  his  "  Last  Supper,"  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  the  dominican  friars,  now  transformed  into 
the  Madona  delle  grazie,  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
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engraving  of  that  interesting  subject ;  the  chef  d'  ceuvre 
of  Raphael  Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver  at  Venice. 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  having,  in  vain,  endeavoured 
to  remove  this  celebrated  painting  from  the  walls  of  tho 
church,  resolved  to  carry  off  the  artist  himself.  The 
change  and  excitement,  however,  was  too  much  for 
Leonardo  at  this  advanced  period  of  his  life;  and, 
though  courted,  feasted,  and  idolised  by  every  one  in 
the  brilliant  court  of  France,  his  health  rapidly  declined, 
and  he  died  in  the  arms  of  the  great  monarch. 

A  very  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  from  the 
universality  of  Leonardo's  genius.  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  when  about  to  be  visited  by  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  ordered  Leonardo  to  construct  some  new  device 
for  the  entertainment  of  that  sovereign.  Leonardo 
accordingly  made  a  very  curious  automaton,  in  the  form 
of  a  lion,  which  marched  out  to  meet  the  king,  reared 
on  its  hinder  legs  before  him,  opened  its  devouring  jaws 
with  a  frightful  roar,  and  finally,  unfolding  its  breast, 
displayed  an  escutcheon  with  fleur  de  lys  quartered  on 
it,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  monarch.  In  hear- 
ing this  anecdote,  I  could  not  help  recurring  to  the 
machine  used  by  Tippoo  Saib  to  gratify,  in  private,  his 
hatred  of  the  British  nation,  who,  you  will  remember, 
had  a  pcice  of  mechanism  constructed,  representing  a 
tiger  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  British  soldier.  The 
figures  were  as  large  as  life,  and  when  the  machine  was 
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in  motion,  the  savage  tiger  growled  horrifically,  while 
the  human  automaton  raised  its  hands,  and  uttered 
fearful  screams. 

The  numerous  anecdotes  which  the  Marquis  Corsi  gave 
us  of  Michael  Angelo,  still  more  con  amore,  he  being 
indeed  the  idol  of  the  Florentines,  I  have  also  jotted 
down  in  my  journal,  and  my  friend  and  I  have  had  long 
conversations  on  the  subject,  he  also  being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  mighty  artist,  and  more  than  commonly 
interested  in  him,  from  his  intimacy  with  a  very  intelligent 
and  accomplished  family  here — his  descendants.  While 
daily  examining  and  admiring  his  wonderful  sculpture 
and  some  of  his  paintings,  we  have  been  led  to  look  into 
a  number  of  books  in  the  Laurentian  Library  regarding 
this  great  man,  and  I  shall  probably  give  you  after- 
wards a  special  lettter  on  his  history,  works,  etc., 
which  I  hope  will  amuse  you ;  though  desultory,  I  trust 
it  will  be  graphic,  from  the  sources  of  information 
afforded  in  this  place,  both  in  the  conversation  of  his 
admirers,  and  from  the  interest  excited  by  seeing  daily 
his  chef  d'  oeuvres,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  ponderous 
volumes  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  three  of  which  are 
actually  lives  of  the  genius,  one  of  them  even  written 
by  order  of  the  pope.  Corsi  says  that  he  died  im- 
mensely rich,  though  he  never  would  receive  a  farthing 
for  his  twenty  years'  labour  on  St.  Peter's.  He  men- 
tioned a  curious  little  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
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immense  value  of  his  sculpture.  A  lady,  called  the 
Marchesana,  sent  him  some  beautiful  lines  in  praise  of 
his  varied  and  wonderful  genius;  he  replied  in  verses 
equally  beautiful,  accompanied  by  a  pieta  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  poetical  correspondence  continued 
for  many  years,  with  now  and  then  gifts  from  Michael 
Angelo,  all  in  sculpture.  These  were  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  conversation  now  took  quite  a  different  turn, 
being  about  our  own  little  island — not  little  in  their 
eyes,  for  they  consider  her  the  greatest  power  in  Eu- 
rope— and  it  was  quite  clear  on  which  side  their 
feelings  are  embarked.  The  power  of  France  is  no 
doubt  paramount  in  Tuscany,  yet  it  is  quite  evident 
the  hearts  of  the  population  are  all  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain.  I  was  amazed,  however,  to  find  even  the 
Queen's  minister  so  ignorant  of  our  government  and 
institutions.  All  his  life  accustomed  to  absolute  go- 
vernment, he  considered  the  democratic  part  of  ours  a 
bore,  a  burden,  and  a  nuisance.  He  seemed  to  think 
it  incredible  that  six  hundred  intelligent  men  should 
waste  the  midnight  hours  in  the  close,  noxious  atmos- 
phere, listening  to  the  long  harangues  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
and  their  followers;  men,  in  his  opinion,  much  more 
actuated  by  party  spirit  than  the  love  of  their  country; 
men  much  more  intent  on  defeating  their  rivals,  than 
on  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  great  empire,  consider- 
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ing  their  long  speeches — una  seccatura — or  horrid  bore ; 
and  was  amazed  at  our  members  having  patience  to 
listen  to  them  (not  aware  that  many  of  them  were  fast 
asleep  on  the  benches,  or  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  recesses  till  the  vote  should  take  place), 
or  that  John  Bull  should  waste  so  many  dull  hours  in 
reading  them.  He  could  not  conceive  that  our  army 
was  of  the  same  population  as  the  navy,  which  he 
was  quite  convinced  was  the  first  in  the  world ;  and 
believed,  that  if  so  good  a  man  as  George  III.  had 
the  whole  government  in  his  own  hands,  he  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  Pitt,  manage  the  empire  much 
better,  more  decidedly,  and  more  for  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Two  noblemen  present 
gave  each  a  little  anecdote  of  George  III.  When 
first  married,  the  queen  felt  rather  surprised  that  his 
majesty  went  to  sleep  immediately  after  dinner. 
During  his  nap,  her  majesty  occupied  herself  with 
painting,  of  which  she  was  particularly  fond,  and  giv- 
ing an  occasional  glance  at  the  comely  face  of  the  king, 
now  in  such  sweet  repose,  it  occurred  to  her  that  it 
would  be  much  improved  by  a  pair  of  moustaches, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  worn  by  most 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  She,  accordingly,  came 
very  quietly  forward,  and  painted  on  the  king's 
face  a  pair  of  very  handsome  moustaches,  so  softly, 
that  the  king  did  not  awake.  Soon  after,  some 
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of  the  pages  entered,  and  other  persons,  with  des- 
patches, letters,  etc.,  and  the  king  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  all  looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  with 
difficulty  repressed  a  smile.     By  and  bye  he  accident- 
ally saw  his  face  in  one  of  the  numerous  mirrors  of  the 
apartment,  and  observing  the  queen,  who   had  been 
watching  him,  now  laughing,  he  joined  her  with  great  good 
humour,  crying,  "  This  is  a  trick  of  yours,  Charlotte." 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  no  more  snoozing  in  your  com- 
pany.    No,  no."     The  other  nobleman   informed   us 
that   he  had  just   heard  the  following  anecdote  the 
preceding  evening,  from  an  English  gentleman: — He 
said  that  there  had  been  lately  observed,  in  the  king's 
state  of  mind,  some  slight  symptoms  which  surprised, 
and  almost  alarmed  those  that  were  much  about  him. 
His  regard  and  attentions  to  the  queen  were  always  so 
tender  and  affectionate,  heightened,  it  was  thought,  in  a 
man  of  so  excellent  a  heart,  by  the  consciousness  of  her 
being  so  very  plain  a  woman,  that  the  attendants  at  Wind- 
sor were  amazed  to  find  that  he  had  become  exceedingly 
courteous  to  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.     After  days 
of  importunity,  he  at  length  persuaded  the  young  lady,  a 
very  handsome  person,  to  give  him  a  meeting  in  the  dusk> 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  palace.     This  assignation 
she  immediately  communicated  to  the  queen,  who  posted 
herself  at  the  appointed  hour,  in  the  appointed  place. 
True  to  his  engagement,  the  king  hurried  with  delight, 
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in  the  bright  hope  of  embracing  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture. In  approaching,  however,  the  secret  tower,  he 
began  snuffing  a  most  unwelcome  odour,  for  the  qneen 
used  a  great  deal  of  high-flavoured  snuff,  and  crying, 
"  so  it's  you,  Charlotte,  it's  you.  I  know  it.  I  smell 
you,  I  smell  you,"  and  turning  about,  trotted  down 
stairs  as  fast  as  possible.  This  little  anecdote  was  quite 
in  their  own  style,  and  the  Florentines  were  exceedingly 
amused,  and  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 


LETTER    NINETEENTH. 

FLORENCE,  August,  18 — . 
MY  DEAR  , 

IT  is  impossible  to  be  in  Florence  for  a  day 
without  hearing  the  praises  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom, 
the  people  here  conceive  to  be  the  first  sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect  that  ever  lived.  The  inhabitants  of 
Florence  are  naturally  proud  of  their  countryman,  and 
of  his  transcendent  genius,  and  feel  that  an  increase  of 
dignity  is  given  to  themselves  and  their  fair  city  by  a 
recital  of  his  wonderful  qualities.  My  friend  is  intimate 
with  an  amiable  family,  his  descendants  in  Florence, 
and  has  done  me  the  favour  to  introduce  me  to  them. 
It  consists  of  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  an  only  son, 
Cosmo,  the  young  cavalier,  a  title  given  them  by  the 
Medici,  in  honour  of  their  great  ancestor.  Young 
Buonarroti  is  a  beautiful  boy  of  thirteen,  a  splendid 
scholar,  and  possessing  much  of  the  ardour,  persever- 
ance, and  genius  of  his  celebrated  ancestor.  The  eldest 
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daughter  is  also  talented,  and  among  other  accomplish- 
ments speaks  English  with  perfect  fluency;  she  is  just 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  cavalry  officer,  the 
brother  of  Count  Testa,  of  Pisa.  We  frequently  pass 
an  evening  with  those  intelligent  and  agreeable  persons, 
when  almost  the  whole  conversation  is  regarding  the 
extraordinary  man  whose  name  they  bear,  and  about 
whom  they  have  innumerable  anecdotes.  I  have  been 
so  much  interested  in  this  wonderful  artist,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  have  drawn  from  their  conversation,  I 
have  condensed  for  your  amusement  the  following  short, 
desultory  account  of  him,  from  some  of  the  ancient 
native  authors. 

He  was  born,  they  assert,  on  a  Sunday,  and  his 
father,  without  any  consideration,  inspired  by  some 
heavenly  influence,  thought  he  perceived  something 
celestial  and  divine  about  him,  and  gave  him  the 
splendid  name  of  the  angel  Michael.  These  inexplic- 
able impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  father  were  con- 
firmed from  the  constellations  of  his  nativity,  Mercury 
and  Venus  exhibiting  a  friendly  aspect,  being  in  the 
second  house  of  Jupiter,  proving  that  his  future  works 
of  art,  whether  in  conception  or  execution,  would  be 
admirable  and  stupendous.  Another  interesting  cir- 
cumstance which  they  relate  is,  that  his  father's  villa 
and  grounds  being  rich  in  quarries  of  the  Macigno  stone, 
cutters  and  sculptors  were  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  the  infant  was  given  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  to  be  nursed.  In  after  life  he  used  to  say 
jocularly,  to  his  friends,  "If  there  is  anything  good  in 
me,  it  arises  from  my  birth  in  the  pure  air  of  Arezzo, 
and  from  the  fact,  that  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse  I 
imbibed  the  chisels  and  hammers  wherewith  I  make  my 
figures."  It  appears  that  when  quite  a  boy,  his  genius 
was  so  transcendent  that  the  great  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
induced  his  father,  who  was  at  first  too  proud  to  allow 
him  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  to  permit 
him  to  live  in  his  house,  and  be  the  companion  of  his 
children.  His  first  production  in  sculpture,  an  aged 
fawn,  astonished  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  precocious  powers,  and  is  still  in  the  gallery 
of  Florence.  On  gazing  upon  it,  the  duke  remarked 
in  joke,  that  it  was  seldom  that  one  so  old  retained  all 
their  teeth.  The  boy  thinking  it  was  serious,  and 
anxious  to  please  his  patron,  neatly  cut  away  one  of 
the  front  teeth,  to  the  great  amusement  of  Lorenzo,  in 
which  state  it  is  still  seen. 

The  world  was  amazed  that  in  after  life,  when  rich 
and  comfortable,  Michael  Angelo  should  always  have 
remained  in  celibacy;  but  it  appears  from  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  his  early  history,  that  a  blighted 
affection  was  the  cause.  At  one  period,  no  doubt,  he 
wrote  beautiful  sonnets  on  the  Marchesana  di  Pescaro, 
to  which  she  warmly  responded,  and  came  from  Viterbo 
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to  Rome  to  visit  him,  becoming  the  possessor  of  some 
of  his  finest  pieces  of  art'.  He  designed  for  her  a 
Pieta,  with  two  angels  of  infinite  beauty — an  admirable 
work — as  also  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  raising 
his  head  to  heaven,  and  commending  his  spirit  to  his 
Father;  with  another  of  our  Saviour  at  the  well  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  all  executed  for  the  Marchesana — 
the  value  immense,  yet  his  heart  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unsusceptible  of  a  second  passion.  He  perceived 
and  admired  beauty  more  than  any  man,  and  always 
said,  that  in  art  it  is  the  quintessence  of  beauty  that  must 
be  presented ;  but  his  admiration  at  this  period  of  his 
life  was  merely  that  of  the  observant  artist,  and  created 
no  ulterior  desire,  beyond  that  of  imitation.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  great  artist's  soul 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  love  of  art,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  receiving  impressions,  even  from  the 
most  lovely  woman.  He,  himself,  said  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  a  prelate  who  joked  him  on  re- 
maining so  long  a  bachelor,  and  having  no  children 
to  inherit  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  toils,  "  I  have 
only  too  much  of  a  wife  in  my  art,  and  she  has  given 
me  trouble  enough;  as  for  my  children,  they  are 
the  works  I  shall  leave;  if  they  are  not  much  worth, 
they  will  at  least  live  long  enough.  Woe  to  Ghiberti 
if  he  had  not  made  the  immortal  gates  of  San  Giovanni 
— -his  children  sold  and  squandered  all  that  he  left,  but 
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the  gates  are  still  in  their  place."  Though  the  great- 
est painter  and  architect  of  his  day,  it  is  evident  that 
sculpture  was  his  favourite  study.  So  long,  indeed,  had 
he  been  accustomed  to  the  chisel  and  hammer,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  his  health  that  he  should  take  this, 
his  usual  exercise  every  day,  and  even  when  constrained 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  labour  incessantly  at  his  magnifi- 
cent work  in  fresco  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
he  always  managed  to  devote  secretly,  several  hours 
every  day  to  the  statuary  which  he  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  His  descendants 
say  that  he  possessed  what  is  called  the  Ambidexter, 
or  two  right  hands,  so  that  he  was  capable,  when  the 
one  hand  became  tired,  of  using  the  chisel  or  hammer 
with  equal  facility  with  the  other.  His  statue  of  Moses 
in  San  Pietro  in  Vincolo  at  Rome,  is,  I  find,  generally 
considered  his  chef  d'  oauvre  in  sculpture,  though  the 
people  of  Florence  assert  that  the  statues  of  Day  and 
Night,  Dawn  and  Twilight,  on  the  tombs  of  Lorenzo 
and  Juliano  de  Medici,  are  still  superior.  His  chef  d' 
ceuvre  in  painting  is  declared  by  all  great  judges  to  be 
the  Universal  Judgment  in  the  chapel  of  Sextus,  in  the 
Vatican,  though  some  few  have  asserted  that  he  has 
displayed  more  genius  on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  chapel, 
which  was  first  painted,  and  for  which  he  received  three 
thousand  crowns  from  Pope  Julius  II. 

Though  a  great  favourite  of  Pope  Julius,  they  had 
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frequent  quarrels,  as  his  holiness  was  a  man  of  ungovern- 
able temper.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  pope  finished  a 
dispute  by  applying  his  cane  violently  to  Michael 
Angelo's  back,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only 
amused  at  the  incident.  He  had  long  urged  Michael 
Angelo  to  labour  in  furthering  his  tomb,  a  work  of 
amazing  magnificence,  but  now  insisted  on  his  com- 
mencing the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  that  celebrated 
chapel,  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  Vatican,  in 
memory  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Sextus.  All  this  new  change 
in  the  pope's  projects  arose  from  the  machinations  of 
Bramante  and  other  rivals  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
seeing  his  perfection  in  sculpture,  conceived  that  he 
would  be  enraged  at  the  pope  for  forcing  him  to 
commence  an  immense  work  in  fresco,  a  style  of  paint- 
ing to  which  he  was  then  but  little  accustomed,  and  in 
which  they  expected  that  he  would  prove  himself 
inferior  to  Raphael,  so  celebrated  in  fresco,  and  then 
residing  in  Rome.  Michael  Angelo  remonstrated  against 
so  great  and  difficult  an  undertaking,  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  confided  to  his  great  rival,  but  the  more 
he  refused,  the  more  the  Pope  Julius,  impetuous  in  all 
his  desires,  and  stimulated  by  the  enemies  of  Michael 
Angelo,  insisted,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  having 
another  quarrel  with  the  great  artist,  when,  seeing  the 
pope  determined,  Michael  Angelo  at  last  resolved  to 
accept  the  task.  Pope  Julius  then  ordered  prepara- 
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tions  to  be  made,  commanding  that  all  the  paintings 
executed  on  the  walls  by  other  masters  should  be 
destroyed,  and  deciding  that  Michael  Angelo  should 
receive  fifteen  thousand  ducats  for  the  work.  He 
now  shut  himself  up,  commencing  operations  for  doing 
the  whole  work  himself,  with  a  determination  that 
no  one  should  enter  the  chapel  till  all  was  finished. 
As  time  passed  on,  the  great  artist  remained  in- 
visible, the  numerous  idle  and  envious  conoscenti 
of  Rome  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  have  a 
peep ;  among  others,  Pope  Julius  himself,  who 
much  enjoyed  watching  the  progress  of  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  particularly  the  part  purposely  con- 
cealed by  the  artist.  It  happened  that  one  day  the 
pope  went  to  the  chapel,  when  Michael  Angelo  gave 
him  a  peremptory  refusal  of  admission.  Soon  after, 
Michael  Angelo,  suspecting  that  one  of  his  assistants 
connived  at  the  entrance  of  some  one,  hid  himself  in 
a  corner.  At  length  he  heard  some  one  turning  the 
lock  with  the  intention  of  entering,  when  the  enraged 
artist  rushed  upon  him,  and  with  a  piece  of  scaffolding 
drove  him  furiously  from  the  place.  Judge  his  surprise, 
when  he  found  that  it  was  Pope  Julius  himself  he  had 
assaulted.  When  half  completed,  the  pope,  whose  tem- 
per was  over  hasty  and  impatient,  could  bear  no  longer 
delay,  and  became  so  violent,  that  Michael  Angelo, 
to  avoid  an  open  rupture,  was  forced  to  open  the  chapel 
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to  the  public.  All  Rome  hastened  thither,  the  pope 
being  the  first,  and  not  even  waiting  till  the  dust  caused 
by  the  removing  of  the  scaffolds  had  subsided.  It  was 
then  that  Raphael  saw  the  style  of  the  great  master, 
and  instantly  imitated  it  in  the  church  of  the  Pace, 
where  he  executed  in  a  similar  style  the  prophets  and 
the  sybils.  Michael  Angelo  again  proceeded  with  the 
work,  his  holiness  constantly  inquiring  when  it  should 
be  completed,  not  wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  he 
had  been  working  at  it  for  eight  years.  Michael 
Angelo  replied  that  it  would  be  finished  when  he  should 
have  done  all  that  he  believed  necessary  to  satisfy  art ; 
then  we  command,  said  Julius  in  a  passion,  that  you 
satisfy  our  wish  by  having  it  done  quickly,  otherwise, 
I  shall  throw  you  headlong  from  the  scaffold.  Alarmed 
at  the  fury  of  this  violent  man,  though  much  remained 
to  give  a  proper  finish  to  the  work,  Michael  Angelo 
took  down  the  remainder  of  the  scaffolding,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  Rome,  on  All  Saint's  Day, 
when  Pope  Julius  went  into  the  chapel  and  celebrated 
mass.  Afterwards,  his  holiness  seeing  that  many 
things  were  still  wanting,  and  that  the  painting  was  so 
universally  admired,  would  fain  have  had  the  necessary 
additions  made,  but  Michael  Angelo  refused.  "Let 
the  chapel  be  enriched  with  bright  colours  and  gold," 
said  the  pope,  "it  looks  poor,"  but  Michael  Angelo 
replied  :  "  holy  father,  in  those  early  days,  the  men  did 
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not  adorn  themselves  in  bright  colours  and  gold,  those 
painted  here  particularly,  as  there  were  none  of  them 
rich ;  besides  which,  they  were  holy  men,  and  must  have 
despised  riches  and  ornaments."  The  division  of  this 
work,  I  condense  from  an  old  Italian  author,  is  after 
this  manner : — There  are  five  corbels  (peducci)  on  each 
side,  and  one  on  the  wall,  at  each  end.  On  these  are 
the  prophets  and  sybils  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
deluge,  with  the  inebriation  of  Noah.  On  the  lintels 
is  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  Of  a  truth,  this  ceiling, 
painted  by  his  hand,  is  the  very  light  of  art,  and 
has  done  so  much  for  its  progress,  as  to  illume  the 
world,  which  had  lain  in  darkness  for  many  years. 
Every  man  fit  to  judge  of  painting,  stands  amazed  at 
the  perfection  of  the  figures.  The  excellence  of  the 
foreshortenings,  the  beautiful  rounding  of  the  outlines, 
and  the  grace  and  flexibility,  with  the  truth  of  propor- 
tion, exhibited  in  the  exquisite  nude  forms,  given  of 
every  age,  variety  of  expression,  and  form  of  coun- 
tenance and  feature.  In  addition,  to  display  the 
greatness  of  God,  Michael  Angelo  depicted  the  divi- 
sion of  the  light  and  of  the  darkness ;  the  majesty 
of  the  Almighty  is  shown  by  the  dignity  of  his  attitude. 
Again,  is  He  pourtrayed,  creating  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
next  the  creation  of  the  animal  race,  and  then  the  divi- 
sion of  water  from  the  earth — all  these  are  exceedingly 
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beautiful,  and  of  such  perfect  invention,  that  no  hand 
but  that  of  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  could  have  pro- 
duced them.  Next  comes  the  creation  of  Adam,  a 
figure  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  that  one  might 
suppose  him  just  newly  created  by  the  Father  of  all. 
The  story  beneath  is  the  creation  of  Eve  : — Here  are 
the  two  nude  forms  of  our  first  parents — the  one 
seems  found  in  death-like  sleep,  the  other  just  roused 
to  animated  life.  Here  the  pencil  of  the  admirable 
artist  has  clearly  shown  the  difference  between  sleeping 
and  wakeful  vitality.  This  is  followed  by  the  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  their  expulsion  from  Paradise. 
The  fear  of  Adam,  the  shame,  abasement,  and  desire  of 
pardon  in  the  woman,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  angel  executing  the  mandate 
of  an  incensed  Deity.  No  less  beautiful  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  equally  conspicuous  here,  are  the 
art  and  judgment  of  the  great  master.  It  were  difficult 
to  describe  adequately,  the  appearance  of  Noah  inebri- 
ated, a  part  of  such  incomparable  excellence,  as  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  Michael  Angelo  himself.  We  then 
observe  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  bent  down  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  the  grief  and  bitter  regrets  which 
assail  the  prophet,  as  he  meditates  on  the  condition  of 
his  people.  But  imagination  herself  could  add  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  is  depicted  as 
writing  in  a  great  book,  which  is  supported  by  a  little 
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boy,  the  beauty  of  whom  no  pencil  will  ever  equal. 
Further  on  is  David,  exerting  all  his  boyish  force 
against  the  Philistine,  and  depriving  him  of  his 
head,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Israelites  round  the 
camp.  Equally  beautiful  is  the  picture  of  Judith, 
whilst  the  lifeless  body  of  Holofernes  seems  still  to 
palpitate  with  life.  Still  more  beauiful  and  divine,  if 
possible,  is  the  story  of  the  serpents  of  Moses  that 
are  dropping  on  the  people — with  the  stings  and  the 
bites  they  seem  to  inflict — as  also  that  serpent  of  brass 
which  Moses  himself  erected  on  a  staff.  But  it  were 
endless  to  describe  all  the  admirable  compositions  in 
these  stories — all  bear  the  impress  of  genius ;  many  of 
the  figures  exhibiting  the  most  wonderful  foreshorten  - 
ings,  and  all  the  details  most  admirable.  "  Oh !  truly 
fortunate  age."  says  the  good  old  author,  "  and  thrice 
happy  artist,  since  in  your  day,  darkness  has  been 
dispelled  from  your  eyes  by  the  light  of  so  great  a 
luminary,  and  all  that  was  difficult  rendered  clear  by 
so  wonderful  a  genius.  His  fame  also  increases  your 
honour ;  his  hand  having  removed  the  bandage  which 
covered  your  mind's  eye,  and  delivered  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood  which  overshadowed  your  intellect.  Im- 
plore heaven  for  strength  to  imitate  the  great  Michael 
Angelo."  This  great  work  completed,  all  the  world 
hastened  to  behold  it,  and  remained  in  speechless 
astonishment.  Pope  Julius  was  encouraged  to  under- 
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take  other  great  works,  and  loaded  the  painter  with 
so  many  rich  gifts,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared 
that  his  holiness  esteemed  his  abilities  too  highly ; 
and  though  he  frequently  was  guilty  of  rudeness,  in 
his  own  way  of  showing  his  kindly  feeling,  he  always 
cured  the  wound  by  caresses  and  distinguished  fa- 
vours. On  one  occasion,  when  Michael  Angelo  had 
requested  money  of  his  holiness,  the  pope  replied, 
"  Well,  but  when  will  my  chapel  be  finished?"  "When 
I  can,  holy  father,"  replied  the  artist.  "  When 
I  can,  when  I  can,"  said  the  pope,  coming  sharply 
over  his  shoulders  with  his  cane.  "  I'll  make  thec 
finish  it,  and  that  quickly,  as  thou  shalt  see."  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  his  house, 
when  the  pope's  chamberlain  followed  him  with  five 
hundred  crowns,  declaring  that  the  apparent  rudeness 
of  the  pope  arose  from  kindness  and  favour ;  and  as 
Michael  Angelo  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  pontiff, 
and  his  desire  to  retain  him  at  Rome,  as  a  favourite 
friend,  he  joined  Cursio,  as  he  was  named,  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  incident. 

The  Universal  Judgment  occupied  him  above  eight 
years;  and  the  painting  of  the  ceiling,  during  which  he 
was  obliged  to  recline  on  his  back  for  several  years, 
had  nearly  deprived  him  of  sight. 

In  architecture  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  was  his  great  Capo  d'  Opera.  He  seems  to 
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have  been  above  twenty  years  engaged  in  this  magnifi- 
cent undertaking,  during  which  he  survived  six  popes, 
all  of  whom  were  his  admirers,  and  appear  to  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  further  the  completion  of 
the  finest  building  in  Europe.  It  is  melancholy  to 
observe  the  envy  and  malice  displayed  by  inferior  artists 
to  retard  this  great  work,  and  annoy  the  great  artist. 
Their  machinations,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  his  determined  perseverance,  and  his  re- 
maining at  Rome  to  finish  his  great  undertaking,  not- 
withstanding the  importunate  entreaties  from  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  to  visit  their  capitals.  He  was 
the  favourite  of  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul 
III.,  Julius  III.,  Paul  IV.,  and  Pius  IV.  These  pon- 
tiffs always  desired  to  keep  him  near  them,  while 
Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  Francis  king  of  France, 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Signori  of  Venice,  and  Duke 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  would  gladly  have  had  him  in  their 
capitals.  The  Universal  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo 
is  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel,  and  was  executed 
by  command  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  the  ceilings  which 
I  have  just  described,  having  been  executed  under  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.  The  Last  Judgment,  though  it 
generally  give^i  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  only  on  one  of 
the  walls,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  pontiff  directed 
that  there  should  be  depicted  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and 
the  angels  who  sinned  with  him,  with  their  expulsion 
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from  heaven.  Michael  Angelo  had  long  before  made 
sketches  and  designs  of  those  great  subjects — one  of 
which  was  afterwards  executed  by  a  Sicilian  painter  in 
fresco,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  at  Rome.  The 
pope,  eager  to  behold  the  ultimate  effort  and  force  of  the 
art  of  so  great  a  genius  in  the  chapel,  kept  him  con- 
tinually occupied  with  these  paintings,  yet  he  secretly 
wrought  for  some  hours  each  day  at  the  statues  of  his 
favourite  work — the  sepulchre  of  Pope  Julius  II.  In 
1534  Pope  Clement  died,  when  Michael  Angelo  con- 
ceived himself  free  to  devote  his  time  to  the  statuary  ; 
but  Paul  III.,  being  created  pontiff,  the  great  artist 
was  immediately  summoned,  received  with  great  favour, 
and  urged  to  enter  his  service,  and  remain  near  his 
person.  Michael  Angelo  excused  himself,  from  the 
strong  desire  he  had,  both  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and 
gratify  his  ruling  passion,  the  completion  of  the  tomb 
of  Julius.  But  Paul,  in  great  displeasure,  replied, 
"  This  has  been  my  ardent  wish  for  thirty  years,  and 
will  you  dare  to  disappoint  me,  now  that  I  am 
pope?  The  contract  for  the  tomb  shall  be  destroyed, 
for  you  must  work  for  me,  come  what  may."  At 
length,  after  a  long  dispute  and  much  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  Michael  Angelo  resolved,  since  he 
could  not  do  otherwise,  to  yield  to  Paul's  importunities, 
and  recommence  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  His  holiness  held  the  genius  of  Michael 
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Angelo  in  great  respect,  nay,  such  was  his  love  and 
admiration,  that  he  yielded  in  everything  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  artist.  Paul  had  desired  to  have  his  arms 
placed  beneath  the  statue  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  where 
those  of  Julius  II.  had  been.  The  master,  however, 
declined,  determined  not  to  dishonour  his  former  friend, 
saying  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  so.  The  pope 
at  once  yielded,  from  fear  of  giving  Michael  Angelo 
pain,  acknowledging  the  excellence  of  that  man,  who 
determined  to  do  what  was  right  without  flattery,  or 
undue  respect  for  the  great.  It  were  tedious  to  go 
through  a  detail  of  the  compositions  and  inventions  of 
this  great  work.  I  am  still  translating  and  condensing 
occasionally  from  the  same  author  and  cotemporary; 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  great  master 
was  to  represent  the  human  form  in  the  perfection  of 
its  proportions  and  greatest  variety  of  attitude,  while 
the  passions,  emotions,  and  affections  of  the  soul  were 
expressed  with  equal  form  and  truth — laying  open  to 
others  by  his  unprecedented  skill  the  grandeur  of  man- 
ner that  might  be  attained  in  the  nude  form,  thus  faci- 
litating the  practice  of  the  art  in  its  great  object — the 
human  figure.  On  this  system,  he  seems  to  have  dis- 
regarded the  attractions  of  colouring,  so  much  resorted 
to  by  inferior  masters,  who  do  not  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  design.  Michael  Angelo  taking  his  ground  on 
the  recondite  principles  of  art,  has  made  plain  to  all 
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who  are  able  to  profit  by  his  teaching  the  great  mean 
by  which  they  may  attain  perfection  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. The  work  was  about  three-fourths  completed, 
when  Paul  was  permitted  to  visit  it,  and  brought  with 
him  his  master  of  ceremonies,  Biagio  da  Cesena,  who 
impudently  remarked,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to 
paint  so  many  nude  forms  in  so  highly-honoured  a  place, 
adding  that  such  a  picture  was  better  suited  for  a  bath- 
room or  a  wine-shop.  Michael  Angelo  determined  to 
be  revenged,  painted  an  unmistakeablo  resemblance  of 
Biagio  in  hell,  under  the  figure  of  Minos,  with  a  great 
serpent  wound  round  his  limbs,  and  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  troop  of  devils.  Biagio  in  vain  remon- 
strated with  the  pope.  The  pontiff,  resolved  in  every 
case,  to  gratify  his  favourite  artist  replied,  "If  the 
painter  had  put  thee  in  purgatory,  I  would  have  done 
all  I  could  for  thee<  but  since  he  has  sent  thee  to  hell, 
it  is  useless  for  thee  to  come  to  me — from  thence  thou 
knowest  nulla  est  redemtio."  In  this  great  picture  the 
figure  of  Christ,  with  a  countenance  terrible  in  anger, 
is  turned  towards  the  condemned,  on  whom  he  thunders 
anathemas,  to  the  great  horror  of  our  lady,  (alas,  that 
such  a  genius  could  be  such  a  bigot),  who,  wrapt  in  her 
mantle,  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  destruction.  Among 
many  figures — prophets  and  apostles,  surrounding 
the  Saviour,  are  conspicuously  observed,  those  of 
Adam  and  St.  Peter: — the  first,  the  parent  of 
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those  brought  to  judgment ;  the  second,  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  feet  of  our  Lord, 
is  a  most  beautiful  figure  of  San  Bartholomeo.  a 
male  figure  of  San  Lorenzo,  those  of  other  saints, 
male  and  female,  with  a  vast  number  of  the  forms 
of  men  and  women,  embracing  each  other  and 
expressing  their  joy,  they  having  secured  eternal 
blessedness.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  are 
the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  trumpets,  summon- 
ing all  to  judgment,  the  terrible  expression  of  whoso 
faces  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Two  angels 
are  seen  holding  the  book  of  life,  while  near  them 
are  the  seven  mortal  sins,  in  the  form  of  demons, 
struggling  to  drag  to  hell  the  souls  flying  in  beautiful 
attitudes  towards  heaven.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
give  an  adequate  description  of  the  variety  displayed  in 
the  heads  of  those  devils,  who  were  truly  monsters  of 
hell.  In  the  sinners  too,  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  their  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  are  equally 
evident.  To  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  this  work, 
the  harmony  of  its  colouring  is  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  appears  as  if  painted  in  one  day,  while  its  delicacy 
of  finish  is  equal  to  any  miniature.  The  number  of 
the  figures,  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  expression  of  every  passion  proper  to  hu- 
manity, are  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  no  words 
can  do  justice  to  this  great  work.  The  proud,  the 
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envious,  the  avaricious,  the,  luxurious,  are  quite  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  man  of  judgment;  the  master 
having  given  minute  attention  to  every  point,  and  dis- 
played the  truth  of  nature  in  every  expression,  attitude, 
and  circumstance.  All  this  was  instinctive  to  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  who,  observant  and  pene- 
trating, had  seen  much  of  men  and  of  the  world; 
acquiring  thus  a  knowledge,  which  philosophers  in  vain 
seek  to  obtain  from  books  or  reflection.  The  man  of 
judgment  will  see  here  the  great  art  of  painting  in  all 
its  force,  and  will  discover  thoughts  and  emotions  in 
its  figures  which  have  never  been  depicted  by  any  one 
but  Michael  Angelo  himself.  Here  lie  learns  how 
attitude  may  be  varied  in  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  displaying  the  greatness  of  his  art,  as  well  as 
that  grace,  the  gift  of  nature — moving,  indeed,  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant  almost  as  much  as  the  learned 
and  accomplished.  In  a  word,  says  the  old  author, 
rising  into  enthusiasm,  we  have  here  the  true  last 
judgment,  the  real  condemnation,  the  effectual  resur- 
rection. For  the  great  art,  this  work  is,  in  short,  a 
great  picture  sent  to  this  nether  world,  showing  how 
fate  proceeds  where  spirits  of  the  brightest  order  are 
permitted  to  descend  on  earth,  bearing  with  them  a 
grace  and  divinity  of  knowledge,  as  innate  as  a  part  of 
themselves.  Those  who  formerly  believed  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  art,  are  led  bound  and  captive ; 
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and  gazing  on  the  evidence  of  power  in  these  colours, 
tremble  and  fear  as  if  some  great  spirit  had  possessed 
himself  with  the  art  of  design;  their  senses  are  be- 
wildered at  the  thought  of  the  comparison  of  their  own 
works  with  this  paragon.  Fortunate  is  the  man,  and 
happy  in  his  recollections,  who  has  been  privileged  to 
behold  this  wonder  of  the  age.  Thrice  blessed  art 
thou,  oh,  Paul  III.!  whom  it  has  been  permitted  to 
shelter  that  renown  which  the  page  of  history  shall 
give  to  our  hero's  memory.  How  highly  is  thy  fame 
exalted  by  thy  patronage  of  so  mighty  a  genius. 
Happy,  most  assuredly,  for  the  artists  of  that  era,  was 
the  birth  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  has  removed  the  veil 
which  previously  concealed  the  features  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  has  given  the  solution 
of  every  difficulty,  in  each  of  the  three  great  arts. 

It  were  endless  to  criticise  all  the  great  works  of  this 
master,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words 
of  his  chef  d'oeuvres,  in  each  department.  In  sculpture 
his  Moses  in  San  Pietro  in  Vincola,  five  bracia  high, 
excells  all  modern  statuary,  nay,  says  the  same  critic 
from  whom  I  translate  and  condense,  one  might  with 
equal  justice  affirm,  that  of  the  ancient  statues  none  are 
equal  to  this.  Seated  in  an  attitude  of  imposing  dignity, 
the  great  legislator  of  the  Jews  rests  one  arm  on  the 
tables,  and  with  the  other  restrains  the  magnificent 
beard,  which,  descending  softly,  exhibits  the  hair,  (a 
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great  difficulty  in  sculpture,)  soft,  downy,  each  hair 
apart,  so  as  that  it  appears  impossible  the  chisel  had  not 
beeu  a  pencil.  The  countenance  is  of  sublime  beauty, 
as  of  some  truly  sacred  and  mighty  prince.  Indeed, 
while  gazing  on  it,  one  would  believe  that  Moses  is 
demanding  a  veil  to  conceal  that  face,  whose  beaming 
beauty  is  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eye,  so  well  has  the 
great  artist  imparted  that  divinity  which  the  Almighty 
had  lent  to  the  holy  countenance  of  the  great  lawgiver. 
The  draperies  are  most  effectively  raised  from  the 
marble  ground,  and  the  edgings  are  finished  with  most 
beautiful  foldings,  the  anatomical  development  of  the 
arms  exhibited  to  the  utmost  perfection,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  lower  limbs,  with  the  knees  and  feet, 
which  are  clothed  in  beautifully  appropriate  vestments. 
In  a  word,  the  sculptor  has  completed  this  work  so 
admirably  that  Moses  may  be  affirmed  now,  more  than 
ever,  to  merit  the  name  of  the  friend  of  God. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  describing 
one  more  splendid  piece  of  sculpture  of  the  great  master, 
considered  by  the  connoiseurs  of  Florence  as  the  first 
of  all  his  efforts,  and  which  I  visit  almost  daily,  to  gaze 
at  and  admire.  The  old  Italian  author  formerly  men- 
tioned, is  before  me,  and  I  partly  condense  from  his 
description.  Still  more  did  Michael  Angelo  surprise 
all  beholders  by  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  Juliano,  Duke 
of  Nemours,  brother  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Lorenzo  de 
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Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  earth  could  not  give  an  appropriate 
burial-place  to  such  greatness,  and  that  he  would  have 
other  powers  of  the  world  to  take  part,  and  caused  the 
statues  to  be  placed  over  the  sarcophagus,  in  so  rich  a 
manner,  as  to  overshadow  it,  giving  to  the  one,  day  and 
night,  and  to  the  other,  dawn  and  twilight.  These  four 
statues  are  so  beautiful  in  form  and  attitude,  while  the 
muscular  development  is  so  admirable,  that  if  the  art 
of  sculpture  were  lost,  it  might  be  restored  by  their 
means  to  all  its  pristine  glory.  The  statues  of  those 
princes  in  their  armour  form  also  parts  of  the  orna- 
ments :  Lorenzo,  thoughtful  and  reflective,  with  a  form  of 
so  much  beauty,  that  mortal  eyes  could  see  nothing  supe- 
rior ;  and  Juliano,  haughty  of  aspect,  but  with  the  head, 
the  throat,  the  eyes,  the  profile  of  the  nose,  the  chisell- 
ing of  the  mouth  and  the  hair,  with  the  hands,  arms, 
knees,  feet,  so  truly  divine,  that  the  spectator  is  never 
satisfied  with  gazing,  and  with  difficulty  can  withdraw 
his  eyes.  Indeed,  he  who  examines  minutely  the  beauty 
of  the  buskins  and  cuirass,  must  believe  them  celestial , 
rather  than  an  earthly  production.  But  how  shall  I 
describe  the  Aurora,  a  nude  female  form,  which,  while 
it  awakens  the  deepest  melancholy,  the  art  of  sculpture 
might  be  made  to  cast  down  her  chisel.  By  her  atti- 
tude, she  seems  to  have  hastily  arisen  from  bed,  while 
still  heavy  with  slumber,  but  thus  awakening,  had  found 


the  eyes  of  the  great  prince  closed  in  death ;  wherefore 
she  bewails,  in  bitter  sorrow,  her  own  unchangeable 
beauty.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  statue  of  night, 
a  statue,  not  only  rare,  but  unique.  Has  any  one  at  any 
period  of  the  world  seen  a  statue,  ancient  or  modern,  exhi- 
biting equal  art  ?  Not  only  is  there  here  the  repose  of  one 
who  sleeps,  but  the  grief  and  regret  of  one  who  has  lost 
a  great  and  valuable  possession.  This  wonderful  piece 
of  sculpture  is  indeed  the  night  that  obscures  all  those 
who  ever  expected,  we  shall  not  say  to  surpass,  but  to 
equal  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  in  this  figure  all  the 
somnolency  which  one  discovers  in  the  real  sleeping 
form,  as  moulded  by  nature  herself,  and  many  are  the 
verses,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  that  have  been  writ- 
ten in  her  praise.  ,  Those  of  G.  Battista  Strozzi  are 
considered  the  finest.  Certainly,  says  my  old  author, 
alluding  I  presume,  to  the  other  parts  of  those  cele- 
brated tombs,  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  seems 
to  have  transported  him  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason— if  the  enmity  which  constantly  exists  between 
fortune  and  genius  had  suffered  this  work  to  attain  its 
completion,  art  might  have  proved  to  nature  that  she 
is  capable  of  approaching  her  more  nearly  than  had 
ever  previously  been  supposed. 

Though  all  admire  the  Fagade  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  magnificent 
edifice  of  San  Pietro  at  Rome  is  the  chef  d'ceuvre  in 
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architecture  of  the  great  Michael  Angelo.  In  1546, 
Sangallo  died,  and  a  director  for  the  fabric  of  San  Pietro 
being  required,  various  were  the  opinions  as  to  who 
should  be  employed  in  this  important  office;  at  length  his 
holiness  Pope  Paul  III.  resolved  to  send  for  Michael 
Angelo.  Being  asked  to  undertake  the  work,  he 
replied,  that  he  would  not,  architecture  not  being 
his  vocation;  and  the  pope,  finding  entreaty  use- 
less, commanded  him  to  accept  the  trust,  and  with 
infinite  regret,  he  obeyed.  The  long-continued  opera- 
tion of  finishing  this  immense  edifice  had  become, 
under  the  quickly  succeeding  popes,  a  lucrative  job  to 
a  party  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prolong  the 
work,  and  to  increase  the  expense.  The  plan  at  which 
Sangallo  had  been  labouring,  cost  itself  four  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  would  have  required  fifty  years, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  complete  the 
fabrics.  The  first  work  of  Michael  Angelo  was 
to  give  the  pope  a  new  model,  fitted  to  complete 
the  work,  with  increased  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
lightness,  to  say  nothing  of  better  design,  more  per- 
fect beauty,  and  superior  convenience.  This  he  fin- 
ished in  a  fortnight,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  crowns.  The  party  of  Sangallo  became  now  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  pope  against 
him  ;  but  Michael  Augelo  was  determined  that  no  one 
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should  interfere  in  his  arrangements,  and  frankly  told 
the  pope,  that  as  he  had  made  him  superintendent 
against  his  will,  he  must  immediately  rid  him  of  all 
Sangallo's  friends ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
high  character  and  genius,  that  the  pontiff  issued  a 
Motu-proprio,  by  which  he  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  the  great  fabric,  with  full  authority  to  do  or  undo, 
decrease,  extend,  or  change,  as  he  should  think  fit ; 
commanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  all  employed  should  be  wholely  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  great  architect,  delighted  at  the  respect  shown 
by  the  pontiff  to  his  feelings,  and  the  confidence  shown 
in  his  talents,  insisted  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Motu-proprio,  to  the  effect,  that  he  performed 
the  office  for  the  love  of  God,  and  would  accept  of  no 
reward  whatever.  Pope  Paul,  indeed,  on  many  occa- 
sions, made  him  the  most  handsome  offers  of  money, 
but  he  obstinately  retained  his  resolution  to  refuse  all 
remuneration.  The  model  of  the  church  was  fully  ap- 
proved of  by  the  pope,  and  although  it  decreased  the 
circumference  of  the  building,  it  was  found,  in  fact,  to 
give  greater  space,  being  commended  by  all  who  were 
fit  to  appreciate  it.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Bramante,  Baldasare,  Rafaello,  and  Sangallo,  he  made 
immense  changes  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  edifice, 
especially  by  adding  a  degree  of  strength  to  the  fabric, 
which,  with  the  foresight  of  a  prudent  man,  he  consi- 
2  A 
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dered  a  necessary  precaution.     Pope  Paul  having  died 
in  1549,  and  Julius  III.  being  elected  high  pontiff,  he 
confirmed  the  Motu-proprio  of  Paul  III.,  and  although 
the  opposing  faction  did  all  in  their  power  to  injure 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  opinion  of  the  new  pope,  his 
holiness  would  permit  no  interference  with  San  Pietro, 
not  only  adhering  to  his  original  intention,  but  admitting 
Michael  Angelo  to  more  intimate  favour  and  friendship 
than  ever  his  predecessor  had  done.     Julius  III.,  indeed, 
bore  him  a  strong  personal  affection.     It  was  that  pon- 
tiff who  induced  Condidi  to  write  the  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  which  his  holiness  accepted  the  dedication. 
Again,  at  the  death  of  Julius  III.,  he  was  annoyed  by 
his  enemies.     But  Marcellus  having  only  reigned  five 
months,  and  pope  Paul  IV.  being  elected  high  pontiif, 
Michael  Angelo,  who  had  gone  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the 
new  pope,  was  received  by  him  with  most  amicable 
offers  regarding  the  completion  of  San  Pietro.     This 
was  most  agreeable  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  writing  to 
a  friend  at  Florence,  he  observes — "  Were  I  to  abandon 
the  building  of  San  Pietro — firstly,  I  would  rejoice  many 
a  worthless  scoundrel ;  and  lastly,  I  would  cause  the 
ruin,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  the  final  suspension  of  the 
edifice."   As  a  proof  of  the  familiar  footing  in  which  he 
was  with  Pope  Paul  IV. — having  received  from  that 
pontiff  a  message,  requesting  him  to  have  certain  parts 
of  the  paintings  in  the  celebrated  Sistine  Chapel  altered, 
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as  his  holiness  considered  the  figures  in  the  Last 
Judgment  shamefully  nude — iMichael  Angelo  replied, 
"  Tell  his  holiness  that  this  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  can  be 
easily  done.  Let  him  mend  the  world — paintings  are 
easily  mended." 

It  is  ever  delightful  to  observe  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  mind,  accompanied  by  the  finest 
and  tenderest  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  family  of 
Buonarotti  at  Florence  related  to  us  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  the  candour,  honour,  liberality,  and  kind- 
ness of  their  gifted  ancestor.  With  one  of  these  I  was 
particularly  struck,  as  exemplifying  most  forcibly, 
these  peculiar  traits  of  character. — A  young  man, 
called  Urbino,  a  person,  however,  of  superior  character, 
and  great  piety,  became  his  servant  at  an  early  period, 
and  never  left  him,  having  been  in  his  service  about 
twenty-six  years — Michael  Angelo,  the  most  indulgent 
of  masters,  gave  him  the  sole  control  of  all  his  affairs, 
excepting  what  was  connected  with  art.  Urbino  was 
the  most  zealous  of  servants,  was  thoroughly  honest, 
and  managed  both  the  affairs  and  the  temper  of  his 
wonderful  master  with  great  tact  and  talent.  One  day, 
as  Michael  Angelo  was  working,  as  he  constantly  did, 
and  Urbino  reading  by  him,  Michael  Angelo  suddenly 
said,  "At  my  death,  Urbino,  I  fear  you  will  be  very 
unhappy,  but  you  shall  not  be  dependent;  and  quickly 
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substituting  the  pen  for  the  chisel,  he  handed  him  over 
a  cheque  for  three  thousand  crowns. 

But  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  the  master 
should  survive  the  servant.     Urbino  was  seized   with 
sudden    indisposition,   and    the   warm-hearted  artist, 
relinquishing  every  other  object,  devoted  himself  wholely 
to  personal  attendance  on  his  excellent  servant ;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  remained  for  many 
nights  at  his  bed-side,  without  ever  taking  off  his  clothes. 
At  this  period,  he  writes  to  a  friend  at  Florence — 
"  You  know  that  Urbino  is  dead,  and  even  in   this 
event,   there  is   shown   the  mercy   of   God,  even   in 
the  midst  of   heavy   grief   and    infinite   loss.      The 
mercy  is  this,  that  whereas,  during  twenty-six  years, 
this  faithful  man  has  kept  me  living,  so  in  his  death 
he  has  taught  me  to  die,  not  only  without  regret,  but 
with  a  desire  to  depart.     Now,  that  I  had  made  him 
rich,  and  hoped  to  have  had  this  singularly  pious  and 
faithful  friend  as  the  staff  and  support  of  my  old  age, 
he  has  disappeared  from  my  sight,  nor  have  I  any  hope 
than  that  of  rejoining  him  in  Paradise.     Of  this,  the 
Almighty  has  given  me  a  foretaste,  in  the  most  blessed 
death  of  this  excellent  person.     Indeed,  such  was  the 
manner  of  his  departure,  that  it  did  not  grieve  me  ;  and 
his  only  pang  was  his  leaving  me  in  this  treacherous 
world,  with  so  many  troubles.     The  best  part  of  my 
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being  is  now  gone  to  the  graye  with  my  faithful  friend 
and  constant  companion,  nor  is  anything  now  left  me 
but  infinite  sorrow.'* 

Innumerable  are  the  sonnets  which  the  good  family  of 
Buonarotti  retain  of  their  distinguished  ancestor,  who 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  this  propensity  at  all  periods  of 
his  life.  He  delighted  in  the  reading  of  the  Italian  poets, 
more  especially  of  Dante,  whom  he  honoured  greatly, 
and  imitated  in  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  copied  in  his 
inventions.  Like  Petrarch  also,  he  was  fond  of  writing 
madrigals  and  making  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  very 
serious,  and  have,  since  his  death,  been  made  subject  of 
commentary.  Varchi  having  read  two  admirable  lec- 
tures (published  in  1594)  before  the  Florentine  Academy, 
on  that  beginning — 

Non  ha  1'ottimo  artista  alcum  concetto, 
Chi  un  marino  solo  in  se  non  circonscriva. 

In  some  of  his  latest  letters,  he  enclosed  his  friends 
several  spirited  sonnets.  In  these  he  delighted  to  set 
forth,  being  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  the  end  of  his 
days  was  nearly  come ;  that  he  must  be  careful  to 
direct  his  mind  to  suitable  subjects,  proving  that  all 
bear  impress  of  the  eleventh  hour,  and  that  every  thought 
should  be  connected  with  approaching  death.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  adds,  "It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  bur- 
den of  life  be  endured  by  me  for  some  little  time  longer. 
Perhaps  you  may  think,  that  being  old,  I  am  unwise  in 
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attempting  the  writing  of  sonnets,  but  if  I  am  in  my 
dotage,  as  it  has  been  hinted  to  me,  I  do  but  thus  per- 
form my  proper  office.  To  you  who  love  me,  I  frankly 
declare,  that  I  would  gladly  rest  my  weak  frame  by 
the  bones  of  my  father.  Yet,  if  I  departed,  what  injury 
would  it  not  cause  to  the  great  fabric  of  St.  Peter's. 
This  would  be  a  shame,  as  well  as  a  heavy  sin.  When 
all  is  so  far  completed  that  nothing  can  be  changed,  I 
hope  to  depart,  if  indeed  it  be  not  sinful  to  disappoint 
a  set  of  miscreants,  who  are  expecting  me  daily  to  leave 
the  world."  The  following  is  a  feeble  translation  of 
the  last  sonnet  of  this  wonderful  man  : — 

Now  in  frail  bark,  and  on  the  storm-tossed  wave, 
Doth  this  my  life,  approach  the  common  port, 
Whither  all  haste,  to  render  up  account 
Of  every  act — the  erring  and  the  just. 
"Wherefore,  I  now  do  see,  that  hy  the  lovo 
Which  rendered  art  my  idol  and  my  lord, 
I  did  much  err.     Tain  are  the  loves  of  man, 
And  error  lurks  within  his  every  thought. 
Light  hours  of  this,  my  life ;  where  are  ye  now  ? 
When  towards  a  twofold  death,  my  foot  draws  near  : 
The  one  well  known,  the  other  threatening  loud. 
Not  the  erst  worshipped  art  can  now  give  peace 
To  him  whose  soul  turns  to  that  love  divine  ; 
Whose  arms  shall  lift  him  from  the  cross  to  heaven." 

In  the  Lent  of  1563,  the  great  master  called  his  phy- 
sician to  write  to  his  nephew,  Leonardo,  residing  at 
Florence,  to  hasten  his  departure  for  Home ;  but  his 
malady  suddenly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  care  of 
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all  around  him.  Still,  however,  retaining  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  he  called  for  materials,  and 
made  his  will  in  three  words. — "  To  God  I  give  my 
soul,  to  the  earth  my  body,  and  to  my  nearest  relations 
my  earthly  possessions."  He  warmly  recommended 
those  around  him,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  hour 
of  death,  they  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour— Christ.  On  the  17th  of  Feb.,  1563,  at 
twenty-three  o'clock,  according  to  Florentine  computa- 
tion (in  1564  according  to  that  of  Rome),  he  departed 
to  a  better  life,  being  within  a  fortnight  of  entering  his 
ninetieth  year.  Michael  Angelo  was  followed  to  the 
tomb  by  almost  every  artist  in  Rome,  and  by  a  con- 
course of  most  respectable  friends — the  Florentine 
nation  having  conferred  upon  him  the  most  honourable 
sepulture  in  the  church  of  San  Apostolo,  within  a 
a  sepulchre  of  which  church  he  was  laid,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  eternal  city,  his  holiness 
publicly  declaring  that  a  monument  should  be  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Peter's,  a  great  honour,  since 
none  but  pontiffs  have  been  thus  distinguished,  with 
the  exception  of  two  queens  who  abandoned  their 
thrones  for  the  Catholic  faith.  His  nephew,  Leonardo, 
though  he  travelled  post,  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till 
all  was  over.  But  the  mortal  remains  of  this  immortal 
man  were  not  to  be  permitted  the  peaceful  tranquillity 
of  obscurer  individuals.  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  reign- 
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ing  prince  of  Etruria,  who  had  so  long  and  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  great  artist  to  return  to  his 
native  city,  which  Michael  Angelo  ardently  desired, 
and  was  only  deterred  by  his  still  more  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  San  Pietro;  used  his  influence  with  the  pope 
to  have  his  body  removed  to  Florence.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  an 
insurrection  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  matter 
became  public,  his  body  was  secretly  deposited  in  a 
large  bale  of  merchandize,  and  in  this  manner  conveyed 
to  the  Tuscan  capital.  Before  it  could  arrive  there 
the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  assembled  in 
their  celebrated  academy,  and  appointed  the  painter 
Bronzino,  with  the  sculptors  Cellini  and  Ammannato, 
to  arrange  with  every  sculptor  and  artist  in  Florence, 
knowing  that  every  one  was  resolved  to  give  his  con- 
tribution of  art  to  aid  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  in 
solemnising  the  obsequies.  The  description  of  this 
ceremony  is  the  most  extraordinary  I  have  ever  per- 
used. It  was  quite  unprecedented  in  the  display  of  art 
and  magnificence,  and  no  potentate  ever  received  equal 
honours.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen 
at  Florence  to  get  a  last  view  of  their  favourite,  that 
the  cerements  were  taken  off,  and  many  thousands  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  deceased.  Though  the 
body  had  been  twenty-five  days  in  the  coffins,  it  was 
found  altogether  perfect,  and  not  the  slightest  odour 
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was  perceptible.  The  great  artist  seemed  to  be  in  a 
sweet  and  quiet  sleep.  The  features  were  the  same  as 
in  life,  though  paler;  the  limbs  were  unaltered,  and  the 
face  so  firm  to  the  touch,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
recently  passed  away.  I  may  remark  here,  that  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  was  opened  during  last  century, 
when  the  corpse  was  found  still  well  preserved.  The 
great  master  was  found  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  black 
damask,  wearing  boots  with  spurs,  and  having  a  hat 
with  a  bordering  of  fur  upon  the  head. 

Such  was  the  force  of  Michael  Angelo's  imagination, 
that  he  often,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  abandoned, 
in  disgust  with  himself,  works  nearly  finished,  which 
would  have  done  the  highest  honour  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  arts.  It  was  the  marvel  of  every  one  that 
Michael  Angelo  passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  solitude ; 
but  absorbed  in  art,  his  whole  thoughts  were  engaged 
with  her,  and  he  never  was  alone,  nor  without  food  for 
ardent  contemplation.  Is  it  not  said  by  some  great 
writer  that  there  is  always  a  degree  of  solitude  about 
a  great  mind,  and  that  we  cannot  rise  above  the  level 
of  our  fellow-creatures  without  feeling  a  certain  soli- 
tariness of  spirit;  that  the  loftiest  intellect  is  not  in- 
consistent with  openness  and  simplicity,  and  even  a 
natural  playfulness;  but  that  though  a  great  mind  may 
sympathise  and  enter  kindly  into  the  feelings  of  inferior 
minds,  there  is  no  doubt  a  high  range  of  thought  and 
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sentiment  into  which  they  cannot  enter  with  him  \  They 
may  rise  with  him  in  his  eagle  flight,  but  beyond  that 
it  must  be  a  solitary  one.  This  was  exactly  the  case 
of  Michael  Angelo.  He,  nevertheless,  prized  the 
friendship  of  learned  and  distinguished  men,  whose 
society  he  courted  at  convenient  seasons,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  pleasing  intercourse  through 
life.  Among  those  with  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
intimacy,  was  Cardinal  Ippolito  di  Medici,  Cardinal 
Pole,  Cardinal  Farnese,  Pope  Marcellus,  Ottaviano  di 
Medici,  many  distinguished  prelates,  and  Bindo  Altoviti, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  cartoon  of  the  chapel  wherein 
Noah  is  seen  inebriated.  Ippolito  di  Medici  having 
heard  that  an  Arab  horse  which  he  possessed  was' 
much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo,  presented  him  with 
it,  accompanied  with  ten  mules,  all  laden  with  corn, 
and  a  servant  accustomed  to  manage  the  barb. 

Michael  Angelo  had  an  excellent  constitution,  a  spare 
form  and  strong  nerves ;  when  a  child  he  was  weakly, 
and  in  manhood  had  two  serious  attacks  of  disease,  but 
he  was  healthy  upon  the  whole,  and  could  endure  great 
fatigue.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders, 
his  body  well  proportioned;  his  face  was  round,  the 
brow  square  and  ample,  showing  seven  direct  lines ;  the 
temples  projected  beyond  the  ears,  which  stood  a  little 
off  from  the  cheeks;  the  nose  was  rather  flattened, 
having  been  broken  by  a  blow  from  Torrigiano,  when  a 
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boy.  Torrigiano,  a  young  sculptor,  but  several  years 
older  than  Michael  Angelo,  was  also  selected  by  the 
master,  Ghirlandaio,  to  make  one  of  the  youths  of  genius, 
whom  Lorenzo  di  Medici  designed  should  be  introduced 
into  the  school  of  art  which  was  forming  in  Florence 
under  his  patronage.  Torrigiano  had  been  labouring 
here  for  some  time  previous,  to  the  delight  of  the  extra- 
ordinary boy,  and  finding  himself  outshone  by  a  perfect 
child,  his  anger^became  so  unconquerable  that  he  struck 
Michael  Angelo  a  blow  on  the  nose  so  violent  as  to 
flatten  it  for  life.  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  amazed  and  en- 
raged at  such  conduct,  expelled  Torrigiano  from  the 
school,  and  induced  the  republic  to  banish  him  from 
their  dominions.  The  eyes  were  rather  small  than  large, 
of  a  dark  colour,  interspersed  with  blue  and  yellowish 
points ;  the  eye-brows  meagre,  the  lips  thin,  the  lower 
being  larger  and  projecting.  The  chin  was  well  formed, 
the  hair  black,  mingled  with  grey,  as  was  the  beard, 
which  was  divided  in  the  middle,  and  neither  thick  nor 
long.  The  peculiar  habits  of  a  great  man  are  always 
interesting ;  in  his  later  years  he  constantly  wore  stock- 
ings of  dog-skin,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  faithful 
Urbino,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  art  and  so  abstracted, 
that  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  take  off,  and  when 
they  were  ultimately  removed,  the  skin  of  the  leg  some- 
times came  with  them.  Over  his  stockings  he  had 
boots  of  cordovan  leather,  as  a  protection  against  the 
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swelling  of  his  limbs,  to  which  he  had  then  become 
subject.  All  this  must  have  been  after  the  death  of 
his  kind  friend  and  faithful  valet ;  and  it  was  probably 
also  after  that  event  that  he  could  not  be  troubled  to 
take  off  his  clothes,  as  he  often,  in  his  later  years,  for 
days  slept  in  them.  In  all  things  he  was  exceedingly 
moderate,  ever  intent  upon  art.  In  youth,  he  never 
exceeded  a  little  bread  and  wine,  and  during  the  other 
parts  of  his  life,  he  was  only  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
frugal  refreshment  at  the  close  of  his  work.  Although 
rich,  he  always  lived  as  a  poor  man ;  rarely  did  any 
one  eat  at  his  table,  and  he  regularly  refused  the  in- 
numerable presents  sent  him,  from  the  fear  of  injuring 
his  habits,  and  laying  himself  under  obligation.  His 
abstemiousness  kept  him  in  constant  activity,  and  the 
intensity  of  his  temperament,  and  his  ardour  in  art, 
permitted  him  little  sleep,  as  he  frequently  rose  during 
the  night  and  resumed  his  labours  with  the  chisel. 
For  these  occasions,  he  made  himself  a  cap  of  paste- 
board, in  the  centre  of  which  he  placed  his  candle, 
which  thus  gave  light  without  encumbering  his  hands. 
An  intimate  friend  observing  that  he  used  them  made 
of  goats'  tallow,  sent  him,  by  his  servant,  a  present  of 
forty  pounds  of  them.  This,  of  course,  the  great  mas- 
ter refused,  but  his  man  having  replied  that  he  had 
nearly  broken  his  arms  bringing  them,  and  would  stick 
them  in  a  neighbouring  mound  of  mud  in  the  street, 
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and  burn  them  there,  Michael  Angelo,  not  liking  such 
pranks,  allowed  them  to  remain.  I  should  not  have 
given  this  narration  at  such  length,  but  that  I  believe 
there  is  nothing,  as  yet,  written  in  English,  that  gives  a 
proper  character  of  this  wonderful  artist. 


LETTER    TWENTIETH. 

FLORENCE,  September  18 — . 

MY  DEAR  • , 

I  AM  delighted  to  find  by  your  last  letter  that 
you  are  amused  by  my  rather  lengthened  account  of  the 
great  Florentine  artists.  I  thought,  from  your  general 
learning  and  taste  for  Italian  literature  and  art,  that 
they  would  be  acceptable  to  yourself,  though  perhaps 
not  so  much  so  to  others  of  the  dear  circle.  Being 
passionately  fond  of  those  subjects  myself,  I  transcribe 
what  is  written  regarding  them  con  vero  amore,  and 
have  at  the  same  time,  another  true  satisfaction,  which 
is  to  testify  to  the  beloved  friends  who  have  so  kindly 
afforded  me  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  living  for 
a  time  in  this  lovely  country  and  classical  city,  that  my 
time  is  not  wholely  wasted  in  the  dolce  farniente,  but 
that  I  am  at  least  employing  many  hours  of  each  day 
in  the  amusing,  yet  active  task,  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  classical,  elegant  objects,  to  which 
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I  have  alluded.  I  consider  myself  rather  fortunate  in 
having  met  with  a  companion  much  older  than  myself, 
of  considerable  talent,  and  a  good  deal  of  industry,  who 
enters  into  even  the  amusements  of  this  city  in  an 
inquisitive,  observant,  improving,  classical  spirit,  and 
who,  in  the  midst,  the  relaxation  of  mind,  and  habits  so 
common  in  the  class  with  whom  he  associates,  has  a 
sort  of  strong  northern  character  about  him,  which,  if 
he  was  not  otherwise  so  accomplished,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say,  resembled  much  more  the  invaders  of 
Italy,  than  the  invaded.  His  observations  are  excellent, 
and  most  useful  to  a  less  initiated  person,  and  his  habits 
form  a  good  model  for  the  intelligent  traveller.  Every 
person  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
Almost  every  corner  of  this  great  city  bear  the  marks 
of  his  improving  and  cultivating  spirit ;  and  I  should 
conceive  it  quite  impossible  for  any  demi-literary  person 
writing  from  Florence  not  to  say  something  of  the 
greatest  man  it  has  produced,  who,  indeed,  was  the 
primum  mobile  of  a  bright  era,  a  sort  of  modern 
Augustan  age,  and  the  most  celebrated  individual  of  a 
family,  who,  more  than  once  occupied  the  pontificate, 
had  an  immense  influence  for  a  long  period  in  almost 
every  court  of  Europe,  and  were  connected  by  either 
nuptial  or  consanguineous  ties  with  many  of  the  great- 
est sovereigns.  The  Medici  indeed,  are  the  glory  of 
the  city,  and  every  institution  it  possesses,  bears  the 
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marks  of  the  munificence,  genius,  and  taate,  of  that 
gifted  family.  The  name  is  identified,  not  only  with 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  diplomatic  talent  of 
the  first  class,  a  wealth,  a  power,  an  influence,  which 
elevated  them  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory — but 
with  a  passion  for  science,  art,  and  literature,  which  led 
them  to  patronise  them  in  every  possible  way,  and 
afford  them  an  influence  and  prestige  which  the 
immense  wealth,  exalted  station,  and  power  of  this 
great  family  could  alone  bestow.  There  can  be  no  greater 
luxury  than  the  free  access  afforded  all  strangers  to  the 
Laurentian  library.  Though  founded  by  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  it  takes  its  name  from  Lorenzo,  as  to  him  it 
chiefly  owes  its  immense  extent  and  unrivalled  magnifi- 
cence. We  often  pass  a  couple  of  hours  here,  and  have 
been  glancing  at  Muratori,  Machiavelli,  Valori,  and 
other  Italian  authors,  on  the  great  subject  of  conversa- 
tion here— the  Medici,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi. 
The  people  of  this  country  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
in  conversation,  are  naturally  acute,  and  have  so  great 
a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  that  it  is  quite 
wonderful  the  amount  of  minute  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess on  such  subjects ;  the  animation  with  which  they 
declaim  upon  them,  and  the  enthusiastic  gesticulation 
which  they  use.  The  latter  at  first  appears  caricatured 
to  the  comparatively  phlegmatic  native  of  Great  Britain, 
but  he  soon  discovers  that  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to 
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their  beautifully  sounding  language,  and  excites  the 
feelings  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  Medici  are 
identified  with  the  brilliant  era  in  which  literature, 
science,  and  art  burst  from  the  cloud  which  had  brooded 
o'er  the  world  for  centuries,  previous  to  the  dawn  com- 
mencing in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  doubt,  during  the 
era  in  which  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  shone, 
the  Italian  language  witnessed  a  bright  temporary 
revival,  but  after  the  death  of  the  latter — the  last 
survivor  of  the  celebrated  three  who  had  carried  this 
beautiful  language  to  the  highest  state  of  refinement, 
and  had  even  successfully  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  Eoman  and  Grecian  literature — a  general 
fall  in  letters  took  place,  and  the  Italian  language  in 
particular,  as  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  critics,  fell 
into  its  former  state  of  debasement  and  deterioration. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  celebrated  family,  and  par- 
ticularly through  the  munificence  and  taste  of  Lorenzo 
di  Medici,  the  reign  of  science  and  true  taste  was  again 
restored.  The  world  has  erroneously  bestowed  on  Leo 
X.  the  praise  of  having  restored  the  honours  of  ancient 
literature,  but  to  all  who  are  thoroughly  versant  in 
the  history  of  the  Medici  family,  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  much  inferior  to  his  father  in 
talent  and  taste ;  and  though  the  son  may  have  pro- 
moted the  views  and  objects  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
parent,  he  had  no  title  to  share  in  the  eulogium  merited 
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by  the  illustrious  father.  How  interesting  is  it  to  view 
the  immense  improvements  which  burst  forth  at  this 
period  of  history ;  indeed,  one  may  trace  to  this  era 
almost  every  great  event  from  which  Europe  derives  her 
present  advantages.  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
Reformation,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  perfection  to 
which  the  fine  arts  arrived,  the  revival  of  literature  and 
the  principles  of  criticism  and  taste ;  form  so  many 
brilliant  points  in  this  wonderful  era,  as  will  render  it 
for  ever  the  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  to  every 
future  generation .  The  name  of  Medici,  and  the  six  pills 
borne  as  their  device,  gives  a  presumption  of  the 
ancient  family  profession,  which  it  would  require  much 
ingenuity  to  invalidate.  The  great  wealth,  however, 
which  raised  them  above  all  the  other  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence, seems  to  have  been  wholely  acquired  by  commerce, 
for  even  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  a  merchant. 
He  is  considered  by  the  intelligent  and  literary  of  Flor- 
ence, even  though  some  of  his  successors  assumed  the 
sovereign  power,  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family. 
As  a  statesman,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary person  of  either  that  or  any  other  period.  Though 
a  private  citizen  of  Florence,  he  soon  governed  that 
state,  even  when  abounding  with  men  of  acuteness  and 
talent ;  he  soon  became  the  sole  arbiter  of  Italy,  and 
had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Without  subjugating  his  native  province,  he  laid  the 
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foundation  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.  His  son  and 
his  nephew  were  each  raised  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
and,  in  succeeding  ages,  his  descendants  were  connected 
in  marriage  with  most  of  the  great  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
His  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  so  congenial  to  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  this  people,  gave  them  a  permanent  foun- 
dation in  Italy,  while  the  establishment  of  magnificent 
libraries,  schools,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  gave 
proof,  not  only  of  his  munificence,  but  of  his  indefati- 
gable character.  How  incredible  does  it  appear  that 
so  many  noble  objects  should  have  been  accomplished 
by  a  man  who  did  not  survive  more  than  a  half  of  the 
ordinary  period  of  existence.  It  were  unfair,  however, 
to  deny  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  his  grandfather,  some  share 
of  the  praise  due  in  restoring  literature  to  its  ancient 
honours.  The  first  dawn  of  improvement  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Cosmo, 
then,  in  high  authority  at  Florence,  devoted  the  remnant 
of  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  the  patronage  and 
study  of  philosophy,  and  even  polite  learning.  He 
died  in  1464  ;  and  his  son  Piero,  a  martyr  to  gout,  and 
who  survived  him  only  five  years,  with  every  natural 
disposition,  had  neither  health  nor  opportunity  to  make 
progress  in  the  path  which  his  father  had  trod.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  during  his  short  career  he  was  con- 
stantly confined  to  a  sick-bed ;  yet,  even  under  such 
disadvantages,  he  gave  frequent  testimony  of  the  in- 
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liercnt  taste  and  genius  of  the  family.  It  was  in  such 
circumstances  that  that  wonderful  genius,  Leonard  da 
Vinci,  then  in  the  school  of  Verrocchio,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  his  presence,  though  a  mere  boy,  and  ever 
afterwards  received  the  protection  of  the  great  family. 
Piero  was  the  father  of  Lorenzo,  who,  even  during  his 
father's  short  life,  and  his  own  early  youth,  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  elegant  taste,  high  talents,  and  future  dis- 
tinction. What  an  extraordinary  circumstance  is  it 
regarding  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  that  however  venerated 
and  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  overlooked  as  an  author  by  posterity  !  His 
genius  was  perhaps  more  original  and  versatile  than 
any  of  his  countrymen  and  he  was  most  distinguished 
for  a  high  order  of  poetical  composition  ;  yet  such  is  the 
admiration  of  certain  great  popular  authors,  that  they 
have  neglected  the  works  of  Lorenzo,  though  unrivalled 
among  his  countrymen  until  this  day.  For  sixty  years 
after  his  death  no  general  collection  was  made  of  his 
writings  ;  and,  after  the  first  publication,  in  1554,  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  elapsed,  while  they  remained 
neglected  in  Italy,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
without  any  new  edition.  The  high  reputation  of  the 
most  eminent  man  of  his  own  age  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  absolute  neglect  in  the  course  of  that  which  imme- 
diately succeeded,  and  among  a  people  ardent  in  the 
display  of  their  national  glory,  and  who  have  ostenta- 
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tiously  set  forth  the  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Lorenzo,  infinitely  inferior  to  him  in 
every  point  of  view.  The  most  ancient  narrative  of  his 
life  is  given  by  his  friend  and  eminent  contemporary, 
Valori.  His  account  is  written  in  rather  elegant  Latin, 
but  occupies  only  a  small  octavo  of  about  sixty  pages, 
and  remained  in  manuscript  till  1749.  The  work, 
however,  is  considered  well  written  and  authentic,  though 
devoid  of  that  interest  which  it  would  have  derived  from 
a  more  close  and  intimate  description  of  the  character 
and  writings  of  Lorenzo.  This  appears  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  in  1763,  his  poems  were  reprinted  at 
Bergamo,  and  a  new  account  of  the  life  of  the  author 
prefixed  to  the  work,  which  the  author,  however,  informs 
us,  is  wholely  taken  from  Valori,  on  whom  he  lays  the 
responsibility  of  every  fact  that  is  brought  forward. 
He  quotes,  indeed,  two  other  authors,  but  seems  him- 
self to  impeach  their  veracity.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
several  Italian  literati  in  Florence  united  in  drawing  up 
memoirs  of  their  distinguished  countrymen,  "Elogi  degli 
Iloinini  illustri  Toscani,"  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  being 
in  the  number,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bruni,  professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  here.  It  was  unfortunately, 
however,  executed  entirely  from  previous  publications, 
and  much  injured  by  the  professional  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  its  author.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  is 
authenticated  by  a  body  of  evidence  as  accurate  as 
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history  can  produce,  but  it  involved,  in  the  guilt  of  pre- 
meditated assassination,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
and  the  professor,  too  delicate  to  enter  into  the  minutiae 
of  this  event,  only  makes  a  general  reference  to  previous 
relations,  subjoining  an  annotation  that  impeaches  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  whose  narrative  was  laid 
before  the  public  immediately  after  the  event  took  place. 
As  for  the  work  of  Yarillas,  which  is  written  in  a  lively 
style,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  private  anecdotes  given 
by  the  author,  we  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  has 
drawn  more  from  his  own  imagination  than  from  sub- 
stantial facts.  No  doubt,  in  a  general  way,  much  may 
be  collected  from  the  works  of  Machiavelli  and  Ammi- 
rato,  with  the  critical  labours  of  Crescimbeni,  Muratori, 
Bandini,  and  Tiraboschi,  easily  reached  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  Ricardi  libraries,  where  inestimable  treasures 
are  laid  open  to  every  inquirer,  and  where  the  originals 
of  many  beautiful  poems  of  Lorenzo  are  to  be  found, 
though  it  would  appear  that  his  editors  seem  not  to 
have  had  the  slightest  information  respecting  them.  I 
also  find  in  the  Laurentian  library — an  institution  most 
honourable  to  Cosmo  and  his  illustrious  grandson,  and 
which  is  open  to  the  literary  of  all  ages — the  life  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  written  in  Latin  by  Monsignor 
Fabroni,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  and  published  in  the 
year  1784,  in  two  volumes,  quarto  ;  and  the  life  of 
his  grandfather,  Cosmo,  by  the  same  author,  published 
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in  one  volume,  quarto,  in  the  year  1789.  The  leading 
object  of  Fabroni  is  to  illustrate  the  political, rather  than 
the  literary  life  of  Lorenzo.  No  doubt,  the  historical 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century  regarding  so  interesting 
a  country  as  Italy  must  deeply  interest  every  lover  of 
historical  research  in  the  eighteenth,  and  a  view  of  the 
progress  of  letters  and  of  arts  must  be  attended  with 
high  delight  to  every  one  who  would  desire  to  see  them 
cultivated  and  protected.  The  numerous  and  authentic 
documents  which  he  obtained  by  different  researches 
through  the  archives  of  Florence,  and  which  occupied 
two-thirds  of  his  work,  are  a  treasure  to  the  literary 
world. 

But  the  most  important  and  useful  work  to  one  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  Medici  family,  and  which 
has  lately  been  brought  from  Holland — a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  Laurentian  library — is  an  interesting 
work,  three  volumes  octavo,  entitled  "  Memoires  Gfene- 
alogiques  de  la  Maison  di  Medici,"  by  M.  Teschove  of 
the  Hague.  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  that  this 
singular  and  admirable  work  is  the  production  of  a 
Dutchman,  who  writes  in  French  on  an  interesting 
period  of  Italian  history.  Although  these  volumes  appear 
more  the  recreations  of  a  polite  scholar  than  the  re- 
searches of  an  historian,  yet  they  display  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  To  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  the  author 
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unites  great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  manners,  and  the  progress  of  science. 
His  fine  genius  and  vast  information  have  enabled  him 
to  adorn  his  narrative  with  interesting  digressions  and 
brilliant  observations;  so  that  he  has  given  to  the 
public  the  most  engaging  work  that  has  perhaps  ever 
appeared,  on  the  subject  of  literary  history.  His  work 
commences  with  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Medici 
in  remote  antiquity,  and  noticing  every  member  of  whom 
any  historical  trace  remains,  is  continued  down  to  the 
present  era.  The  character  of  Lorenzo  is  beautifully 
conceived  and  faithfully  drawn,  and  his  high  qualities 
are  delineated  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  power  of 
expression  which  prove  how  fully  sensible  the  author 
was  of  the  height  of  his  genius,  and  the  splendour  of 
his  merits. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  occurs 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Medicean  family,  was  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  transaction  which  must  ever 
be  mentioned  with  emotions  of  horror  and  detestation, 
— which  Voltaire  has  designated  as  an  incontrover- 
tible proof  of  practical  Atheism — in  which  a  pope,  a 
cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  several  other  ecclesiastics, 
united  with  a  band  of  ruffians  to  murder  two  men  who 
were  an  honour  to  their  age  and  country.  They  agreed 
that  the  crime  should  be  committed  in  a  season  of  hos- 
pitality, in  a  Christian  church,  at  the  elevation  of  the 
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Host,  when  all  had  bowed  before  it,  and  the  assassins 
themselves  were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  headed  the  conspiracy  with  his 
nephew,  Biario,  and  a  young  cardinal,  his  grandnephew. 
The  protection  given  by  Lorenzo  to  Vitelli,  and  other 
nobles  whose  possessions  the  pope  had  attacked,  had 
originated  an  enmity  which  was  much  increased  by  his 
desire  to  grasp  the  dominion  of  Florence  itself  through 
the  aid  of  the  Neapolitan  power,  and  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  Medici,  who  were  the  great  obstacles 
to  his  ambitious  views.  The  first  symptom  of  his  dis- 
pleasure appeared  in  his  depriving  Lorenzo  of  the  trea- 
surership  of  the  Papal  See,  which  he  gave  to  the  Pazzi 
— who,  as  well  as  the  Medici,  were  public  bankers  at 
Rome — and  now  became  his  accomplices  in  this  bloody 
transaction. 

The  family  of  the  Pazzi  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  of  the  nobility  of  Florence.  Of  three 
brothers  who  had  held  the  first  office  in  the  state,  one, 
now  advanced  in  years, 'only  survived,  Giacopo  de  Pazzi, 
an  unprincipled  libertine,  who,  having  dissipated  his 
property  in  gambling  and  intemperance,  sought  to 
overwhelm  in  his  own  ruin  the  republic  of  Florence.  As 
the  families  lived  upon  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  the 
Pazzi  had  received  many  kind  offices  from  the  Medici, 
it  might  have  been  presumed  that  no  animosity  could 
have  existed,  but  that  they  should  have  entertained 
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the  most  conciliatory  esteem.  In  this  infamous  conspi- 
racy, of  which  the  pope  and  his  nephew  were  the  prime 
instigators,  and  the  principal  agent  engaged  in  the 
undertaking  was  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa — Giacopo, 
his  brother ;  Poggio,  an  eminent  scholar  ;  Bandini,  a 
daring  libertine ;  Montesicco,  a  leader  in  the  army  of 
the  pope  ;  Bagnone,  one  of  the  apostolic  scribes,  and 
others  of  inferior  note — were  all  enlisted.  They  were 
aware  that  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary,  and 
that  the  chief  danger  in  the  enterprise  arose  from  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Medici.  They,  therefore, 
through  the  influence  of  the  pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  procured  the  aid  of  a  military  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  which  approached  by  various  routes  to 
Florence,  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  appointed 
for  striking  the  blow.  The  archbishop  now  requested 
the  presence  of  the  young  cardinal  at  Florence,  who 
immediately  took  up  his  residence  at  the  seat  of  the 
Pazzi,  a  mile  from  the  city.  Their  first  intention  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  dispatched  Lorenzo  at  his  country 
seat  at  Fiesole,  where  they,  with  good  reason  supposed, 
he  would  invite  the  cardinal  and  his  attendants.  But 
the  absence  of  his  brother  Giuliano,  from  indisposi- 
tion, obliged  them  to  postpone  the  attempt.  Another 
plan  was  now  adopted,  and  they  resolved  that  the 
assassination  should  take  place  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  and 
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that  the  signal  for  the  execution  should  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host.  In  the  meantime,  Salviati,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  and  others,  were  to  seize  on  the  palace, 
while  Giacopo  di  Pazzi  was  to  endeavour  to  raise  the 
citizens  to  revolt.  The  assassination  of  Gfiuliano  was 
to  be  effected  by  Bandini  and  Francesco  di  Pazzi, 
while  that  of  Lorenzo  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  sole 
hand  of  Montesicco.  who,  however,  shrunk  from  the 
task,  when  he  learned  it  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
house  of  God  on  the  raising  of  the  Host.  "Disse,"  says 
Machiavelli,  "Che  non  gli  bastarebbe  mai  I'animo, 
commettere  tanto  occesso  in  chiesa,  ed  accompagnare  il 
tradimento  col  sacrilegio;  il  che  fu  il  principio  della 
rovina  del'  impressa  loro."  As  the  soldier  was  found 
incapable  from  the  feelings  of  conscience  of  performing 
the  deed,  two  priests,  Bagnone  and  Maffei,  were  se- 
lected for  the  commission  of  the  murder.  The  young 
cardinal  having  desired  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Lorenzo  invited  him 
to  his  palace  at  Florence,  and  received  him  and  a  large 
retinue  with  his  usual  splendour  and  hospitality. 
Giuliano,  his  brother,  was  not  present,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  conspirators,  whose  schemes 
could  brook  no  longer  delay.  They  were  informed, 
however,  that  he  intended  being  present  in  the  church. 
The  cardinal  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  organ  pealed 
forth  its  magnificent  strains,  but  Giuliano  did  not 
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appear,  when  Pazzi  and  Bandiui  hastened  to  his  house 
to  ensure  his  attendance.  Giuliano  accompanied  them, 
and  on  the  way  they  threw  their  arms  around  him 
with  all  the  kindness  of  intimate  friends,  while  their 
purpose  was  to  discover  if  he  wore  secret  armour. 
On  entering  the  church  they  took  their  stations 
near  their  intended  victim,  awaiting  with  impatience 
the  promised  signal.  The  bell  was  rung,  the  conse- 
crated wafer  was  raised  by  the  priest,  the  whole  as- 
sembly bowed  before  it,  and  at  that  moment  Bandini 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  Giuliano.  Ho 
reeled  forward  a  few  steps,  when  Pazzi,  with  incredible 
fury,  stabbed  him  in  various  parts,  continuing  to  wound 
him  after  he  was  quite  dead,  in  his  rage  wounding 
himself  deeply  in  the  thigh.  The  priests  selected  for 
the  murder  of  Lorenzo  were  not  so  adroit.  Maifei's 
hand  shook  as  he  aimed  a  blow  of  his  dagger  at  his 
throat,  but  it  took  effect  behind  the  neck,  and  only 
rousing  his  victim  to  defence,  Lorenzo  immediately 
drew  his  sword,  and  holding  his  cloak  as  a  shield  in 
his  left  hand,  bravely  repelled  his  assailants.  Having 
wounded  an  attendant  of  Lorenzo,  who  ran  forward  to 
aid  his  master,  they  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  flight.  Bandini,  however,  his  dagger  streaming  with 
the  blood  of  Giuliano,  rushed  forward  upon  Lorenzo, 
but  Nori,  a  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Medici,  having 
interposed  his  person,  was  stabbed  by  a  mortal  wound. 
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The  friends  of  Lorenzo  now  encircled  him,  and  hurried 
him  into  the  Sacristy,  where  the  doors  of  brass  were 
firmly  closed  against  the  assassins,  and  a  report  being 
spread  that  their  weapons  were  poisoned,  a  young  man 
of  a  noble  family  in  Florence,  Antonio  Bidolfo,  much 
attached  to  Lorenzo,  insisted  upon  sucking  the  wound, 
which  fortunately  proved  inoccuous.  So  much  was 
Lorenzo  beloved,  that  a  body  of  young  men  of  the  first 
families  of  Florence  ran  from  all  quarters  on  the  alarm, 
and  forming  a  guard  around  him,  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  his  palace,  avoiding  such  streets  as  they  con- 
ceived he  might  chance  to  meet  the  dead  body  of  his 
brother.  Meanwhile,  the  archbishop  and  about  thirty 
of  his  associates  proceeded  to  the  Chamber,  where 
Petrucio,  then  Gonfaloniere,  and  other  magistrates  were 
assembled,  intending  to  overpower  them  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  seat  of  Government.  The  archbishop, 
however,  was  disconcerted  at  the  presence  of  so  restless 
a  character  as  Petrucio  ;  instead  of  commencing  a  sud- 
den attack,  he  begun  a  desultory  stammering  conver- 
sation, turning  frequently  towards  the  door,  as  if  giving 
a  signal  for  others  to  enter,  when  the  Gonfaloniere, 
alarmed  at  his  manner,  and  aware  of  his  character, 
called  together  his  guards  and  attendants,  when  Salviati 
attempted  a  hasty  retreat.  Petrucio,  however,  followed 
him,  and,  in  the  pursuit,  encountered  Poggio,  another  of 
the  conspirators,  whom  he  seized  by  the  hair,  and, 
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throwing  him  on  the  ground,  delivered  him  to  his  fol- 
lowers. The  magistrates,  their  guards,  and  attendants 
now  armed  themselves  with  every  implement  they  could 
find,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  kitchen,  most 
formidable  in  their  hands,  and  though  Pazzi,  followed 
by  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  some  insurgents,  assailed 
them  in  the  palace,  such  was  their  indignation  at 
the  treachery  and  murder  just  committed,  that  they 
repulsed  the  conspirators  in  every  quarter ;  ordered 
Poggio  to  be  hung  in  sight  of  the  populace  from  the 
window  of  the  palace,  and  secured  the  archbishop,  with 
his  brother,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy. 
Their  followers  were  either  slaughtered  about  the 
palace,  or  thrown  from  the  windows.  One  wretch  alone 
escaped,  who  was  found  concealed  in  the  wainscoat, 
perishing  of  hunger,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  suffer- 
ings, received  a  pardon.  The  young  Cardinal  Biario, 
says  Valori,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar,  was 
preserved  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  being  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo,  who  gave  credit  to  his 
asseverations,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of 
the  conspirators. 

Ciacconius  remarks  that  his  fears  had  such  a  dread- 
ful effect  upon  his  frame,  that  he  never  afterwards 
recovered  his  natural  complexion.  His  numerous  reti- 
nue were  slain  to  a  man  by  the  enraged  Florentines, 
the  streets  were  polluted  by  their  mangled  limbs  and 
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slaughtered  bodies,  while  the. head  of  one  of  them,  fixed 
on  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  paraded  through  the  city 
by  the  populace,  amid  the  perpetual  cry  of  "  Palle ! 
palle!"  alluding  to  the  golden  balls  or  pills,  the  arms 
of  the  Medici.  Francesco  di  Pazzi,  who  had  wounded 
himself  in  assassinating  Giuliano,  and  who  was  in  bed 
in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Giacopo  di  Pazzi,  was  dragged 
naked  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  suffered 
the  same  death  as  his  associate  Bandini;  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  was  hung  out  of  the  window  of  the 
palace  in  his  prelatical  robes.  His  last  moments,  says 
Politiano,  were  marked  by  singular  ferocity,  for  the 
body  of  F.  Pazzi,  which  hung  near  him,  being  naked,  he 
seized  it  with  his  teeth,  and  did  not  relax  the  hold 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  fate  of  Giacopo 
di  Pazzi  was  little  different.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  city  during  the  tumult,  says  Ammarati,  but  was 
made  prisoner  the  following  day  by  the  contadini,  or 
peasants,  who,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  entreaties 
to  be  put  to  death,  brought  him  to  Florence  and  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  authorities,  who  instantly  executed 
him,  and  afforded  from  the  windows  of  the  palace 
another  spectacle  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  the 
enraged  multitude  ;  his  body,  however,  was  allowed  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  the  super- 
stitious populace  attributed  to  this  circumstance  a 
fearful  tempest  and  deluge  of  rain  which  immediately 
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followed,  devastating  the  crops  and  ruining  the  vine-- 
yards ;  and  the  authorities,  yielding  to  their  prejudices 
and  irritated  feelings,  ordered  the  body  to  be  disinterred 
and  buried  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  from  whence  it 
was  removed,  according  to  Policiano;  was  dragged 
for  many  hours  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  and 
ultimately  thrown  into  the  river  Arno.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Giacopo  di  Pazzi,  a  man  who  had  risen  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  republic,  and  had  been  rewarded 
for  his  services  to  the  state  by  equestrian  rank. 

Machiavelli,  who  was  not  partial  to  the  Medici, 
mentioned  one  good  act  of  Pazzi : — "  Of  him  one  may 
say  this  good  thing,  that  the  Saturday  before  the 
Sunday  which  he  devoted  to  such  a  murder,  that  others 
should  not  participate  in  his  adverse  fortune,  he  paid 
all  his  debts  ;  and  all  the  merchandise  which  he  had  in 
the  customhouse,  and  in  his  own  premises,  which  be- 
longed to  other  persons,  he,  with  marvellous  solicitude, 
delivered  to  the  proprietors.  Five  of  the  younger 
Pazzi  brothers  were  found  in  the  garden  of  the  monks, 
and  were  carried  to  the  tower  of  Vol terra.  Only 
Ghuglielmo  di  Pazzi,  who  was  connected  in  marriage 
with  the  Medici,  was  sheltered  from  the  popular  fury 
in  the  house  of  Lorenzo,  and  being  not  unsuspected,  was 
exiled  to  his  own  house,  twenty-five  miles  from  Florence. 
The  two  priests  selected  for  the  murder  of  Lorenzo 
were  still  at  large,  having  evaded  the  most  diligent 
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search,  having  been  sheltered  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Benedictine  monks;  after  a  few  days,  however,  they 
were  discovered  by  the  populace,  mutilated  in  the  most 
horrid  manner,  and  put  to  death.  According  to  Poli- 
ciano,  the  mob  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  slaugh- 
tering the  whole  inmates  of  the  convent.  Montesicco, 
who  had  refused  to  commit  assassination  in  the  church, 
but  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  cause,  was  captured 
in  an  attempt  at  flight,  and  decapitated,  having  made 
a  full  confession,  says  Adimari,  of  all  the  circumstances, 
by  which  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  pope  was 
the  originator,  the  instigator,  and  particeps  criminis  in 
the  whole  of  the  bloody  transaction.  Bandini,  the  most 
furious  of  all  the  assassins,  had  escaped  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy ;  and  though  some  authors  have  as- 
serted that  he  was  hanged  at  Constantinople,  it  is 
proved  by  Muratori,  that  he  was  sent  by  Sultan  Ma- 
homet II.  in  chains  to  Florence,  in  the  month  of 
December — the  Turk  thus  testifying  his  high  respect 
for  the  character  of  Lorenzo — and  met  the  reward  of 
his  treachery  and  guilt.  An  embassy  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  were  sent  on  this  occasion  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Sultan. 

The  conduct  of  Lorenzo  throughout  the  whole  showed 

his  brave,  noble,  and  excellent  character.     He  used  all 

his  influence  with  the  inhabitants  to  stop  the  effusion 

of  blood;  and  an  .immense  multitude  having  surrounded 
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his  palace  soon  after  the  attempt  on  his  life,  and 
demanded  to  see  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  which 
this  mark  of  their  affection  afforded  to  address  to  them , 
notwithstanding  his  wound,  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
request,  that  on  his  account  they  would  desist  from 
further  acts  of  retribution,  and  lest  the  innocent  might 
be  involved  with  the  guilty,  entreated  that  they  would 
allow  the  constituted  authorities  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing and  punishing  the  guilty.  With  loud  acclaim  they 
declared  their  devotion  for  his  person  and  service,  on 
which,  they  said,  depended  the  welfare  and  hopes  of 
the  republic.  Lorenzo  could  not  but  bo  gratified  by 
such  proofs  of  affection  in  his  fellow-citizens;  but 
alarmed  at  their  excitement,  their  intemperate  zeal, 
and  furious  deportment,  he  turned  to  some  of  the 
nobility  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  declared, 
says  Valori,  that  he  felt  more  anxiety  from  the  intem- 
perate acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  he  had 
experienced  from  his  own  disaster. 

Giuliano,  whose  murdered  body  exhibited  no  less 
than  nineteen  wounds,  received  from  the  daggers  of 
the  Pazzi  and  Bandini,  was  now  the  object  of  the 
strongest  and  most  general  sorrow.  In  the  strong 
attachment  of  the  Florentines  for  Giuliano,  all  his- 
torians are  agreed,  and  even  Machiavelli  acknowledges 
that  he  possessed  a  large  share  of  humanity  and  libe- 
rality, that  great  grief  was  testified  by  all  at  his  funeral, 
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and  that  he  was  embalmed  in  the  tears  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.     Policiano,   one    of  the  most  accomplished 
authors   of  the  period,   and  the    intimate   friend   of 
Giuliano,  describes  him  as  tall  of  stature,  strong  of 
frame,  with  prominent  chest,  his  limbs  muscular  and 
full,  with  dark  eyes,  a  lively  expression,  and  an  olive 
complexion;  his   dark  hair,  which   hung   loose,  was 
thrown  back   from  his  forehead;   he  excelled  in  all 
manly  exercises — in  riding,  in  wrestling,  and  throw- 
ing the  javelin ;  he  accustomed  himself  to  thirst  and 
hunger  and  fast  whole  days  in  voluntary  abstinence ; 
of  great  courage,  of  unshaken  fortitude,  a  friend  to 
religion  and  order;    an  ardent  admirer  of  painting, 
music,  and  other   elegant  arts;    with  some  poetical 
talents,  though  unfortunately  no  specimens  of  the  latter 
now  remain. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Lorenzo  was 
waited  upon  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  held  over  the  baptismal  font  an  infant 
boy,  the  son  of  Giuliano,  by  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Gorini.  Lorenzo  flew  to  the  palace  of  the  infant's 
residence,  took  him  under  his  own  protection,  confiding 
him  to  Antonio,  until  he  arrived  at  the  seventh  year 
of  his  age.  This  child,  whom  Machiavelli  says,  was 
born  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  named  Giulio,  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  having  arrived  at  the 
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dignity  of  the  pontificate,  and  reigned  under  the  name 
Clement  VII. 

To  him  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  his  native  city ;  the  alliance  of 
his  family  with  the  royal  house  of  France ;  the  expul- 
sion of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  from  the  Roman 
church ;  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  reforma- 
tion, while  he  guided,  says  Varchi,  the  bark  of  St. 
Peter  through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms. 
The  Florentine  history  of  this  author,  though  written 
under  the  auspices  of  Cosmo  I.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence,  an  absolute  prince,  comments  freely  on 
the  events  which  led  to  the  subjugation  of  his 
country,  and  animadverts  on  the  character  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  in  consequence  of  which  its  publica- 
tion was  prevented  from  circulation  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Every  possible  method  was  now  devised  by  the  people 
of  Florence  to  show  their  exultation  at  the  safety  of 
Lorenzo,  and  to  brand  with  infamy  the  perpetrators  of 
the  assassination.  By  public  decree,  says  Fabroni,  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  were  wholely  suppressed, 
and  the  names  of  the  streets  and  houses  called  after  them 
were  immediately  changed.  Persons  marrying  any  of 
the  descendants  of  that  family  were  declared  Ammoniti, 
and  debarred  from  all  dignities  and  offices  of  the  state. 
Among  other  extraordinary  methods  of  testifying  their 
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hatred,  Andrea  dal  Castagno  was  employed  by  the 
public  authorities  to  paint  the  persons  of  the  traitors 
on  the  walls  of  the  principal  state  palace.  This  he  exe- 
cuted so  well,  that  an  old  author  says,  "  Che  fu  mi  stu- 
pore,"  and  no  one  can  describe  the  art  and  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  drawing  of  these  persons  so  naturally,  while 
they  were  hung  by  the  legs  in  strange  attitudes,  all  varied 
and  beautiful.  So  fine,  indeed,  and  so  much  admired 
was  it  by  all  the  lovers  of  art,  that  they  changed  from 
that  period  the  name  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno  to  that  of 
Andrea  degli  Impiccati,  which  may  be  translated  An- 
drea the  hangman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling!  of 
the  Florentines  were  soothed,  and  their  curiosity  grati- 
fied, by  a  work  of  Orsini,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
celebrated  Verocchio,  who  modelled  in  wax  three  figures 
as  large  as  life,  and  which  bore  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  Lorenzo's  person  and  features,  and  were 
placed  in  various  churches  of  Florence.  He  was  re- 
presented in  the  dress  he  wore  when  he  received  the 
wound,  and  as  he  appeared  and  addressed  the  populace 
at  his  palace.  But  to  Antonio  Pollognoli  must  be 
attributed  the  honour  of  having  devised  the  most  lasting 
memorial,  exhibiting,  in  the  ancient  choir  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Frosi,  the  whole  scene  of  the  assassination. 
The  conspirators  are  all  represented  nude,  not  only  to 
display  the  talent  of  the  artist  in  fine  delineation  of  the 
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human  figure,  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries, but  to  characterise,  as  some  critics  suppose,  the 
flagitious  act  in  which  they  were  engaged. 


LETTER    TWENTY-FIRST. 

FLORENCE,  September  18 — . 

MY  DEAR  , 

As  you  have  expressed  yourself  BO  favour- 
ably regarding  the  fruits  of  our  researches  in  the 
Laurentian,  and  other  libraries  of  Florence,  into  the 
history  and  character  of  their  great  artists,  and  their 
most  celebrated  patrons,  I  make  no  apology  for  giving 
you  the  following  account — of  course,  in  the  usual  de- 
sultory epistolary  style — of  some  of  those  extraordi- 
nary authors,  who  may  be  said,  like  the  morning  star, 
to  have  foretold  the  approaching  day  of  literature  ;  or, 
perhaps,  more  appropriately  might  themselves  be  styled 
the  dawn  of  that  glorious  era.  To  the  Cominedia  of 
Dante — says  Andres  in  his  work,  "Dell'  Origine,  pro- 
gressi,  e  stato  attuale  d'ogni  litteratura" — the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch,  and  the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  three 
little  books  written  for  the  purpose  of  satire,  of  gal- 
lantry, and  of  feminine  amusements,  we  are  to  trace 
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the  origin  of  learning,  and  modern  taste  in  modern 
times.  It  seems  the  most  probable  opinion  that  Dante 
was  stimulated  to  this  singular  work  by  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Roman  authors.  He  had  evidently  the 
descent  of  Eneas  in  his  eye  when  writing  the  Inferno, 
and  through  the  regions  of  horror,  Dante  evidently  had 
Virgil  for  his  guide.  In  all  the  remainder  of  his 
poem  there  is  a  perfect  originality ;  and  compared 
with  the  ^Eneid,  as  is  well  said  by  an  old  author,  it  is 
a  piece  of  grand  Gothic  architecture  alongside  of  a 
beautiful  Roman  temple.  It  is  evident  that  Landino 
considered  Dante  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  for  he  observes, 
"  Nonne  e  nostris  Danthem  virum  omui  doctrina  ex- 
cultum  cravissimum  auctorem  habemus,"  etc.,  etc. 

Boccacio  and  Petrarch  were  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Dante,  each  in  a  new  and  untried  field  of  his 
own,  and  each  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  Their 
merits  have  been  recognised  and  appreciated  by  all 
men  of  letters,  but  by  no  one  more  than  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  who,  in  illustrating  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  Italian  language,  frequently  remarked  that  the 
proofs  of  its  excellence  are  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
those  three  great  authors,  who,  he  observes,  have  well 
shown  with  what  ease  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  every  sentiment.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows, 
though  somewhat  condensed : — 

In  studying  the  Commedia  of  Dante,  we  shall  find 
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that  he  treats  theological  and  natural  subjects  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  and  address ;  we  shall  there  discover 
the  three  great  requisites  in  oratory — the  simple,  the 
middle  style,  and  the  sublime ;  and  will  find  concentrated 
in  his  works,  all  the  excellences  that  are  dispersed 
through  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  the  subject  of  love  is  treated  by  Petrarch 
with  more  elegance  than  by  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
or  Propertiusl  The  prose  compositions  of  the  elegant 
Boccacio  are  unrivalled  on  account  of  their  invention, 
copiousness,  and  elegance.  In  the  Decamerone  we  find 
a  vast  variety  of  subjects — serious,  tragical,  common  - 
life,  humourous,  ridiculous — displaying  all  the  pertur- 
bations incident  to  mankind ;  their  affections  and  aver- 
sions, hopes,  and  fears.  When  we  consider  the  variety 
of  the  narratives,  so  curiously  wrought  by  the  inventive 
genius,  which  displays  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature 
and  the  result  of  our  passions,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  there  is  no  greater  genius  than  Boccacio  in  this 
department  of  literature,  and  no  language  so  well 
adapted  for  every  species  of  expression  as  the 
Italian. 

In  the  province  of  his  birth,  and  in  a  country  that 
owes  such  obligations  to  the  literary  talents  of  Petrarch, 
whose  sonnets  you  have  so  often  read  with  intense 
admiration,  you  will  naturally  expect  that  I  should 
have  peculiar  opportunities  of  information.  He  is  the 
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frequent  topic  of  conversation  among  the  literary  and 
accomplished  in  a  city  where  all  may  be  said  to  be  of 
that  character,  and  where  every  source  of  information 
can  be  obtained  regarding  him  in  her  splendid  libraries, 
particularly  celebrated  for  manuscripts,  the  only  mode 
of  literary  information  at  the  period  in  which  Petrarch 
lived.  Petrarch,  you  know,  was  born  in  1304,  and  no 
sooner  were  his  writings  seen  by  the  world,  than  the 
admiration  for  his  poetical  talents  and  wonderful  genius 
was  so  great,  that  he  at  the  same  time  received  from 
the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Senate  of  Rome,  the 
offer  of  the  Laureate  Crown.  By  the  advice  of  his 
patron,  Colonna,  he  preferred  the  latter,  and  Senaccio 
del  Vene,  an  eye-witness  of  the  solemnity,  describes  the 
inauguration  as  rivalling  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
the  ancient  Roman  triumphs.  Petrarch,  in  a  splendid 
robe  of  violet  colour,  bound  with  a  girdle  of  diamonds, 
was  conveyed  in  a  splendid  car  to  the  Capitol,  and  there, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
was  presented  by  the  chief  senator  with  three  crowns — 
of  laurel,  of  ivy,  and  of  myrtle.  The  dignity  of  Poet 
Laureate,  which,  from  the  dearth  of  high  talents,  had 
not  been  conferred  for  some  centuries,  was  now  revived 
in  favour  of  Petrarch. 

Two  features  in  the  character  of  Petrarch  do  him 
the  highest  honour.  The  one  is  that,  in  an  age  of 
general  ignorance,  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
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Petrarch,  by  the  force  of  native  genius,  roused  a  passion 
for  literature  which  had  the  happiest  influence  on  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  other  is  that,  though  flattered  by 
sovereign  princes  and  emperors,  and  earnestly  solicited 
to  accept  of  lucrative  employments,  he  continued  through 
life  to  preserve  his  independence,  preferring  the  pur- 
suit of  his  favourite  studies  in  retirement  to  all  worldly 
splendour.  Petrarch  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his 
contemporaries  as  an  able  politician,  theologian,  and 
philosopher.  But  it  is  to  those  beautiful  verses  in 
which  he  has  celebrated  the  accomplishments  and  be- 
wailed the  fate  of  Laura,  that  Petrarch  owes  his  high 
reputation  with  posterity.  The  history  of  his  passion 
for  this  lovely  woman  will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  annals ;  it  was  a  passion, 
indeed,  which  gave  a  tone  to  his  affections,  studies, 
habits  of  life,  and  all  his  pursuits  and  occupations. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  love  more  pure,  more 
ardent,  more  lasting.  He  was  the  passionate  admirer 
of  Laura  for  twenty-one  years  while  she  was  in  life, 
and  with  unabated  affection  he  bewailed  her  loss  for 
many  years  more.  Every  line  of  the  poet  bears  testi- 
mony that  this  passion  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
flame.  Petrarch  indulged  the  fond  hope  of  being 
united  to  Laura  in  marriage,  and  it  is  evident  from  his 
own  writings  that  Laura  was  not  insensible  to  his 
passion ;  though_the  term  of  his  probation  was  tedious 
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and  severe,  he  had  unquestionable  grounds  of  belief, 
approaching  to  confidence,  that  he  would  at  last  attain 
the  end  of  his  wishes.  I  find  from  the  conversation 
of  all  literary  people  here,  that  such  has  been  the 
uniform  belief  of  the  intelligent  world  from  his  own 
days  to  the  present  time,  and  at  least  fourteen  writers, 
of  which  the  Baron  de  Bastie  is  one  of  the  latest,  and 
most  entitled  to  weight,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  however,  heard  of  a  subsequent  most 
voluminous  work,  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  who  boldly 
supports  an  hypothesis  directly  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  and  who  maintains  that  Laura  was  a  married 
woman,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  asserting, 
with  true  continental  liberality  of  morals,  that  Petrarch, 
with  all  his  pure  professions,  only  laboured  to  induce 
Laura  to  become  his  mistress,  and  that  the  lively 
Laura,  though  never  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  was 
sensible  to  the  passion  of  her  cicisbeo,  and  though  suffer- 
ing much  from  a  jealous  husband,  continued  to  give  her 
lover  every  mark  of  regard  she  could  bestow,  without 
a  direct  breach  of  her  matrimonial  vow.  The  Abbe 
de  Sade,  with  immense  research  and  elaborate  investi- 
gation, seeks  to  establish  opinions  highly  injurious  both 
to  the  honour  of  the  illustrious  poet  and  his  pure  and 
beautiful  mistress.  It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  arguments  which  intelligent  persons  here  bring 
forward  so  convincingly  and  with  such  a  minute  know- 
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ledge  of  every  circumstance,  connected  with  their  idol- 
ised and  illustrious  poet.  In  the  slight  perusal  I 
have  been  able  to  give  those  divine  sonnets,  I  never 
could  discover  one  expression  which  could  afford  the 
smallest  ground  for  the  belief  of  an  impure,  much  less 
an  adulterous  liaison;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
diffused  through  every  line  the  proofs  of  an  ardent, 
constant,  and  honourable  passion — not  platonic  to  be 
sure,  but  natural,  noble,  and  honourable. 

The  beauty  of  Laura  seems  to  have  been  so  trans- 
cendent, that  sovereign  princes  visited  the  place  of  her 
abode  to  admire  her.  Avignon  being  then  the  seat  of 
the  pontifical  court,  the  Neapolitan  monarch  of  the 
period  requested  the  high  honour  of  seeing  her,  and 
was  so  enraptured  as  to  kiss  her  forehead  and  eyelids. 
From  the  writings  of  so  ardent  a  poet  as  Petrarch,  it 
were  impossible  to  ascertain  an  exact  description  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  this  beautiful  woman ;  but  the  ac- 
counts of  others,  and  the  numerous  paintings  taken  by 
Simon  of  Siena,  and  various  other  artists,  convey  im- 
pressions of  her  fine  form  and  angelic  countenance 
both  minute  and  graphic.  By  these  she  is  represented 
as  of  a  fair  complexion,  her  hair  of  a  light  colour, 
her  face  round  and  full,  her  eyes — the  loveliest  azure 
blue  eyes  ever  seen — cast  down  from  extreme  modesty. 
The  whole  figure  gives  the  impression  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful young  girl,  of  amiable  ingenuousness  of  countenance, 
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much  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  extreme  bashfulness. 
Excessive  modesty  and  reserve  in  her  manners,  seems 
to  have  been  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  be- 
loved Laura.  It  was  this  quality  which,  in  a  lover  of 
such  high-strung  temperament,  heightened,  no  doubt, 
every  grace  of  her  person  and  every  charm  of  her  soul, 
and  by  this  heart-touching  attribute,  grounded  love  on 
the  basis  of  esteem.  To  this,  no  doubt,  is  owing  the 
frenzied  ardour,  as  well  as  the  long  duration  of  his 
affection.  Had  Laura  been  formed  in  the  ordinary 
mould,  of  a  temperament  easily  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  so  amiable,  so  accomplished,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  man,  the  poet  might  have  gained  with  ease  the 
object  of  his  ardent  wishes,  but  the  world  would  have 
lost  the  most  delicious  fruit  of  his  wondrous  poetical 
genius,  and  a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temperament  the 
source  of  much  refined  enjoyment — for  the  bard  cherished 
his  sorrows,  he  felt  decided  pleasure  in  the  indulgence 
of  tender  melancholy — and  the  rigour,  not  unalloyed 
with  hope,  which  he  so  long  experienced  from  Laura, 
was,  indeed,  to  one  so  constituted,  a  source  of  more 
genuine  enjoyment  than  could  have  resulted  from  a 
successful  passion  for  a  less  exalted  character : — 

"  Pur  mi  consols  (he  says)  che  languir  per  lei 
Meglio  fe  che  gioir  d'altra" 

But  it  seems  evident  from  the  writings  of  Petrarch, 
that  however  coldthe  ordinary  demeanour  of  Lauramight 
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be,  her  heart  sympathised  with  him ;  and  though  graced 
with  maiden  modesty,  gave  the  poet  occasional  testi- 
mony that  the  affection  was  mutual.  The  expression, 
no  doubt,  on  which  he  expatiates  with  rapture  might 
appear  small  and  of  little  importance  to  vulgar  minds, 
but  to  those  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  a  heart  that 
feels  alike  the  highest  refinements  of  pleasure,  as  well 
as  of  pain,  they  were  sufficient  to  animate  with  hope  and 

j°y:— 

"  Benedetto  sia  '1  giorno  (be  says),  e'l  mese  e'l  anno 
E  la  stagione,  e'l  tempo,  e'l  hora,  e'l  punto, 
E'l  bel  paese,  e'l  loco,  ov'  io  fui  giunto 
Da  duo  begli  occbi,  cbe  legato  m'  banno. 
Di  tempo  in  tempo  mi  si  fa  men  dura 
L'angelica  figura  e'l  dolce  riso,"  etc. 

Poets  are  a  privileged  race,  the  world  conceals  their 
piccadilloes,  and  the  biographer  hardly  dares  to  allude 
to  them.  But  I  being  a  native  of  a  country  where 
such  faults  are  not  to  be  concealed,  but  censured, 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  certain  protracted 
secret  misdemeanours  discovered — which  many  would 
look  upon  as  the  irresistible  impulses  of  a  poetical 
temperament — were  the  real  cause  of  the  coldness 
of  the  noble  maiden,  and  of  the  penance  to  which  she 
doomed  her  excitable,  ardent,  erring  lover,  prepara- 
tory to  bestowing  on  him  her  hand.  It  was  at  Cabri- 
eras,  her  father's  country-seat,  and  the  place  of  her 
birth,  a  short  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Sorga, 
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where  Laura  generally  dwelt.  Petrarch,  in  taking 
up  his  abode  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  was  pro- 
bably impelled  by  a  cause  yet  more  attractive  than  its 
romantic  beauties.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  observes,  the 
Vaucluse  is  one  of  those  places  where  nature  delights 
to  show  herself  in  a  singular  form.  In  that  fine  plain, 
which  might  be  imagined  the  valley  of  Tempe,  is  found 
a  little  plain,  terminated  by  a  demi-circle  of  rocks,  of 
a  prodigious  elevation,  which  may  be  said  to  be  cut 
perpendicular.  The  valley  is  shut  in  on  all  sides,  a 
species  of  fer-a-cheval,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
out  from  thence.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  given 
it  the  name  of  Yaucluse  (Vallis  Clausa).  It  is  divided 
by  a  river,  flowing  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mass  of 
stone,  which  threatens  the  skies ;  and  there  is  another 
rock  equally  vast,  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
where  one  may  enter  when  the  fountain  is  low,  and  of 
which  the  obscurity  is  sometimes  alarming.  It  appears 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  about  as  much  in  depth, 
having  an  immense  basin  in  the  middle,  from  whence 
issues  an  abundant  course  of  water,  which  forms  the 
Sorga.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  fountain,  the 
water  passes  by  subterranean  channels  from  its  basin 
to  the  bed  where  it  forms  its  course ;  but  when  it  is 
increased  by  the  equinox,  or  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  it 
throws  itself  over  a  large  mole,  which  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  and  from  thence  precipitates  itself  with 
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frightful  noise  among  the  rocks,  till  at  length  it  runs 
triangularly,  and  forms  a  river  capable  of  bearing 
vessels  to  its  very  source,  a  thing  most  singular  and 
unique.  After  separating  itself  into  various  arms, 
which  water  great  part  of  the  country,  it  throws  itself 
into  the  Rhone,  near  Avignon.  The  air  of  Vaucluse 
was  little  adapted  to  abate  the  passion  of  so  excitable 
a  poet. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Petrarch  says,  writing 
in  Latin,  "  Here  the  fire  that  consumed  me  having  its 
free  course,  the  valleys,  and  even  the  air  itself  re- 
sounded with  my  plaints.  At  that  time  I  composed 
those  juvenile  verses  which,  being  written  in  the  warmth 
of  my  heart,  are  felt  by  all  who  have  loved."  True, 
Petrarch,  it  is  here  you  express  a  true  sentiment,  to 
relish  your  cansoni  and  sonnets  there  is  requisite,  not 
only  congeniality  of  feeling,  but  a  similar  state  of 
circumstances.  Here  the  illustrious  poet  remained 
for  seven  years,  in  the  cultivation  and  successful  ap- 
plication of  general  literature.  His  correspondence 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  period,  afforded  him 
access  to  all  the  most  valuable  ancient  and  modern 
manuscripts,  and  to  his  incessant  labour  in  copying 
with  his  own  hand  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Seneca,  and  the  best  of  the  Roman  authors,  is  the 
world  indebted  for  that  classical  learning  revived 
mainly  by  Petrarch,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance 
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and  barbarism.  In  this  retirement  lie  composed  his 
epic  poem  of  Africa  (a  work  of  such  extent  as  at 
the  time  to  be  thought  incredible),  and,  indeed,  all  his 
celebrated  works  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, and  decided  by  the  literati  here,  that  the  fair 
Laura  did  not  reside  at  Avignon.  She  is  made  to 
call  her  abode  Humil  Terreno,  and  is  ashamed  of  its 
obscurity.  Avignon,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  papal 
residence  at  this  time,  a  most  splendid  city,  where 
luxury  and  corruption  had  attained  such  a  height  that 
Petrarch  himself  characterised  it  as  the  Gallic  Babylon. 
The  birth-place  of  this  resplendent  sun  which  rose 
upon  the  world,  is  described  by  himself  as  an  obscure 

village : — 

"  Ed,  or  di  picciol  borgo  un  sol  n'ha  dato 
Tal,  che  natura  e'l  luogo  si  ringrazio, 
Onde  si  bella  donna  el  mondo  nacque." 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  which 
rises  above  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse  (I  translate  from 
one  of  his  sonnets),  at  the  foot  of  those  hills,  where 
that  fair  nymyph  was  born,  who  oft  causes  him,  who 
sends  this  present,  to  pass  the  sleepless  night  in  tears, 
though  once  he  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty.  In  an- 
other sonnet  he  mentions  her  abode  still  more  dis- 
tinctly— 

"  Quella  per  cui  non  sorga  ho  cengiat'  Arno." 

And  in  another,  much  injured  by  translation : — Beyond 
those  hills  where  the  air  is  mild  and  serene,  beside 
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the  rushing  brook  where  the  gale  wafts  from  yon  fresh 
laurel  leaves  with  rich  perfumes,  it  is  there  she  dwells 
who  reft  me  of  my  heart.  And  a  friend  of  Petrarch 
remarks,  "  Era  pressa  al  fiume,  ov  albergava  Ma- 
donna Laura,  che  si  dolce  spirava."  Before  the  glo- 
rious art  of  printing,  how  difficult  to  obtain,  how  circum- 
scribed in  circulation  must  have  been  all  literary 
information.  This  is  probably  the  principal  cause 
why  so  much  uncertainty  prevailed  regarding  the  real 
name,  the  family,  and  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  lady. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  which  he  has 
laboured  so  assiduously  to  establish  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  is  thought  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
literati  here,  as  written  principally  from  the  motive  of 
confirming  his  own  descent  from  the  illustrious  Laura. 
They  conceive,  however,  that  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion brought  forward  by  him,  the  sophistry,  the  omis- 
sion of  facts,  mutilation  of  quotations,  and  even  the 
introduction  of  forged  documents,  have  all  tended  to 
produce  a  result  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  for  which 
he  laboured.  Even  those  who  formerly  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  the  point  of  Laura  being  married,  are 
delighted  now  to  find  that  the  character  of  both  illus- 
trious persons  is  generally  believed  to  be  raised  above 
the  stigma  by  which  the  Abbe  de  Sade  and  others  had  so 
obstinately  and  assiduously  laboured  to  mar  their  high 
reputation.  The  opinion  that  Laura's  parents  were  of 
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an  honourable  family  of  Provence,  her  father  residing 
at  a  small  country  seat  or  village  near  the  sources  of 
the  Sorga,  is  much  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
Petrarch's  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  their  sincere  con- 
victions. To  this  gentleman  Velutello  has  given  the 
name  and  title  of  Henri  Chiabau,  Lord  of  Cabrieres. 
Velutello  was  at  pains  to  search  the  baptismal  register 
of  the  parish  in  which  Vaucluse  is  situated,  and  finding 
that  a  child  of  the  name  of  Laura  was  registered  as 
having  been  born  to  Henri  Chiabau,  Lord  of  Cabrieres, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  131 4,  he  thence  concluded,  as  there 
was  no  other  register  of  that  name  which  could  pos- 
sibly apply  to  the  object  of  his  search,  that  this  un- 
doubtedly was  the  mistress  of  Petrarch.  Such  seems 
the  decided  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Basti,  after  the  most 
careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Petrarch, — "  Si  Ton 
consulte  Petrarque  lui  merne,  dont  assurement  le  temoi- 
gnage  est  ici  preferable  a  tout  autre,  nous  serons  forces 
avouer  que  Laure  mourut  dans  le  ineme  village  ou  elle 
etoit  nee,  ou  Petrarque  avoit  accoutume  d'aller  la  voir, 
pendant  son  sejour  a  Vaucluse." 

It  has  been  often  the  subject  of  regret  that  there  are 
so  few  fine  paintings  of  the  beautiful  Laura  and  her  lover, 
and  that  the  best  painters  of  modern  times  may  be  sup- 
posed in  some  degree  to  have  drawn  from  imagination. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  painting,  in  the  age 
of  Petrarch,  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  though  Cima- 
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bue  had  lived,  and  Giotto  was  his  contemporary  and 
acquaintance,  a  general  ignorance  prevailed,  and  defi- 
ciency in  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  this  incom- 
parable art.  Petrarch  himself,  however,  was  raised 
above  the  mass  of  mankind  by  his  temperament  and 
genius  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  accomplishments.  A 
virgin,  by  Giotto,  was  highly  prized  by  him,  and  be- 
queathed in  his  testament  to  Carraria  in  the  following 
words: — "  Iconem  B.  Virginis  Marse,  operis  Zotti,  pic- 
toris  egregii,  cujus  pulchritudinem  ignorantes  non 
intelligunt;  magistri  autem  artis  stupent."  Simon  of 
Siena,  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  was  honoured  by  the  friendship 
of  Petrarch,  and  painted  the  poet's  portrait,  as  well 
as  that  of  Laura.  As  the  reward  of  his  labour,  the 
poet  honoured  him  by  inserting  his  name  in  two  of  his 
most  beautiful  sonnets,  which  has  done  more  for  his 
reputation  than  all  the  works  of  his  pencil.  This  artist 
also,  at  the  request  of  Petrarch,  painted  Laura  and  her 
lover  in  a  large  picture,  which  he  executed  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Novella  at  Florence;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  done  with  great  success.  In  the  sky  you  see 
the  glory  of  the  saints  and  the  Saviour — on  the  earth 
below,  pleasures,  vain  delights  in  human  shape,  and 
chiefly  of  women  who  are  seated,  among  whom  is  Ma- 
donna Laura,  drawn  from  life,  in  a  dress  of  green, 
with  a  small  flame  of  fire  between  the  breast  and  the 
throat.  Among  a  variety  of  other  male  figures  is  also 
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M.  Francesco  Petrarcha,  drawn  also  from  life ;  this 
Simon  did  to  refresh  in  his  works  the  fame  of  him  who 
had  made  himself  immortal.  Simon  of  Siena,  like 
many  others,  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Though  probably  still  more  inferior,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  ancient  basso-relievo  of  the  heads  of  Petrarch 
and  Laura,  found  at  Florence  in  1753.  On  it  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  F.  Petrarcha  and  Diva  Laura, 
with  Simon  de  Senis  nee  fecit,  A.D.  1344.  This  curi- 
ous sculpture,  probably  from  the  deficiency  in  art,  gives 
no  idea  of  the  personal  charms  of  Madonna  Laura,  or 
the  fine  looks  of  the  poet,  so  universally  acknowledged 
by  every  author,  and  so  manifest  even  in  the  paintings. 
Two  other  paintings  of  Laura  were  executed  by  Simon 
of  Siena,  one  in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Don,  representing  Laura  in  a  green  vestment,  at  the 
feet  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  delivering  her  from  the 
dragon ;  though  now  decayed,  was  once  so  exquisite 
that  Francis  I.  of  France  said,  "  Le  voyant  tressailit 
d'admiration,  ne  se  pouvant  saouler  de  le  regarder." 
The  other  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  at  Siena,  evidently 
a  portrait  of  Laura.  She  is  in  her  usual  dress  of  green, 
and  her  eyes,  of  course,  cast  down.  "  C'etait  son  atti- 
tude ordinaire."  But  barren  as  the  age  was  in  painters, 
many  pictures  were  executed  of  Petrarch  by  painters 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  Malatesta,  the  sovereign 
of  Rimini,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  character, 
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sent  privately  an  eminent  artist  from  Italy  to  Avig- 
non to  take  a  sketch  of  the  poet  without  his  knowledge; 
the  painter  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish,  and  the 
portrait  was  kept  in  the  library  of  the  prince.  When 
afterwards  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Petrarch, 
he  employed  a  great  painter  to  take  him  carefully  from 
life,  but  the  resemblance  was  much  inferior  to  the  hasty 
sketch. 

But  the  finest  of  all  the  portraits  of  the  illustrious 
poet  was  to  proceed  from  the  pencil  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious painter.  In  the  celebrated  painting,  in  the 
Vatican,  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Eaphael  has  introduced 
Petrarch  among  the  poets,  who  are  ranged  on  either 
side  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Sono  vi  ritratti  di 
naturale  tutti  i  piu  famosi,  e  antichi,  e  moderni  poeti. 
Vi  e  il  divinissimo  Dante,  il  leggiadro  Petrarcha  e 
Pamoroso  Boccacio.  Near  Petrarch  is  Laura  in  her 
green  dress,  her  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  floating  on 
her  shoulders,  is  encircled,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet, 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  her  eyes  cast  down  with  a 
sweet  and  melancholy  expression.  In  designing  this 
figure  of  Laura,  Kaphael  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
mind  the  beautiful  descriptive  sonnet : — 

"  Erano  i  capei  d'  oro  a  1'aura  sparsi 
Che  a  mille  doloi  nodi  gli  avolgea : 
E'l  vago  lurae  oltra  misura  ardea 
Di  quei  begli  occhi  ch'  hor  ne  son  si  scarsi : 
E'l  viso  di  pietosi  color  farsi." 
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Many  are  the  portraits,  engravings,  and  models,  taken 
of  these  celebrated  persons,  to  be  found  both  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exceedingly  unlike 
each  other,  and  most  of  them  divested  of  that  beauty 
which  one  delights  to  trace,  both  as  being  more  con- 
genial to  their  whole  characters,  and  correspondent 
with  the  facts  elicited  by  history.  One  of  the  best 
portraits  of  Petrarch,  similar  to  the  engraving  forming 
the  frontispiece  to  many  of  the  numerous  works  written 
regarding  him,  and  bearing  the  marks  also  of  a  very 
early  age,  is  a  small  head  or  pannel,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Ancram,  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
poet — a  close  hood  of  silk,  of  a  light  carnation  colour — 
a  brown  velvet  or  cloth  tippet,  with  a  border  of  fur 
under  the  chin,  and  a  white  linen  cassock,  the  brow 
encircled  with  a  splendid  sprig  of  laurel.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  serene  and  thoughtful.  It 
appeared  as  if  heaven  had  decreed  that  the  era  of 
Petrarch's  greatest  glory,  his  coronation  on  the  capital 
of  Home,  should  be  succeeded  by  the  deepest  affliction. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Coloiina,  his  earliest  and  best  friend,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  of  that  of  his  lovely  mistress, 
Laura,  who  died  at  Cabrieris  on  the  6th  April,  1348,  the 
same  day,  the  same  hour,  when  twenty  years  before, 
she  was  first  seen  by  the  poet.  He  informs  us  in 
several  of  his  sonnets  that  he  foresaw  for  some  time 
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this  melancholy  event — that  she  repeatedly  appeared  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  pale  and  sorrowful,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly yoice  informed  him  that  he  should  never  more  see 
her  upon  earth.  Laura  died  of  the  plague  which  was  at 
that  time  raging  in  the  territory  of  Avignon.  That 
heart  must  be  hard  indeed,  which  is  not  touched  when 
he  laments  in  language  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  fell 
from  the  inspired  pen  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
poets — that  his  earliest  friend  and  support,  Colonna, 
the  prop  and  pillar  of  his  fortunes,  was  torn  from  him 
by  death — that  those  eyes  at  which  he  first  caught  the 
fire  of  love — that  face,  those  beauteous  limbs,  were  now 
mouldering  in  the  earth.  So  beautiful,  so  varied,  so 
tender,  and  so  affecting,  are  those  sonnets — su  morte  di 
Madonna  Laura — that  they  seem  to  have  exhausted  the 
whole  powers  of  the  most  tender  pathos.  After  the  death 
of  Laura,  Petrarch,  in  search  of  peace,  sought  in  vain 
by  mingling  with  the  world  to  distract  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  which  wholly  absorbed  his  soul.  For  twenty- 
six  years  longer  the  flame  continued  to  burn  with  a 
brighter  and  purer  ray.  His  divine  sonnets  bear  the 
strongest  testimony  that  this  passion,  so  remarkable 
for  its  fervency  and  duration,  was  most  honourable  and 
virtuous;  he  aspired,  indeed,  to  the  happiness  of  being 
united  to  Laura  in  marriage,  and  there  is  unquestion- 
able ground  for  belief,  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  his 
own  writings,  that  the  heart  of  Laura  was  not 
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insensible  to  his  suit — though  the  term  of  probation 
still  continued,  with  perhaps  a  just  austerity  and  rigour, 
a  hope  approaching  to  confidence  had  at  length  began 
to  dawn  that  filled  him  with  joy  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  speedy  realization  of  all  his  wishes.  These  ideas 
naturally  flow  from  the  perusal  of  his  own  beauteous 
writings,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
his  passion.  Such  has  been  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
literary  world  from  the  period  at  which  he  lived  till 
that  in  which  the  Abbe  de  Sade  issued  his  ponderous 
volume,  "  Memoire  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarch."  One 
would  require  to  write  a  volume  to  examine  seriatim 
all  that  is  brought  forward  by  this  elaborate  author, 
yet  though  you  may  conceive  that  I  have  already 
written  too  much  on  this  subject,  such  is  the  excitement 
produced  here  in  debating  so  interesting  an  historical 
subject,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  or  two 
additional  passages  in  honour  of  the  character  of  two 
such  celebrated  personages,  and  particularly,  as  esta- 
blishing the  belief  that  Laura  never  was  married.  An 
amour  with  a  married  woman,  the  mother  of  a  nume- 
rous family,  however  coloured  by  the  French  Abbe,  or 
palliated  or  disguised  by  the  laxity  of  the  morals  of 
his  country,  was  an  offence  both  against  religion  and 
morality,  and  must  have  been  considered  such  by 
the  poet  himself.  Though  Petrarch  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  his  ingenuous 
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mind  suffered  the  keenest  contrition,  and  only  found 
relief  in  ample  atonement,  and  the  frankest  avowal. 
The  general  course  of  his  life  was  exemplary,  and 
his  virtue  even  of  a  rigid  caste.  In  none  of  his 
writings  does  it  ever  appear  that  his  passion  for  Laura 
is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  fault,  on  the  contrary,  he 
gloried  in  it,  as  exalting  him  equally  in  his  own  esteem, 
and  that  of  others. 

"  Anima 

Da  lei  ti  vien  1'  amoroso  pensiero 

Che  mentre  '1  segui  al  sommo  ben  t1  invia 

Poco  prezzando  quel  ch'  ogni  huom  desia, 

Da  lei  vien  1'  animosa  leggiadria, 

Ch'  al  ciel  ti  scorge  per  destro  sentero, 

Si  ch'  i  vo  gia  della  speranza  altero." 

In  another  fine  sonnet  written  after  the  death  of 
Laura  are  the  following  powerful  expressions,  which  I 
translate,  though  so  much  more  beautiful  in  the  origi- 
nal:— If  an  honest  love  ever  merited  reward,  if  pity 
can  ever  avail,  I  shall  obtain  the  recompense  for  an 
affection  towards  my  Madonna,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  as  pure  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  Once  she 
doubted  that  affection,  once  she  doubted  the  end  and 
object  of  my  passion,  my  heart  and  inmost  soul  are 
now  laid  open  to  her  view,  thence,  I  hope  that  in  heaven 
she  grieves  for  my  perpetual  sighs,  and  shows  this 
towards  me,  turning  towards  me  so  full  of  pity.  And 
I  hope  when  I  too  shall  have  laid  aside  this  garb  of 
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mortality,  she  will  welcome  me  to  those  blessed  abodes 
where  the  friends  of  Christ  and  of  virtue  shall  dwell  for 
ever  in  felicity.  Such  must  appear  to  every  candid 
mind  as  the  purest  and  tenderest  affection  of  the  heart, 
mingled  with  a  divine  feeling  of  devotion.  How  per- 
fectly opposed  does  it  appear  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
man  indulging  for  so  lengthened  a  period  in  a  criminal 
and  adulterous  passion.  But  should  there  remain  one 
lingering  cloud  of  doubt,  it  will  be  expelled  by  the  follow- 
ing apostrophe,  which  I  have  also  attempted  to  trans- 
late:— Oh,  lady!  the  purity  of  whose  life  has  secured 
thee  that  place  where  thou  standest  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Oh,  rare  and  lofty  example — paragon  of  women — 
now,  with  the  eye  of  Him  thou  seest  my  love,  my  pure 
and  faithful  passion,  and  thou  knowest  that  my  heart 
was  towards  thee  on  earth,  such  as  my  heart  is  towards 
thee  in  heaven.  Then,  to  reward  the  long  penance  I 
have  endured,  be  it  thy  prayer  that  I  may  soon  be 
removed  from  the  world  to  thee;  let  it  be  thy  prayer 
that  I  soon  may  join  thee  in  heaven; — and  to  con- 
clude : — 

"  Vergine  umana,  e  nemica  d'  orgoglio, 
Del  commune  principio  amor  t'  induca, 
Miserere  d*  un  cor  contrite  umile, 
Che  se  poca  mortal  terra  caduca 
Amar  con  si  mirabil  fede  soglio, 
Che  dovro  far  di  te  cosa  gentile." 

In  the  close  of  the  life  of  Petrarch  an  incident  oc- 
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cured  which  afforded  him  (he  most  sensible  pleasure  as 
strongly  testifying  the  general  estimation  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  request  of  the  republic  of  Florence, 
per  their  deputy,  Boccacio,  to  inform  him  of  the  resti- 
tution of  his  paternal  estate  in  Tuscany,  forfeited  by 
the  political  offences  of  his  father,  entreating  also,  that 
he  would  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Florence, 
and  honour  that  city  by  becoming  president  of  its  newly 
instituted  university.  To  this  most  flattering  embassy 
Petrarch  returned  his  grateful  thanks,  but  his  passion 
for  studious  retirement,  at  this  advanced  period  of  his 
life,  overcame  every  seduction,  and  the  request  of  the 
republic  was  refused.  Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  in 
1370,  and  appears  to  have  passed  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  between  that  charming  solitude  and  Padua. 
Arqua  is  twelve  miles  from  Padua,  and  about  three 
miles  on  the  Roviego  road,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euga- 
nean  hills.  After  a  walk  of  about  half-an-hour  across 
a  flat  meadow,  you  come  to  a  small  blue  lake,  clear  but 
fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  hills  clothed  with  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  every  southern  fruit  tree.  From 
the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the  acclivities  above,  and 
the  church  of  Arqua  is  seen  above  between  two  ridges, 
which  nearly  encircle  the  little  village.  The  cottage  of 
the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a  little  knoll,  commanding  a 
view,  not  only  of  the  rich  scenery  immediately  beneath, 
and  of  the  wide  plains,  dark  with  the  rich  mass  of 
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festooned  vines  and  tall  cypresses,  but  with  spires  of 
towns  seen  in  the  distance,  stretching  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Po,  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  For  four 
months  previous  to  his  death  Petrarch  was  in  a  state  of 
continual  languor,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
July,  1374,  the  illustrious  poet  was  found  dead  in  his 
library  chair,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  book,  being  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  remains  of  Petrarch  are 
deposited  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  supported  by 
four  pillastres,  with  an  elevated  base,  and  thus  preserved 
from  all  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  is  grace- 
fully surrounded  by  many  young  laurels.  The  seques- 
tered situation  of  this  most  beautiful  solitude  has  spared 
it  from  the  violence  of  revolutions.  Its  peaceful  state 
has  just  once  been  disturbed  by  an  extraordinary  act 
of  spoliation,  prompted  not  by  hate  but  by  veneration 
for  the  ashes  of  Petrarch.  A  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasures,  and  the  envious 
Florentine  succeeded  in  robbing  it  of  one  arm  of  his 
illustrious  countryman,  identifying  thus,  in  this  remote 
quarter  of  Italy,  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  with  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born,  but  to  which  he  refused 
to  return. 


LETTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

FLORENCE,  September,  18 — . 

MY  DEAR , 

I  feel  exceedingly  gratified  in  observing  by 
your  letter,  which  I  have  just  now  received,  that  you 
are  so  warmly  interested  in  this  lovely  town — being 
always  delighted  to  receive  a  compliment — from  its 
being  my  present  place  of  residence.  Edinburgh  is  a 
beautiful  city — its  castle,  and  the  bold  hills  about  it, 
give  it  a  romantic  appearance — the  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone,  very  commodious,  and  the  contrast  be- 
twixt the  old  and  new  town  has,  to  the  stranger,  a  very 
striking  effect;  but  there  is  no  magnificent  edifices,  no 
river,  and  it  is  rather  of  a  smoky,  some  say  odorifer- 
ous, character.  Berlin  is  also  a  fine  town,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Brandenburgh 
gate,  and  the  magnificent  street  from  thence  to  the 
city  is  unrivalled;  but  the  Spree  is  as  good  as  no 
river,  and  the  buildings,  most  of  them  erected  by  Fre- 
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derick  the  Great  in  imitation  of  those  of  Italy,  have  a 
paltry  appearance — in  great  part  being  occupied  by 
the  lower  orders  and  soldiers,  whose  under  cloth  ings 
are  hung  out  to  dry  often  from  windows  close  to  a 
Corinthian  pillar.  Dresden  is  beautiful,  principally  on 
account  of  that  mighty  river  —  the  Elbe — running 
through  it,  under  one  of  the  longest  bridges  in  the 
world ;  but  to  compare  it  with  this  city  would  be  too 
absurd.  Where  are  the  marble  palaces'?  Where  are 
the  marble  bridges  ?  Where  are  the  rows  of  splendid 
edifices  close  along  the  banks  of  the  flowing  Arno  ? 
Where  is  the  classical  statuary  in  every  corner  of  the 
streets  1  Where  are  the  luxuriant  environs,  well  called 
the  garden  of  Italy — the  paradise  of  the  world  ?  Dres- 
den has,  to  be  sure,  the  best  gallery  in  Germany ;  but 
will  it  ever  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  tribune  of 
Florence "?  As  you  seem  to  consider  my  former  re- 
marks regarding  this  city  of  rather  too  general  a  kind — 
though  in  epistolary  writing  anything  like  the  stiff- 
stilted  manner  of  history  would  appear  absurd  in  the 
family  circle — I  trust  you  will  find  amusement  from 
what  I  now  transcribe  from  my  journal ;  the  first  part 
of  which  I  think  tolerably  graphic  as  regards  this  city, 
the  rest  in  the  usual  style — discursive,  light — I  hope 
entertaining;  and  I  should  conceive,  different  from 
anything  that  you  may  have  yet  seen  in  English. 
Firenze  Bella,  or  Florence  the  Fair,  is  a  celebrated 
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city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Arno,  nearly  at  the  head  of  the 
broad  and  fertile  vale  which  extends  to  Pisa,  and 
thence  to  the  sea  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Rome,  sixty-three  miles  south-west  of  Bologna,  and 
about  sixty-miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Few  cities  have  received  from  nature  more  advantages 
than  Florence.  The  Val  d'  Arno,  or  Vale  of  the  Arno, 
is  the  arcadia  of  the  Italian  poets.  Behind  the  city 
rise  hills  covered  with  olive,  fig-trees,  and  other  plants, 
natives  of  the  warmer  climates ;  still  further  are  high 
hills  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  chesnut-trees,  and 
adorned  with  small  towns,  sometimes  boldly  rising  on 
their  sides,  at  other  times  half  concealed  in  their  woods 
and  recesses ;  while  beyond  these  in  the  distance  rise 
the  naked  and  rugged  summits  of  the  lofty  Apennines, 
to  an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  whole  valley  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden, 
where  the  beauty  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the 
animation  of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
doubled  by  the  industry  of  the  peasantry.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  richness,  that  five  crops  of  wheat  or  maize  are 
taken  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  trees 
in  the  hedgerows ^  are  covered  with  vines,  which  are 
trained  upon  their  stems,  while  the  white  villas  which 
gleam  through  their  orchards,  and  the  populous  hamlets 
that  line  the  roads  and  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  present 
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on  every  side  a  scene  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The 
city  itself  spreads  along  the  river,  which  forms  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments,  and  intersects  it  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  Its  general  outline  is  that  of  a  square  : 
three  of  its  quarters  are  on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  An  old  wall,  about  five  miles 
in  circuit,  with  eight  gates,  surrounds  it ;  and  five 
bridges  are  thrown  across  the  river.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  or  rather  flagged,  and  wider  than  usual  in 
southern  climates  ;  and  its  houses  are  in  general  solid 
and  stately.  It  has  several  squares,  and  many  churches 
and  palaces ;  and  though  its  streets  are  in  some  in- 
stances narrow,  winding,  and  irregular,  yet  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  truly  magnificent  city — a  city  of  bridges, 
churches,  and  palaces. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  first  edifice  that  arrests  the 
attention  of  a  traveller:  it  is  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
feet  in  height,  being  a  building  of  great  magnificence, 
in  boldness  and  skill  inferior  only  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 
It  is  completely  cased  in  red,  white,  and  black  marble, 
disposed  in  panels  on  the  walls,  and  the  interior  is  paved 
with  variegated  marble,  part  of  which  was  arranged  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  dome,  however,  is  its  principal 
beauty,  being  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Bruuelleschi,  the  most 
celebrated  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and  as  it  was  much 
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admired  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  model  in  part  of  the  Roman  edifice,  but  its  inferio- 
rity is  undeniable.  The  octagonal  shape,  less  simple, 
has  consequently  less  grandeur  than  the  circular  ;  and, 
from  being  closed  at  the  top,  there  is  a  want  of  light  to 
illuminate  the  vast  vault  below.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
general  defect  of  the  church,  the  windows  being  small, 
and  the  little  light  they  admit  diminished  by  the  deep 
and  rich  colours  of  the  painted  glass.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  critics,  though  to  eyes  ac- 
customed to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  Gothic  cathedrals, 
these  very  defects  may  seem  to  be  excellencies.  The 
statues  which  adorn  the  church  are,  most  of  them,  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors,  and  a  few  of  the 
pieces  are  of  the  first-class  of  excellence.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  statue  of  Brunelleschi,  and 
those  on  the  altar,  the  productions  of  Bandinelli  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Of  the  paintings,  those  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome,  by  Zucchari  and  Vasari,  with  the  portraits 
of  Dante  and  Giotto,  are  most  worthy  of  attention* 
Detached  from  the  church  stands  the  belfry,  a  light  and 
elegant  tower,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
height,  encrusted  with  variegated  marble,  and  like  the 
church,  adorned  with  statues.  The  general  baptistry 
of  the  city,  which  fronts  the  principal  entry  of  the 
church,  is  also  an  octangular  building  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bassi-relievi 
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which  adorn  its  three  great  bronze  portals  ;  they  are 
the  work  of  Andrea  Ugolini  of  Pisa,  and  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  and  were  highly  admired  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Before  the  principal  gate  of  the  baptistry  are  two 
columns  of  porphyry,  on  which  are  suspended  the  im- 
mense chains  with  which  the  Pisans,  in  1406,  attempted 
to  close  up  their  harbour  against  the  Florentines  and 
Genoese,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Florence  as 
a  trophy  of  victory.  The  next,  and  indeed  only  other 
church  which  deserves  particular  description,  is  that  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city.  This,  also, 
was  planned  by  Brunalleschi,  but  is,  both  in  design  and 
magnificence,  inferior  to  the  Duoino.  It  has,  however, 
attained  to  high  celebrity  from  two  buildings  attached 
to  it — the  Sacristy  and  the  Medicean  Chapel.  The  first 
was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
is  decorated  with  seven  statues  by  the  same  artist ;  and 
though  some  of  them  are  unfinished,  yet  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur  will  easily  discern  in  them  the  genius  and 
boldness  of  design  which  so  eminently  characterise  the 
productions  of  that  great  sculptor. 

The  chapel  which  adjoins  the  back  of  the  church  was 
begun  in  1604,  by  Ferdinand  I.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  intended  not  only  to  have  removed  thither  the  Mau- 
solea  of  his  ancestors,  but  was  in  treaty  to  purchase  the 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Its  form  is  octagonal ;  its 
diameter  ninety-four  feet,  and  its  elevation  to  the  vault 
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two  hundred  feet.  It  is  literally  lined  with  lapis-lazuli, 
jasper,  onyx,  etc.,  furnished  with  sarcophagi  of  por- 
phyry, and  supported  by  granite  pilasters  with  capitals 
of  bronze.  The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of 
touchstone ;  beneath  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  where 
the  bodies,  whose  names  are  engraved  on  the  sarco- 
phagi above  are  to  repose.  The  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour,  a  group  in  white  marble  by  John  of  Bologne, 
with  a  Virgin  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  St.  John  by  one 
of  his  pupils,  grace  this  dormitory  of  the  dead,  and  pre- 
side over  it  with  appropriate  majesty.  But,  before  the 
magnificent  monument  intended  for  their  reception  was 
finished,  the  Medicean  line  had  failed  ;  the  work  is  now 
suspended ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  agitation  of  the  times,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  resumed  for  many  years,  if  ever.  The 
Laurentian  library,  in  the  convent  annexed  to  this 
church,  has  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  and  above  six  thousand  valuable 
manuscripts,  first  formed  by  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  and  considerably  increased  by  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.  In  the  other  churches  of  Florence, 
though  not  deficient  in  internal  decoration,  there  is 
but  little  to  interest  the  traveller,  except  the  recol- 
lections which  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  men  whose 
ashes  they  contain  are  calculated  to  excite.  It  were 
impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  edifices  wherein  repose 
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the  remains  of  a  Guicliiardini  or  a  Machiavelli,  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  or  a  Galileo.  The  palaces  of  Florence 
are  remarkable  for  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to 
themselves,  to  which  the  long  wars  in  the  thirteenth 
century  between  the  Guelph  and  the  Ghibelline  families 
first  gave  rise.  The  Palazzo  Strozzi  and  the  Palazzo 
Ricardo,  the  latter  of  which  was  built  by  the  great 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  are  curious  specimens  of  this  style. 
They  are  square  heavy  solid  masses,  whose  strength  is 
their  principal  ornament.  Their  walls  are  thick,  and 
broken  by  few  windows,  and  these  of  a  very  diminutive 
size  :  and  the  basements  are  fortified  with  large  unhewn 
masses  of  stone.  The  upper  stories  are  faced  with  free- 
stone, and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  very  heavy  pro- 
jecting cornice.  In  the  palaces  belonging  to  private 
persons  there  are  many  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best 
masters.  Of  these  the  collections  in  the  Ricardi  and 
Gerini  palaces  are  the  most  valuable.  The  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  and  Palazzo  Pitti  or  Reale,  the  residence  of 
the  grand  dukes,  were  stripped  of  their  pictures  and 
statues  by  the  French.  But  of  all  the  collections  of 
works  of  art  which  Florence  contains,  no  one  has  ac- 
quired so  high  a  reputation  as  the  Medicean  Gallery. 
This  magnificent  building  was  erected  by  Cosmo  I. 
in  1 564  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  were  col- 
lected in  the  succeeding  century  by  the  Cardinal  Leopold 
di  Medici,  son  of  Cosmo  II.,  and  many  additions  were 
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made  to  it  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine  and  Austria. 
The  busts  of  the  Medicean  princes  and  other  contri 
butors  to  the  gallery  adorn  the  vestibule. 

The  gallery  or  corridor  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  n., 
of  which  the  two  wings  are  each  four  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  the  intermediate  part  ninety-seven 
feet.  The  paintings  and  statues  in  the  gallery  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  Florentine  portraits  of  illustri- 
ous foreigners,  of  painters,  etc.,  and  the  busts  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors  and  their  families,  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Constantine.  The  corridor  is  bordered  on  one  side 
by  a  suite  of  halls  or  cabinets,  each  of  which  is  conse- 
crated to  some  set  of  masterpieces,  either  in  sculpture 
or  painting,  or  collections  of  antique  and  modern 
medals,  coins,  gems,  etc.  The  Venus  di  Medici,  and  the 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  are  generally  consi- 
dered models  of  the  highest  perfection.  Under  the  same 
roof  with  the  Royal  Gallery  is  the  Magliavecchian 
Library,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes. 

"The  Florentines,"  says  a  late  native  author,  are 
those  among  the  Italians  who  most  resemble  their 
ancestors.  We  have  in  their  language  the  same  attic 
salt  which  Boccacio  diffused  over  his  writings  ;  the  same 
urbanity  and  taste  even  among  the  vulgar.  The  upper 
ranks  of  society  at  Florence  are  as  refined  as  those  of 
any  other  European  capital ;  the  desire  of  pleasing — 
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what  the  French  style  prevenance — is  one  of  their  cha- 
racteristics.    The  nobles  have  ceased  to  he  idle  and 
haughty;  they  now  court  the  good  opinion  of  their  coun- 
trymen, hy  forwarding   and   encouraging   useful   and 
liberal  undertakings.     The  names  of  Ridolti,  Ginosi, 
Pucci,  Capponi,  Inghirami,  and  of  other  representa- 
tives of  Patrician  families,  are  distinguished  in  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  world.     The  activity  of  mind,  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Florentine  Republicans,  are  not  extin- 
guished in  their  posterity,  but  have  taken  a  more  pacific 
direction    towards   agricultural    industry,   commercial 
speculations  and  studies  of  every  sort.    As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
were   contending  for   the  superiority   in   the  Levant, 
Florence  had  become  powerful,  and  its  citizens  wealthy, 
by  their  attention  to  commerce.     As,  however,  they 
were  not  at  that  time  possessed  of  a  seaport,  their  care 
and  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  manufactures  and  objects  of  domestic 
industry.     It  appears  from  a  contemporary  historian, 
that  the  silks  and  cloths  of  Florence  were  its  chief 
manufactures   in   the  fourteenth   century.     From   the 
connections  they  acquired  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  their  individual  wealth,  the  Florentines  were  natu- 
rally led  to  banking,  and  they  soon  became  in  this,  as  in 
their  zeal  for  liberty,  the  successors  of  the  citizens  of  the 
free  states  of  Lombardy.     The  money  trade  of  almost 
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all  Europe  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in  several  states 
even  the  collection  and  administration  of  the  public 
revenues  were  confided  to  their  care.  The  immense 
fortunes  acquired  in  these  ways  enabled  the  Florentines 
to  enter  into  a  still  wider  range  of  commercial  exertion ; 
and  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa,  we  find  Cosmo  di 
Medici  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  his  countrymen  a 
share  in  the  Indian  trade,  then  carried  on  by  the 
Genoese  and  Venetians.  In  this  he  succeeded  by  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  which 
admitted  the  citizens  of  Florence  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians  in  Alexandria. 
But  the  commercial  greatness  of  Florence  fled  with  her 
liberty.  The  present  trade  of  Florence  consists  entirely 
in  the  productions  of  her  own  territory  and  native  manu - 
factures.  Of  the  former,  the  chief  are  raw  silk  fabrics, 
which  still  continue  to  be  esteemed,  and  are  principally 
taffetas,  damasks,  velvets,  and  stuffs  mixed  with  gold, 
silks,  satins,  and  light  stuffs  commonly  called  Florence 
taffetas.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  manufactures 
conducted  in  Florence,  among  which  straw  hats,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  musical  and  scientific  instruments,  and  fine 
porcelain,  have  attained  to  high  celebrity.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  porcelain  was  introduced  with  great 
success  into  Britain  by  the  late  Mr  .Wedge  wood. 

The  precise  era  of  the  foundation  of  Florence,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty ;  it  would  appear  that 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Fiesole,  finding  their  own 
situation  on  the  rocky  eminences  that  command  the  Val 
d'Arno  ill  adapted  for  fairs  and  markets,  used  the 
lower  ground,  now  the  site  of  Florence,  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  first  houses  there  were  the  booths  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  traders.  Under  the  government 
of  Sylla  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Bom  an  colony,  the 
dictator  himself  having  first  traced  the  walls,  and 
named  the  infant  colony  after  a  distinguished  officer. 
From  this  period  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  wo 
hear  little  of  Florence;  but  from  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  its  convenience  for  inland  commerce,  it  no 
doubt  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  in  population. 
When  destroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the  Gfoths,  in  one  of 
their  first  eruptions,  it  abounded  in  baths,  acqueducts, 
and  theatres,  a  sure  index  of  its  increased  prosperity. 
It  seems  to  have  remained  in  ruins  during  the  iron 
sway  of  the  Lombards  until  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  During  the  Carlovingian 
reign,  and  the  anarchy  among  the  petty  sovereigns 
assuming  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  during  the  subsequent  disputes  betwixt  the  German 
emperors  and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Florence  gradually 
acquired  strength,  along  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  people  elected  magistrates  for  themselves,  adopted 
a  deliberative  council,  and  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
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persons.  The  four  quarters  of  the  city  elected  each  a 
consul  for  the  execution  of  justice.  These,  however, 
were  succeeded  in  their  power  hy  a  new  magistrate 
called  the  Podesta.  In  1215,  the  Florentines  were  first 
engaged  in  civil  war,  which  raged  for  thirty-three 
years,  terminating  in  the  banishment  of  the  Guelphs, 
when  the  republic  took  a  decided  part  in  the  wars  of 
Italy.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  republic  seems 
to  have  increased  in  strength  and  riches,  and  the  taste 
of  the  people  led  them  to  expend  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  fortifications,  and 
other  national  purposes,  while  their  mode  of  living 
continued  simple  to  a  degree.  Soon  the  power  of  the 
Ghibelline  or  Imperial  party  became  insupportable,  and 
in  1250  they  took  up  arms,  deposed  the  Podesta, 
conferred  his  authority  on  the  captain  of  the  people, 
associated  him  with  twelve  magistrates,  each  of  which 
remained  in  power  only  two  months.  This  council 
received  the  name  of  Seigniory.  The  fortresses  of  the 
nobles  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  employed 
in  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  erected  a  public 
palace  for  the  accommodation  of  the  government.  In 
1251,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  having  died,  the 
Florentines  seized  the  opportunity  of  recalling  the 
Guelphs,  forced  the  chiefs  of  each  party  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  added  to  the  captain  of  the  people  a 
Podesta  of  a  Guelph  family  in  Milan.  Intoxicated 
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with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  government,  they 
now  attempted  to  bring  over  the  whole  of  Tuscany  to 
their  party,  but  in  1258,  the  Ghibellines  were  in  their 
turn  expelled  from  Florence,  and  were  received  in 
Siena,  where  they  were  protected,  and  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily,  sent  to  their  aid  a  small  body  of  German 
horse,  which,  being  soon  defeated  by  the  Florentines, 
he  reinforced  with  eight  hundred  cavalry,  besides 
infantry.  The  republicans,  now  jealous  of  the  nobles, 
who  hesitated  in  making  an  attack  on  Siena,  insisted 
on  an  immediate  invasion.  The  Florentine  army 
accordingly  took  the  field,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
cavalry,  and  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  4th  Sept.,  1260,  at  Monte  Aperto,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  in  which  the  Guelphs  were 
completely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  killed, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  prisoners.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat  was  a  second  expulsion  of  the 
principal  Guelphs,  who,  with  their  families,  were  exiled 
from  Florence  nine  days  after  the  battle.  At  a  diet  of 
the  Ghibelline  States  in  Tuscany  it  was  proposed  to 
destroy  completely  the  city  of  Florence,  whose 
growing  power  and  inclination  to  the  opposite  faction 
rendered  it  so  dangerous  to  its  neighbours;  and 
this  proposal  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Tuscan  deputies,  was  nearly  agreed  on,  had  not  the 
eloquence  of  Farinata  di  Ilberti,  preserved  the 
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independence  of  his  country.     For  six  years,  with  the 

aid  of  a  garrison    of   the  Sicilians,   the   Ghibellines 

retained  the  sovereignty,  though  the  spirit  of  the  people 

was  hostile  to  Guido,  their  general.     The  defeat  and 

death  of  Manfred  now  raised  the  spirit  of  the  exiles,  and 

Guido,  afraid  of  the  people,  deserted  his  post ;  and  the 

Guelphs,  aided  by  800  French  in  1267,  again  expelled 

their  antagonists,  whose  property  was  confiscated ;  the 

hopes  of  the  Guelphs  repaired,  and  a  fund  established 

to  provide  for  the  constant  maintenance  and  increase 

of  the  Guelph  party.     An  important  addition  was  now 

made  to    the  Florentine    constitution,   of   four    new 

councils,  to  check  the  power  of  the  Seigniory.     The 

first  was  the  council  of  the  people,   consisting  of  a 

hundred  members ;  the  next  was  the  council  di  credenza, 

consisting  of  80  members,  seven  of  the  principal  trades 

having  a  seat.  From  both  these  councils  all  nobles  and 

Ghibellines   were    watchfully  excluded.      Matters   of 

state  went  from  these  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  council 

of  the  Podesta,  and  the  general  council,  the  former 

composed  of  ninety  members,  chosen  from  the  nobles, 

plebeians,  and  heads  of  trades.    The  latter,  consisting 

of  three  hundred  citizens   of  all   denominations.     In 

1279,  by  the  influence  of  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  peace 

was  concluded  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines ; 

to  the  latter  were  restored  their  fortunes  and  estates, 

and  the  right  of  participation  in  public  offices.     In 
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1282  the  Florentines  adopted  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  republic. 
This  was  a  new  Seigniory,  consisting  of  six  members, 
who  were  styled  "  priors  of  the  arts,  and  of  liberty," 
one  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  different  incorporated 
professions,  except  that  of  the  judges  and  notaries. 
These  continued  in  office  only  two  months,  and  during 
that  time  were  obliged  to  live  at  the  public  palace.  The 
council  of  election  consisted  of  the  Seigniory  going  out 
of  office  with  the  heads  of  professions,  and   certain 
others  chosen  by  them  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city.     The  election  could  not  take  place  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  all  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  excluded 
from  being  elected  priors.     These  laws,   against   the 
power  of  the  nobles,  were  introduced  by  one  of  their 
own  body,  Giano  della  Bella,  who  esteemed  the  liberties 
of  the  people  more  than  the  interests  of  his  own  order. 
But  new  factions  soon  arose;  the  Guelphs  now  divided 
into  two  portions,   the   Bianchi   and    the  Neri,   who 
fought  as  furiously  against  each  other  as   they  had 
formerly  done  against  the  Ghibellines.     At  length  the 
Neri,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Valois,  expelled 
the  Bianchi,  who  joined  with  the  Ghibellines  in  exile. 
The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
in  1310,  revived  the  Imperial  faction,   and  Florence 
now  began  to  hold  a  higher  place  than  it  had   ever 
formerly  possessed  among  the  states  of  Italy.     But 
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from  this  period  the  history  of  Florence  is  involved  in 
the  general  history  of  the  times,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  enlarge,  excepting  in  a  very  lengthened  narration. 

It  has  been  often  and  well  remarked  that  no  part  of 
Europe  has  been  so  much  visited  as  Italy,  and  none 
deserves  to  be  visited  more  than  this  charming  country, 
where,  as  a  foreign  author  now  before  me  remarks, 
a  cloudless  sky  sheds  perpetual  brilliancy  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  the  relics  of 
ancient  art,  which  conspire  with  the  finest  works  of 
modern  genius  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  carry  back 
the  mind  to  the  great  men  and  great  events  of  former 
times.  The  sight  of  modern  Italy  led  Gibbon  to  write 
the  sad  story  of  the  decline  of  her  ancient  grandeur ;  and 
how  many  poets  have  owed  to  Italy  their  inspiration ! 
It  is  impossible  to  see  Italy  and  not  feel  the  grave 
monitions  of  history,  or  to  pass  through  her  vineyards 
without  being  cheered  by  the  scene,  or  to  gaze  on  her 
works  of  genius  without  feeling  the  value  and  dignity 
of  the  fine  arts.  No  wonder  then,  that  Italy  is  visited 
from  all  parts.  During  the  present  period  crowds  of 
foreigners,  particularly  British,  hasten  to  the  beautiful 
Peninsula.  The  English,  indeed,  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  lower  classes  here  call  all  stangers — Inglese. 
Among  our  countrymen  there  are  great  numbers,  who, 
without  capacity  for  enjoying  what  they  see,  hurry 
through  the  country  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
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guide-books,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  on  their  return 
to  London  —  "  How  beautiful  was  the  Val  d'Arno;" 
"  How  splendid  the  view  from  Monte  Pincio."  Every 
one  who  has  visited  Italy  must  have  met  with  such 
travellers — guide-book  in  hand — working  their  way 
most  laboriously  through  the  beauties  of  the  country. 
With  the  greater  part,  expedition  being  the  chief  object, 
the  shortest  process  is  soon  found  out,  and  flocks  of 
those  travellers  migrate  to  particular  places,  at  parti- 
cular seasons.  Six  months  is  the  period  generally 
allotted  by  them  for  the  examination  of  everything 
worth  inspecting  in  Italy,  and  the  end  of  this  journey 
is  usually  Naples,  or  a  little  further,  the  ruins  of  Psestum. 
Early  in  the  autumn  they  pass  the  Alps.  The  lovely 
little  islands  of  the  Lago  Maggore  still  wear  their 
beautiful  clothing  of  fruits  and  leaves,  and  the  traveller 
descends  at  once  into  regions,  totally  different  from  the 
North  of  Europe.  The  first  two  months  are  spent  in 
visiting  Upper  Italy,  the  Bolognese,  and  Tuscany;  for 
he  must,  of  course,  be  in  Home  to  enjoy  the  Carnival. 
After  hurriedly  visiting  the  galleries,  monuments, 
sculpture,  buildings,  etc.,  of  the  eternal  city,  the  busy 
traveller  gallops  off,  during  Lent,  to  Naples,  to  see  the 
budding  spring  bursting  at  that  early  season  in  the 
fair  Campagna.  Again  he  visits  Rome,  in  Easter,  for 
in  Passion  week  is  heard,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that 
heavenly  music,  the  Miserere  of  Pergolesa;  and  it  were 
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brutal  to  have  visited  Italy  and  not  have  heard  it.  If 
time  permits,  he  may,  on  his  return,  make  a  visit  to  the 
Mark  of  Ancona;  if  not,  having  already  passed  the 
route  by  Siena,  he  will  now,  of  course,  take  the  road 
through  Terni,  Perugio,  Arezzo,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
as  the  most  eastern  and  western  points  are  con- 
venient to  begin  or  close  the  journey.  After  visiting 
Home,  Florence,  and  Naples,  Loinbardy  and  Genoa  will 
have  little  interest  for  him  ;  but  Venice — silent,  melan- 
choly Venice,  even  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity,  can  never  cease  to  have  the  deepest  influence 
on  the  mind  of  a  traveller.  This  sort  of  journey  will 
generally  occupy  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the 
middle  of  May ;  but  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  varieties  of  this  wonderful  country,  no  man 
can  stay  long  enough.  If  he  is  desirous  to  study  the 
character  of  the  middle  ages,  he  must  live  long  in  Pisa 
and  Florence;  and  late  during  the  brilliant  night 
of  an  Italian  climate,  wander  through  their  streets, 
when  he  will  be  apt  to  fancy  himself  the  companion  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  who  would  devote  themselves  to  the  minute 
study  of  Roman  history,  will  remain  long  in  the  Alma 
Citta.  In  Rome  he  will  find  the  most  magnificent 
exhibition  of  sacred  music,  as  here,  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  known  world,  the  rank,  the  wealth,  the 
distinction  of  a  great  and  civilised  community  are 
2r 
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connected  with  the  services  of  religion.  To  those  who 
delight  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  luxuriant 
nature  a  residence  in  Naples,  lying  like  a  paradise 
amid  the  glowing  fields  of  Campagna,  where  the  rich 
vine  twines  round  the  lofty  poplar,  and  forms  a  delight- 
ful shade  over  the  luxuriant  grain.  Those  who  would 
visit  a  country  where  civilization  has,  as  yet,  shed  little 
influence  over  nature  or  man,  should  extend  his  journey 
to  Calabria  or  Sicily,  where  the  botanist  and  mineralo- 
gist will  reap  the  richest  harvest.  The  traveller  who 
wishes  to  dip  deep  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  middle  ages,  must  pry  into  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  remote  from  the  ordinary  route,  where  he  will 
find  innumerable  treasures,  often  unknown  even  to  the 
Italian  connoisseur,  just  in  a  similar  way  as  the 
historian  will  find  rich  treasures  in  manuscript,  stored 
up  in  monasteries,  illustrative  of  the  contests  in  the 
middle  ages,  both  among  the  lesser  Italian  powers,  and 
the  great  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope ;  but  above  all  the  Vatican  affords  a  boundless 
field  to  the  antiquarian  and  scholar. 

There  are  two  modes  of  travelling  in  Italy.  Those 
who  travel  without  a  family,  and  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  people,  will  prefer  the  Vetturino  or 
hired  coach.  The  other  mode,  which  is  more  expensive 
and  troublesome,  and  for  comfort  requires  the  traveller 
to  have  a  carriage  of  his  own,  is  with  post-horses.  The 
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traveller  makes  his  bargain  with  the  Vetturino,  not 
only  for  conveyance,  but  for  breakfast,  supper,  and 
lodging.  For  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  a-day,  with 
meals  and  lodging,  he  only  pays  a  ducat. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  Vetturino  to 
establish  his  reputation,  and  in  this  manner  the  traveller 
procures  good  food  and  clean  beds,  and  is  spared  the 
trouble  of  bargaining  with  the  host.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  innkeepers  in  Italy  have  invariably  a 
disposition  to  overreach  the  traveller,  more  especially 
the  English,  many  of  whom,  impressed  with  this  belief 
will  not  touch  an  article  till  they  ascertain  the  price,  for 
which  very  reason  they  are  regularly  fleeced.  When  a 
traveller  means  to  remain  for  some  time  in  any  part  of 
Italy,  his  best  rule  will  be  to  make  a  regular  written 
bargain,  that  he  may  know  exactly  what  he  has  to 
expect.  The  Ciceroni  and  Servitori  di  Piazza  are 
also  a  great  inconvenience  to  inexperienced  English 
travellers.  These  persons  have  an  understanding  with 
the  Custodi  of  galleries,  and  of  all  the  variety  of 
curiosities,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispense  with  their 
services.  The  traveller  must  consult  his  guide-book, 
or  some  friend  resident  in  the  towns,  and  visit  only 
those  places  where  curiosities  are  exhibited  peculiar  to 
the  country.  Descriptions  of  Italy  have  been  principally 
furnished  by  Britains,  Germans,  and  French;  so  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appeared  one  of 
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the  very  first,  called  a  Guide  to  Pilgrims  through  Italy. 
Miraculous  relics,  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  etc., 
occupied  three-fourths  of  the  volume;  but  columns, 
antiques,  etc.,  were  characterised  by  Christian  names, 
and  chiefly  called  after  the  Apostles.  About  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  descriptions  of  Italy 
properly  begin  to  assume  a  more  independent  character. 
Of  these  so  many  have  been  published  in  German,  that 
as  a  branch  of  literature,  they  have  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Among  the  English,  the  earliest  that  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who, 
you  know,  in  1685,  travelled  an  involuntary  exile 
through  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
Religion  and  politics  are  the  principal  theme  of  his 
observations,  and  as  you  well  know,  they  are  those  of  a 
zealous  Protestant  and  whig  on  all  such  subjects.  My 
favourite  author,  Addison,  in  1705,  published  his 
remarks  on  several  parts  of  Italy,  confining  himself 
almost  wholly  to  antiquities,  and  interlarding  his  descrip- 
tions with  numerous  poetical  extracts.  Then  follows 
John  Breval  and  Edward  Wright,  (1727,)  followed  by 
Blainville,  naturalised  in  England,  and  published  in 
1742.  These  authors  have  been  designated  classical 
travellers,  as  their  remarks  are  chiefly  directed  to  the 
classical  antiquities  of  Italy.  Poor  Smollett,  whose 
bones  are  in  the  English  burying-ground  of  Leghorn, 
wrote  his  travels  when  in  declining  health,  and  they,  as 
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well  as  Sharpe's,  are  full  .of  a  morbid  querulousness, 
treating  chiefly  of  modern  Italy  and  its  inhabitants.  Our 
townsman,  Dr.  John  Moore,  who  travelled  with  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  is  still  read  with  interest;  and  his 
view  of  society  and  manners  in  Italy  is  rich  in  charac- 
teristic anecdotes.  The  German  descriptions  of  Italy 
are  characterised  either  by  a  minute  collection  of  facts, 
without  much  attention  to  agreeable  arrangement,  or 
that  romantic  imagination  which  arrays  the  whole 
country  in  heavenly  colours,  and  would  inhale  fragrance 
even  from  the  Pontine  marshes.  Goethe's  fragments  on 
Italy,  published  the  end  of  last  century,  belong  to  this 
class  of  works. 


LETTER   TWENTY-THIRD. 

SIENA,  October,  18—. 

MY  DEAR , 

I  had  expected,  ere  now,  that  my  compagnon  de 
voyage  would  hare  gone  forward  to  Borne,  as  he  intended 
to  do,  having  made  me  promise  to  accompany  him,  but 
he  seems  so  abime  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  the 
little  duchess,  that  his  Iqaving  Florence  depends  entirely 
on  her  movements,  and  she  had  not  yet  fixed  the  exact 
period  of  her  departure,  and  seems  rather  averse  to 
leave  the  gay  atmosphere  of  Florence,  and  return  to 
that  more  gloomy  and  familiar  of  the  eternal  city.  I 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  make  a  run  down  to 
Siena,  which  he  must  pass  through  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  I  shall  remain  and  examine  everything  worth 
seeing  about  this  ancient  seat  of  a  Republic,  when  I 
shall  accompany  him.  I  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
Piazza  Grande,  where  the  Yetturini  are  assembled,  and 
engaged  a  place  in  one  of  their  carriages,  which  was  to 
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leave  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  They  are  some- 
thing like  our  mail  coaches,  but  smaller — four  inside — 
luggage  on  the  top — drawn  by  four  splendid  mules,  the 
Vetturino  sitting  on  a  bar  in  front,  but  walking  up  all  the 
hills,  and  often  running  alongside.  They  always  leave 
at  an  early  hour,  and  generally  go  half  the  distance  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning,  when  they  halt  for  several  hours, 
performing  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  the  evening.  It 
seems,  indeed,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  sea  voyage 
than  a  land  journey ;  for  the  Vetturino,  at  a  very  small 
charge,  carries  you  about  forty  miles  a-day,  giving  you 
two  substantial  meals  and  a  bed.  These  men  look  more 
like  Spaniards  than  Italians,  wearing  a  sombrero,  with 
jacket,  waistcoat,  and  inexpressibles,  covered  with  in- 
numerable buttons — sunburnt,  brawny,  athletic,  fine 
looking  fellows,  such  as  you  would  suppose  would  easily 
become  brigands,  a  sort  of  unwelcome  visitors  with 
which  some  of  the  Italian  roads  are  infested.  At  Naples 
I  am  told  the  Vetturini  are  a  most  characteristic  and 
extraordinary  class,  many  of  them  are  rather  wealthy, 
and  have  strong,  excellent  small  carriages,  with  wheels 
of  a  strength  never  seen  in  our  country,  and  four  superb 
mules,  seventeen  hands  high,  with  which  they  will  carry 
you,  on  the  plan  I  have  mentioned,  from  Naples  to 
Vienna,  from  Naples  to  Madrid,  from  Naples  to  Paris, 
or  even  from  Naples  to  Calais.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
were  in  the  carriage  with  me,  natives  of  Saxony,  very 
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agreeable  persons  for  Germans,  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant  conversation  in  French.  After  going 
twenty- five  miles  we  rested  for  four  hours,  had  a 
splendid  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette,  always  plenty  of 
maccheroni ;  sauntered  about  a  lovely  Italian  village  for 
some  time,  then  passed  the  remainder  in  a  comfort- 
able snooze,  after  early  rising,  till  the  Vetturino  was 
ready  to  commence  the  second  part  of  the  journey. 
The  mules  had  had  a  long  rest,  and  seemed  more  fresh 
than  they  had  been  in  the  morning — being,  of  all  ani- 
mals, the  best  adapted  to  a  warm  climate  —  so  we 
trotted  on  the  other  fifteen  miles  delightfully  towards 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  and  entered  the  gate 
where,  by  an  inscription  over  it  in  large  letters,  Siena 
is  said,  with  open  arms,  to  welcome  the  coming 
stranger.  I  was,  of  course,  conducted  with  my  Ger- 
man companions  to  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city — 
if  hotel  it  could  be  called — and  we  were  ushered 
through  a  gloomy  hall  and  broad  staircase  into  a  large 
saloon,  much  darker.  We  were  still  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vetturino,  and  of  course  the  substantial  supper 
now  laid  down  was  included  in  his  charge.  It  consisted 
of  some  excellent  soup,  with  vermicelli,  a  piece  of  manzo 
or  stewed  grown  veal,  in  a  mass  of  maccheroni,  a  roast 
fowl  stuffed  with  garlic,  and  fagioli — a  sort  of  small 
kidney  bean — in  accompaniment,  succeeded  by  some 
sweet  pasticcio,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  To  each  plate 
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was  placed  a  small  bottle  of  aliatico  wine,  containing 
rather  more  than  a  pint,  very  high  flavoured  and  excel- 
lent, though  new.  While  conversing  after  our  meal 
about  Dresden  and  the  fertility  of  Saxony,  we  were 
much  surprised  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  a  most  extraordinary  person  marched  in  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  cocked  hat,  large  wig,  and  a  rusty  suit  of  black, 
flourishing  in  his  hand  a  long  piece  of  paper,  from 
which  he  recited  a  number  of  verses,  to  my  astonish- 
ment in  praise  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived 
from  the  mighty  nation  of  Great  Britain,  to  honour  the 
poor  city  of  Siena  by  his  august  presence.  The  waiter, 
whom  I  immediately  called,  informed  me  that  he  was  the 
poet  of  Siena,  that  he  waited  on  all  distinguished 
strangers  who  happen  to  stop  there,  particularly  Eng- 
lish— who  are  all  supposed  to  be  rich — who  usually  gave 
him  dieci  paoli — about  five  shillings.  This  I  pre- 
sented him  with,  delighted,  of  course,  to  be  thought  so 
great  a  man,  and  proud  of  my  country,  when  taking  off 
his  cocked  hat  for  the  first  time,  with  many  bows  and 
profound  salems,  he  gradually  removed  towards  the 
door  of  the  large  saloon,  of  course  never  turning  his 
back  on  so  august  a  presence.  The  hotel  of  Siena  is  a 
horribly  dull,  dingy  old  place — some  dilapidated,  de- 
serted palace,  I  presume — but  the  German  and  his  lady 
were  agreeable  persons,  told  many  stories  of  their 
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fatherland,  expatiated  on  brass  bands  and  German 
music,  the  delicacy  of  sour  crout  and  Rhine  wine,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  tolerably  well,  though  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  conversazioni  of  Florence. 

Next  morning  I  delivered  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  gentlemen  of  Siena,  called  Bianchi, 
who  is  exceedingly  frank  and  kind,  and  walked  out 
with  me  to  a  part  of  the  town,  a  sort  of  terrace  or  pro- 
menade, near  the  beautiful  cathedral,  where  many  of  the 
ladies  were  moving  about,  several  with  their  gallant 
cavalieri  serventi,  it  being  now  comparatively  cool,  as 
Siena  is  situated  on  three  eminences,  and  there  is  a 
freshness  in  the  atmosphere  which  I  have  not  felt  in 
any  other  town  in  Italy.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  old  city,  and  to  this  is  attributed 
that  beautiful  bloom  which  adds  so  great  a  charm  to 
the  classical  features  of  the  Signore  of  Siena,  who  are 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  women  of  Italy.  Bianchi 
informs  mo  that  there  is  a  young  countryman  of  mine 
who  has  been  here  alone  for  many  months,  and  he  thinks 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  a  companion  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  says  he  came  here  to  improve  himself  in  the 
language — the  finest  dialect  of  which  is  spoken  in  Siena — 
but  has  become  desperately  in  love,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  tear  himself  from  the  place.  He  says  that 
he  speaks  the  language  beautifully,  and  though  neither 
talented  nor  educated,  is  a  very  handsome,  good-natured, 
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gentlemanly  young  man,  and  ho  is  sure  will  make  me 
a  very  pleasant  companion.  The  lady  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured  is  called  the  Marchioness  Zonzadari,  the 
niece  of  the  Archbishop,  married  to  a  noodle  of  great 
wealth,  for  whom  she  has  the  most  thorough  contempt, 
but  who  considers  her  the  most  amiable,  excellent,  pious 
young  woman  in  the  Sienese  dominions.  Signer  Bianchi 
gives  me  a  very  different  account  of  the  lady,  but  I  am 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  my  kind  friend, 
Cavalier  Pesciolini — never  to  know  anything  about  pri- 
vate matters  or  customs  in  foreign  places  of  which  I 
cannot  approve — so  upon  all  occasions  I  wink  hard  and 
never  say  nor  appear  to  know  anything  about  them, 
as  he  justly  said,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  nobility  of  Italy.  I  can 
only  look  on,  observe,  perhaps  wonder,  and  be  inclined 
to  censure,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  much  more  agreeable, 
and  perhaps  much  more  according  to  good  sense,  to  be 
cheerful  and  careless,  and  endeavour  to  enjoy  some 
little  popularity  in  the  society  in  which  I  mingle. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Zonzadari.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman,  with  the 
usual  dark  oriental  eyes,  of  an  elegant  figure,  rather 
embonpoint,  a  splendid  singer,  talented,  and  accom- 
plished. She  has  a  very  fine  palace  on  the  terrace  I 
formerly  mentioned,  has  frequent  conversazioni— where, 
by  the  bye,  there  are  only  men,  she  being  very  unpo  • 
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pular  with  the  ladies — has  a  handsome  carriage,  with 
the  finest  horses  I  ever  saw.  They  are  beautiful  and 
spirited,  raising  their  legs  in  a  very  showy  style,  being 
of  a  very  rare  and  valuable  breed  from  Naples — cream- 
coloured,  but  with  immense  flowing  manes,  and  tails  that 
sweep  the  ground — jet  black.  They  have  also  dark 
eyes,  so  different  from  the  cream-coloured  horses  in 
England,  whose  pink  eyes  are  horrid  to  look  at,  and 
with  white  tails  and  manes,  have  not  the  same  pic- 
turesque appearance.  She  is  highly  educated,  having 
lived  from  childhood  with  the  Archbishop,  her  uncle. 
Ill-natured  people  say  she  is  his  daughter,  not  his 
niece;  but  you  know  it  is  contrary  to  my  rule  to 
know  anything  of  such  matters.  Bianchi  has  also 
introduced  me  to  my  countryman,  who  seemed  quite 
delighted  to  see  me,  insisted  upon  my  leaving  the 
gloomy  hotel,  in  which  he  says  he  had  the  blue  devils 
for  three  nights,  and  share  his  comfortable  lodgings. 
He  lives  with  a  charming  old  lady,  who  is  as  kind  to 
us  as  if  she  were  our  mother,  and  though  she  does  not 
mess  with  us,  is  constantly  in  the  room  at  meals — 
according  to  the  agreeable  custom  of  this  country, 
chatting  and  making  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible, 
and  attending  so  kindly  to  our  comforts  as  to  induce 
us,  almost  every  day,  to  indulge  rather  too  freely  in 
those  blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  this  favoured  country.  Everything  is 
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exceedingly  cheap  here,  and  though  the  lodgings  are 
superb,  and  we  live  rather  too  handsomely,  it  costs  us 
less  than  a  third  of  what  it  would  be  in  our  dearly 
beloved,  but  dreadfully  overtaxed,  native  country.  We 
have  here  a  small  cask  of  wine — the  customary  way 
of  purchasing  it — much  better  than  the  generality  of 
claret  in    gentlemen's  houses  at  home,  at  the  small 
charge  of  seven  and  sixpence — the   cask  containing 
about  forty  bottles.     Maiizo,  the  favourite  bulio,  and 
always  the  first  dish  in  Tuscany,  a  sort  of  well-fed  veal, 
or  young  ox,  exquisitely  fine;  fowls  are  exceedingly 
cheap  and   abundant,   eggs   twopence  a   dozen,  beef 
threepence    a    pound;     venison,    which  can    be    had 
constantly,  fivepence  a  pound;  and  even  cignale,  which 
epicures   consider  the  finest  of  all  food,   the   fat   of 
it  being  quite  consistent,  high  flavoured,  and  trans- 
parent, at  the  same  price.     The  finest  grapes,  a  penny 
for  a  large  bunch,  and  other  fruit,  such  as  pomegranates, 
peaches,    nectarines,  can    be    had  at  a  mere    trifle; 
chestnuts,  of  which  we  are  very  fond,  we  never  pay 
anything  for  at  all.     The  environs  on  one  side  of  this 
city,  a  hilly  district,  may  be  called  a  forest  of  the 
chestnut-tree,  and  the  lower  rank  of  people  hero  live 
upon  them  during  the  whole  winter.     They  go  out  with 
a  donkey  and  some  large  bags,  and  procure  as  many 
gratis  as  serve  them  for  a  couple  of  weeks.     They  are 
ate  principally  roasted,  being  larger  and  finer  than  any 
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I  have  seen  in  our  country;  bruised  down  they  are 
made  into  a  cake — polenda — very  like  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  a  bannock,  and  tasting  not  unlike  barley- 
meal,  which  the  children  devour  in  great  quantities, 
prepared  exactly  as  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge.  We 
have  frequently  walked  out  to  these  woods  for  amuse- 
ment, and  either  gathered  with  our  own  hands  a  choice 
selection  of  our  favourite  nuts,  or  got  them  from  the 
peasants  for  a  mere  bagatelle,  who,  of  course,  carried 
them  to  our  lodgings.  There  are  no  potatoes  here, 
which  we  miss  exceedingly ;  but  there  is  a  profusion  of 
other  vegetables,  of  which  fagioli — a  sort  of  kidney  bean 
— is  a  standing  dish,  and  green  peas  can  be  had  almost 
always,  which,  if  permitted,  they  cook  with  sugar. 
There  is  no  tea  to  be  had  in  the  Italian  towns,  except 
from  an  apothecary,  who  only  keeps  poisonous  green  ; 
but  our  old  lady  makes  the  coffee  with  her  own 
hand  exquisitely  clear  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  taken 
here  with  the  very  finest  of  sugar,  but  no  cream.  A 
very  diminutive  glass  of  liqueur  is  presented  after  it — 
mareschino,  if  you  are  extravagant — but  there  are  fifty 
kinds  of  rosoglos,  nearly  as  good,  and  quite  cheap.  My 
countryman,  who  has  been  here  for  some  time,  and 
knows  a  great  many  nice  people,  speaks  Italian  beauti- 
fully, with  the  Sienese  accent,  which  he  says  he  acquired 
from  conversing  constantly  with  a  lady  of  this  city  with 
whom  he  was  intimate  before  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
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Zonzadari.  She  is  called  La  Signora  Isabella  Bellanti, 
is  a  very  young  and  very  pretty  woman,  with  a  fresh 
smiling  face,  not  unlike  the  English  complexion,  but  with 
rather  a  clumsy  embonpoint  figure;  her  bust,  her  hair, 
eyes,  and  teeth,  however,  are  such  as  are  seldom  ever 
met  with  in  England.  He  has  presented  me  to  the  fair 
instructress,  who  is  perfectly  frank,  easy,  and  affable, 
and  speaks  beautifully.  I  have  commenced,  according 
to  my  friend's  recommendation,  to  converse  with  her  con- 
stantly, and  call  for  her,  as  is  the  custom  of  this  coun- 
try, often  in  the  morning,  and  almost  every  evening, 
generally  remaining  a  couple  of  hours.  In  the  morning 
she  is  almost  always  alone,  but  in  the  evening  a  good 
many  people  pop  in,  whose  manners  I  think  are  different 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  perhaps  partly  from  difference 
of  climate,  as  they  are  apparently  less  effeminate,  with 
less  passion  for  music  and  the  fine  arts  in  general. 
Among  those  who  frequently  attend  the  little  con- 
versazione of  Bellanti,  is  a  tall,  athletic,  fine  look- 
ing young  man,  well  educated,  and  a  great  reader, 
with  whom  I  have  always  a  great  deal  of  chit-chat, 
and  sometimes  a  little  good-humoured  argument,  he 
venerating  and  holding  up,  as  objects  of  imitation, 
everything  that  is  Italian,  while  I  espouse  the  side  of 
my  own  country,  and  endeavour  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  government,  army,  navy,  parliaments,  customs, 
manners,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain.  From  matters  of 
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much  more  importance  we  accidentally  descended  to  the 
different  styles  of  pugilistic  encounters,  for  it  seems 
they  often  have  these  at  Siena,  though  I  was  not  aware 
anything  of  the  kind  existed  in  Italy.  Their  mode  of 
fighting  is  to  make  their  arms  swing  from  behind  in 
giving  the  blow,  which  he  asserts,  adds  a  vast  deal  more 
force,  and  the  battle  is  concluded  very  quickly,  and 
often  fatally  to  one  of  the  pugilists.  I  asserted  that, 
while  the  arm  was  swinging  backwards,  an  English 
boxer  would  give  him  right  and  left  on  the  sneezer,  and 
would  be  out  of  his  way  before  his  arm  had  got  to  the 
front;  but  he  still  remained  bigotted  to  his  own 
opinion.  Accordingly,  the  following  evening,  I  took 
with  me  to  the  Bellanti's  little  soiree  a  couple  of  pairs 
of  boxing-gloves,  belonging  to  my  English  friend,  in 
order  that  I  might  exemplify  to  this  Sienese  our  fistic 
mode  of  attack  and  defence,  should  he  be  present, 
which  was  only  occasionally  the  case.  He  did  appear, 
and  we  soon  got  into  our  usual  strain  of  conversation 
and  argument,  which  I  gradually  led,  as  I  had  intended, 
and  showed  him  the  boxing-gloves.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  was  vastly  amused,  putting 
them  on  and  flourishing  his  arms  about  in  the  style  of 
his  admired  system.  I  then  put  on  the  other  pair,  and 
to  the  vast  amusement  of  the  little  party,  we  stood  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  saloon ;  and  at  first  in  perfect  good 
humour,  were  exemplifying  the  two  different  systems. 
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The  Italians  are,  however,  very  excitable,  and  he 
became  rather  violent,  whirling  about  his  long  mauleys 
like  a  windmill,  and  attempting  pretty  hard  hits,  which  I 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  avoid  or  parry,  though  I 
could  have  punished  him  with  the  greatest  ease,  his 
head  being  perfectly  exposed  to  a  straightforward 
hitter.  He  was  now  becoming  quite  violent — a  big 
fellow  with  long  arms — and  was  fixing  me  in  a  corner 
of  the  saloon,  to  which  I  was  forced  to  retreat,  from 
my  aversion  to  hit  him.  All  would  not  do,  however, 
and  at  last  I  let  fly  right  and  left  on  his  sneezer,  and 
with  such  force  as  to  stupify  him  completely,  and 
draw  a  drop  or  two  of  Tuscan  claret.  To  my  utter 
astonishment,  and  that  of  all  the  little  party,  he  sud- 
denly drew  from  the  inner  side  of  his  coat  a  large 
stiletto — throwing  down  the  gloves  in  a  furious  passion 
— flourished  it  over  my  head  in  a  most  ferocious  tragic 
manner,  and  with  eyes  gleaming  with  fury,  bawled  out — 
"  Ma  noi  altri  abbiamo  questo,  per  terminar  i  nostri 
disputi."  We  were  all  stupified  at  first,  but  afterwards 
seeing  he  did  not  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  burst  out 
into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter;  the  party,  however,  were 
exceedingly  displeased,  particularly  the  good-humoured 
hostess,  who,  I  presume,  must  have  shown  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  as  I  did  not  again  see  him  in  the  house  of  the 
fair  Bellanti. 

My  countryman  seems  to  know  almost  all  the  genteel 
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families  here,  and  has  introduced  me  to  a  number  of 
them,  who  seem  to  be  more  wealthy  and  comfortable 
generally  than  the  nobility  of  Pisa.  The  lands  in  this 
little  province  are  beautifully  fertile,  and  Signor  Bianchi 
informs  me  are  much  better  managed  than  in  other 
parts ;  the  proprietors  having  more  access  to  them  from 
their  close  proximity,  and  from  a  kind  of  taste  that  is 
among  them,  giving  them  much  more  of  their  personal 
attention.  The  estates  of  the  Pisan  nobility  are,  many 
of  them,  thirty  miles  off,  such  as  those  of  Pesciolini  and 
Testa,  which  you  will  remember  I  visited.  The  province 
of  Siena  is  very  small,  very  rich,  and  only  a  few  miles 
off,  round  and  round  the  city,  being  little  more  than 
forty  miles  in  extent  at  any  part.  Among  those 
families  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  were  those  of  the 
Spanochi,  Ghigi,  Bianchi,  Piccolomini,  Zonzadari,  Bel- 
lanti,  etc.,  etc. 

They  have  a  pretty  good  theatre  here,  though  not  at 
all  equal  to  that  of  Pisa ;  the  nobility  have  their  private 
boxes  in  a  similar  way  to  what  I  formerly  described, 
but  there  appears  more  stiffness,  and  not  at  all  the 
same  style  as  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  where  they  see 
many  more  strangers.  Pisa,  from  its  proximity  to 
Leghorn,  and  Florence  from  being  the  most  favourite 
resort  of  Italy,  are  visited  by  great  numbers.  At  Siena 
they  hardly  see  any  strangers  at  all,  except  when 
changing  horses  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  my  com- 
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panion  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  resided  here 
for  any  length  of  time,  during  many  years.  By-the-byc, 
he  asked  me  to  walk  with  him  yesterday,  a  mile  out  of 
town,  to  introduce  me  to  another  Englishman.  I  can- 
not describe  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  in 
this  environ.  We  at  length  came  into  a  perfect  forest 
of  chestnut-trees,  olives,  mulberry,  vines,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
ground  being  completely  covered  with  some  sort  of 
crop  even  at  this  season. 

In  a  sort  of  garden  of  vines,  varied  and  highly  culti- 
vated, the  air  redolent  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  I  may 
say,  was  imbedded  amid  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  the 
cottage  of  our  countryman.  He  was  seated  inside,  for 
it  was  still  pretty  hot,  in  a  room  not  unlike  an  English 
parlour,  writing  amid  books  and  papers,  all  the  doors 
and  windows  being  open,  and  did  not  observe  us,  till 
we  were  close  upon  him.  He  is  a  little  short-necked, 
fat,  blue-eyed,  fair  complexioned,  good-natured  looking 
man,  about  sixty,  with  an  exceedingly  pleasing  smile, 
and  a  cheerful  happy  face.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
my  friend,  and  received  me  also  with  great  courtesy. 
We  sat  down  and  chatted  with  him  for  a  long  time,  just 
about  ordinary  matters — Siena  and  the  people,  the 
country,  the  vintage,  wines,  oil,  silk- worms,  etc.,  etc. — 
but  he  seemed  to  have  no  taste,  notwithstanding  his 
long  residence  in  Italy,  either  for  classical  literature, 
music,  or  the  fine  arts.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  be 
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absorbed  in  his  vines,  olives,  and  silk-worins,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  around,  of  which  he  possessed  a 
small  estate,  and  he  induced  us  to  taste  a  great  variety 
of  grapes  and  raisins,  with  about  twenty  different  sorts 
of  wine,  usque  ad  nauseum.  On  our  way  home,  my 
friend  amused  me  with  a  long  account  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  this  extraordinary  person ;  but  I  believe 
that  Bianchi  and  he  had  laid  their  heads  together  to 
allow  me  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  old  gentleman 
having  fixed  his  residence  in  this  quarter,  and  laid  out 
his  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  in  one  thing  and 
another  connected  with  Siena.  He  says  he  is  a  very 
odd  character,  and  works  constantly  along  with  his 
contadini,  is  upon  the  most  familiar  footing  with  them, 
and  even  takes  all  his  meals  along  with  them.  The 
malicious  people  here  say  that  he  selects  all  the  prettiest 
young  contadine;  and  we  certainly  saw  some  fine-look- 
ing brunettes,  with  splendid  busts  and  sparkling  black 
eyes;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  all  arises  from  his 
extreme  good  nature;  and,  besides,  his  age  precludes 
the  probability  of  such  nonsense.  I  observe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  always  run  into  such  style  of 
remarks,  intrigue  being  in  fact  the  soul  of  their 
existence.  He  mentioned,  however,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  been  here  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
then  a  great  dandy,  with  a  considerable  fortune;  was 
a  gay  nice  little  fellow,  passionately  devoted  to  the  fair 
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sex,  and  much  liked  by  the  ladies  of  Siena.  A  few- 
nights  afterwards,  he  introduced  me  to  the  conversazione 
of  the  Cavaliera  Ghigi,  a  very  handsome  looking  lady 
of  about  fifty,  with  fine  classical  features,  but  not  of  the 
dark  complexion  so  common  in  the  bel  paese — the  fair 
country — as  Dante  calls  it.  He  presented  me  to  several 
of  the  ladies,  and  by-and-bye  conducted  me  to  the  head 
of  the  room,  where  two  young  married  women  were 
sitting  in  earnest  conversation  with  each  other.  To  them 
he  presented  me  in  due  form,  and  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  discovered  two  beautiful  English  dames, 
elegantly  dressed  a-la-mode  de  Paris,  which  you  know 
at  present  is  very  much  exposed,  with  fair  hair,  blue 
eyes,  beautiful  white  skin,  plump,  and  rather  short- 
necked — the  living  pictures  of  the  extraordinary  old 
gentleman.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  rather  a  breach  of  my 
rule  to  mention  this  curious  anecdote;  but  it  is  so  parti- 
cularly characteristic  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
this  region,  happily  so  thoroughly  different  from  any- 
thing that  ever  occurs  in  our  comparatively  moral,  reli- 
gious, Protestant  country,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
narrating  it.  The  old  gentleman,  when  first  here,  had 
become  devotedly  attached  to  the  Ghigi,  then  a  young 
beautiful  woman,  with  one  of  those  horrid  husbands,  of 
whom  we  shall  say  nothing.  Our  countryman  became 
her  cavalier  servente  for  some  years,  and  the  two  beau- 
tiful girls  were  so  completely  of  the  English  breed,  and 
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so  unmistakably  told  who  their  father  was,  that  after 
some  years  he  resolved  to  settle  here,  being  still  a 
bachelor.  He  dotes  upon  the  two  lovely  creatures,  who, 
of  course,  are  the  legitimate  children  of  the  Cavalier 
Ghigi — some  years  defunct — gave  them  five  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  they  are  now  married  to  two  most 
respectable  men  of  the  genteelest  class. 

We  have  had  a  mask  ball  here.  I  believe  a  very 
great  rarity  in  Siena,  all  the  world  was  there,  and  a 
great  deal  of  absurdity,  to  my  eyes  at  least,  took  place. 
The  Sienese,  however,  are  very  clever  in  enacting 
various  characters,  and  many  of  them  played  the 
guitar  and  harp,  and  sung  beautifully — great  crowds 
listening  and  trying  to  discover  who  it  might  be,  and 
generally  successful.  Many  of  the  ladies  appeared 
in  picturesque  mythological  characters — all  very  odd — 
some  hardly  decent.  One  young  man  who  was  not  dis- 
covered till  the  very  end  of  the  ball,  did  Don  Quixoto 
in  a  most  amusing  and  superior  style.  After  about  two 
hours'  performance  of  that  character,  he  threw  off  his 
helmet,  dropped  his  shield  and  spear,  and  unfixing  a 
button,  his  upper  dress  fell  down ;  and  lo  !  a  most  ex- 
quisite Sanco  Panza,  which  he  acted  equally  well,  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  being  quite  a 
master  of  the  numerous  quaint  proverbs,  in  which  are 
comprehended  much  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  Cervantes. 
My  friend  and  I  enacted  the  absurd  characters  of  an  old 
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contadiuo  and  his  daughter,  having  fixed  on  ine  for  thu 
latter,  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  my  arms  and  neck 
being  more  white  and  soft.  We  had  splendid  dresses, 
with  heautiful  wax  masks.  Mine,  the  most  showy  you 
can  possibly  conceive,  a  straw  hat  like  an  umbrella, 
light  blue  boddice,  worn  externally,  laced  with  pink 
ribbon,  short  pink  jupe,  white  silk  stockings,  and  light 
blue  slippers.  But  it  is  the  first  and  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  appear  in  a  female  character.  The  tall, 
clumsy,  robust,  white-skinned  contadina  was  in  great 
request  for  tho  country  dances,  and  was  obliged  to 
dance  the  whole  evening  with  a  parcel  of  brutes,  as  she 
considered  the  men,  who  pulled  her  about,  and  even 
pinched  her  in  the  most  impertinent  manner.  Her  only 
consolation  during  the  evening  was  to  go  about  offering 
herself  in  service  to  some  of  the  fair  ladies  whom  she 
thought  she  knew,  and  getting  home  as  soon  as  possible 
without  discovering  her  face,  which  most  of  them  ulti- 
mately did,  and  this  was  said  to  be  by  far  the  funniest 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Her  father  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  character.  The  ladies  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  young,  being  a  splendid  dancer,  and  he  amused 
himself  all  the  evening  trying  to  discover  them  through 
the  mask  by  their  eyes,  and  having  a  pretty  good  guess 
on  most  occasions  who  he  was  selecting  for  partners, 
had  abundance  of  dancing,  and  did  not  return  till  after 
six  in  the  morning. 
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My  companion,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, is  a  beautiful  player  on  the  flute,  and  I  prefer 
his  style  greatly  to  that  of  my  friend  at  Florence, 
though  the  latter  has  much  more  execution,  produces 
more  volume  of  sound,  running  over  with  ease  the  most 
difficult  passages.  My  friend  here  has  a  remarkably 
fine  ear,  and  plays  in  the  most  soft  mellifluous  style, 
making  choice  of  sweet  soothing  plaintive  melodies, 
and  those  pieces  of  Italian  music  in  which  there  is 
some  pleasing  subject  running  throughout  and  often 
recurring — such  as  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the 
music  of  Mozart.  He  also  sings  uncommonly  well,  and 
though  his  voice  has  little  volume,  and  is  rather  husky, 
his  ear  is  so  fine,  and  la  disposizione  is  so  instinctively 
strong,  that  he  can  sing  with  perfect  accuracy,  includ- 
ing all  the  Fioriture  of  a  Banti,  a  Balsamini,  or  a 
Grassini — the  longest  Cavatina,  in  the  softest  flexible 
style.  He  manages  also  to  give  the  recitative  of  those 
pieces,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  execute — such  as  that 
of  "  Idalba  tua  consorte,"  in  one  of  Simon  Meyer's 
operas,  "  Sul  diserto  afflitto  lido" — and  other  equally 
difficult  moreeaux  in  fine  style,  declaiming  and  acting 
quite  in  the  tragic  manner.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  his  attendance  twice  a-day  on  Louisa — which  is  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Zonzadari — his  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  those  elegant  pursuits,  for  I  have  never  yet 
seen  him  lift  a  newspaper,  a  pen,  or  a  book. 
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As  the  moon  is  exceedingly  bright  at  present,  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  serenade,  almost  every  evening, 
the  fair  Louisa — which  is  a  more  curt  and  euphonious 
word — and  as  I  have  an  uncommonly  handsome  white 
greatcoat,  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  and  our  size 
about  the  same,  he  always  borrows  it  for  the  nonce. 
He  moves  back  and  forwards  under  her  windows,  blow- 
ing away  in  his  very  best  style,  she  appearing  occa- 
sionally and  waving  her  white  handkerchief;  but  finding 
it  of  course  rather  cool  to  remain  long,  I  generally 
stand  at  some  distance  in  the  shade,  and  must  confess 
that  lovers  appear  to  the  by-stander  often  very  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd.  Like  the  melancholy  Jacques,  when 
viewing  the  stricken  deer,  I  could  not  help  moralising 
on  the  subject,  particularly  being  alone,  left,  and 
deserted  of  my  velvet  friends ;  poor  boy,  thought  I,  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  so  ardent  a  passion  spent  on  so 
unworthy  an  object ;  for  he  seemed  so  loving  that  "  he 
would  not  beteeni  the  winds  of  heaven  visit  her  face 
too  roughly,"  so  ardent  in  his  passion  "  as  if  increase 
of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on;"  and  yet 
Signor  Bianchi  informs  me  that  she  is  quite  tired  of 
him,  and  as  he  has  known  her  from  infancy,  and 
has  a  horrid  idea  of  her  morals,  says  humourously, 
that  though  she  may  weep  over  his  departure  like  Niobe 
in  tears,  in  a  little  month,  ere  yet  those  shoes  are  old 
with  which  she  walked  the  terrace  with  my  poor  friend, 
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she  will  be  engaged  with  another  lover,  an  ugly,  long- 
nosed  fellow  from  Naples,  already  on  the  tapis ;  and 
as  unlike  my  countryman  as  I  to  Hercules.  Signor 
Bianchi  informs  me  that  when  my  companion  came  first 
to  Siena,  he  was  a  fine,  ruddy,  handsome  young  man, 
with  full,  bright  English  eyes,  as  he  calls  them,  but  he 
has  now  become  like  the  youth  in  the  Irish  song — 

"  Though  late,  I  was  plump,  round,  and  jolly, 

I  now  am  as  thin  as  a  rod  ; 
Oh!  love  is  the  cause  of  my  folly, 
And  soon  I'll  lie  under  the  sod." 

for  he  has  grown  pale  and  emaciated  —  his  eyes 
seeming  nearly  extinguished,  as  if  the  salt  of  most 
unrighteous  tears  had  left  the  flushing  in  them, 
for  they  are  fearfully  red,  but  more  probably  this  arises 
from  gazing  on  the  meridian  lustre  of  Louisa's  bright 
orbs,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  now  *'  plump,  round,  and 
jolly,"  looking  beautifully  healthy,  with  much  of  that 
freshness  of  complexion  characteristic  of  the  fair  ladies 
of  Siena.  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  men- 
tioning the  Cathedral  of  this  town,  which  is  Gothic,  and 
certainly  the  showiest  building  I  have  ever  seen,  being 
completely  encased,  both  outside  and  in,  with  pieces 
of  marble,  black  and  white  alternately.  The  floor 
of  the  Cathedral  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  the  world 
finished  in  Mosaic,  the  expense  of  which  must  have  been 
enormous  ;  a  pulpit  also  stands  in  the  middle  of  this 
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edifice,  of  the  most  beautiful  transparent  Egyptian  ala- 
baster, of  immense  antiquity,  and  ornamented  with  the 
most  exquisite  bassi-relievi.  But  I  was  most  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  immense  volumes  of  illuminated 
manuscript,  said  to  be  much  superior  to  those  in  the 
Vatican,  the  colours  in  the  paintings  more  fresh  and 
beautiful  than  anything  of  the  present  day;  the  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  of  the  caligraphy  putting  the  art 
of  printing  to  the  blush,  and  the  splendour  and  size  of 
the  book  altogether  much  superior  to  any  modern  pro- 
duction. The  archbishop  appears  here  in  great  pomp 
occasionally,  but  the  upper  ranks  of  Siena  hare  no 
respect  for  him  as  a  man,  so  my  friend  Signer  Bianchi 
informs  me ;  who,  like  the  Cavalier  Pesciolini  and  other 
intelligent  men  whom  I  have  met  in  this  country,  seems 
to  have  been  driven  to  infidelity  by  the  mummery  and 
corruption  of  the  Popish  Ritual,  as  well  as  by  the  gross 
immorality  of  the  priesthood,  who,  they  quite  openly  de- 
clare, are  much  more  degenerate  than  the  Laity. 

By  a  note  I  had  from  my  countryman  this  morning, 
I  find  that  the  Duchess  Lanti  will  be  in  Siena  to-day 
about  eleven  o'clock,  to  change  horses,  dine,  take  a 
siesta,  and  proceed  in  the  evening  to  Viterbo  on  her 
return  to  Rome.  My  countryman  here  and  I  have 
been  adonising  in  our  best  style,  and  will  proceed  to  the 
old  gloomy  hotel  to  wait  her  arrival. 

Since  writing  the  above   the  little  duchess  arrived 
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here  in  a  very  nice  Parisian  carriage,  called  a  dormeuse, 
accompanied  by  one  footman,  and  the  agreeable  plump 
femme  de  chambre,  who  rode  inside  with  her  mistress, 
not  on  the  rumble  with  the  other  servant,  according 
to  the  cold,  aristocratic  custom  in  England,  which  is 
thought  in  this  country  unkind  and  barbarous.  They 
were  delighted  to  see  us  waiting  for  them,  and  in  their 
usual  merry,  affable,  kindly  way,  completely  dispelled 
the  gloom  which  formerly  hung  like  a  depressing  cloud 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  hotel.  My  countryman 
was  quite  charmed  with  the  duchess,  to  whom  I  com- 
municated everything  about  theZonzadari,  which  seemed , 
I  thought,  to  make  her  redouble  her  fascinations  to  the 
young  susceptible  stranger,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  gay  ladies  of  Italy  are  rather  fond  of  dispelling 
those  absorbing  penchants  which  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low may  entertain  for  a  rival  beauty.  She  has  invited 
him  to  come  with  us  to  Rome,  and  promised  him  every 
attention  there,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  bait 
will  take  with  this  odd  fish,  and  that  we  may  persuade 
him  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  capricious  niece 
of  the  most  holy  archbishop.  We  have  made  ourselves 
so  uncommonly  pleasant  to  the  little  duchess  that  she 
agreed  to  remain  till  to-morrow,  and  as  there  is  a  toler- 
able piano-forte  in  the  saloon,  wo  intend  taking  Bianchi 
and  another  friend  with  us,  and  making  up  a  little  con- 
versazione at  the  hotel,  when  the  gloomy  saloon  will  for 
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once  resound  with  the  splendid  soprano  notes  of  the 
charming  Lanti. 

The  news  of  our  departure  was  a  melancholy  affair 
for  our  fine  old  lady.  With  great  kindness  she  attended 
to  all  our  wants,  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as 
travellers  could  desire.  At  the  usual  hour  of  dining  in 
this  country  she  had  a  splendid  repast  prepared  for 
us.  After  a  long  chat,  about  seven,  Signer  Bianchi, 
his  friend  Pompeo  Spanochi,  with  another  youth,  came 
in  to  coffee,  when  we  all  adjourned  to  the  little  conver- 
sazione of  the  charming  duchess.  She  was  in  her 
usual  delightful  spirits,  and  the  strangers  who  had 
never  seen  her  before,  were  enchanted  with  her  man- 
ners, and  ravis  with  her  fine  singing,  which  they — all 
first-rate  judges — declared  was  the  finest  they  had  ever 
heard  in  private,  and  that  she  was  the  first  soprano  in 
Italy.  She  made  many  inquiries  of  the  singing  of  the 
Zonzadari,  which  they  said  was  also  very  fine,  but 
rather  lower  in  the  tone — though  not  a  contralto,  it  was 
what  the  great  masters  call  a  mezzo  soprano,  a  tone  of 
voice  which  some  admire  exceedingly.  After  spending 
a  most  cheerful,  delightful  evening,  at  one  of  the  little 
hours  we  prepared  to  depart.  The  duchess  shook 
hands  with  the  three  Inglesi,  a  thing  very  uncommon 
in  Italy,  confirming  our  pledge  to  accompany  her  next 
day ;  quizzed  my  Siena  friend  and  myself  on  the  bit- 
ter tears  that  would  be  shed,  and  the  many  dull  hours 
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that  would  be  passed  by  the  unfortunate  Zonzadari  and 
Bellanti  after  our  departure ;  hoping  we  would  write 
them  daily  a  consolatory  epistle,  that  we  might  imbibe 
their  beautiful  style  in  writing  as  perfectly  as  we  had 
la  lingua  dalla  sua  bella  bocca. 

So  far  I  had  written  last  night.  This  morning  about 
ten  my  friend  from  Florence  arrived,  per  Vetturino, 
judge  his  amazement  when  he  entered  the  saloon  of 
the  hotel,  and  found  us  in  close  conversation  with  the 
charming  duchess,  and  the  joyous,  plump,  femme  de 
chambre.  He  soon,  however,  recovered,  being  an  old 
actor  on  the  world's  stage,  seemed  pleased  with  the 
good  nature  of  his  countryman,  and  after  using  much 
argument  to  withdraw  him  from  Siena,  has  at  last 
prevailed,  and  we  all  set  off  in  a  body  this  afternoon 
for  the  ETERNAL  CITY. 
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